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PREFACE. 



In two fonner publicaticms — ' The Queens of Society/ and 
*The Wits and Beaux of Society'— the literati of past days 
have been exhibited as members of social life, only ; little has 
been said of their works, except as being connected with 
their career, or as illustrating their characters. They have 
been before the public in their fall dress : all ingress to their 
library has been closed — all criticisms of their productions 
scrupulously avoided. 

For it was deemed too arduous both to author and reader 
to wade through catalogues of books^ whilst the far more ex- 
citing pages in which human destinies are unfolded lay before 
them. So the hero, or the heroine, of the works referred to 
was portrayed apart from his or her literary offspring, and 
like other parents, sometimes, were pleasanter company 
apart from their sometimes cumbersome children. 

"^ In the * Literature of Society,' some acquaintance with 
^ books as well as with their writers, is attempted. But it is 
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VI PREFACE. 

also endeavoured to make this effort biographical, as well as 
critical. What our forefathers read, as well as what they 
wrote; how their intellects were enlarged and refined; 
how they were led on from Eomance to Poetry, from Poetry 
to works of thought and observation, are here told ; and, as 
far as a work of so large a scope can pretend to thorough 
accuracy, the narrative and the descriptions lay claims to 
that merit : and, though in so stating an army of objectors 
will be raised, to research. What a position it is for an 
author who puts in such a claim ! If, to substantiate his 
assertion, he gives a list of works consulted, and refers ever 
so briefly to dingy tomes in the worst of print, and that 
print on the worst of paper, he afl&ights a host of gentle and 
simple readers, who hate trouble, and like knowledge, as they 
like their salads, ready dressed. liVhen, with pride at his 
throbbing heart, and injured innocence on his face, an author 
recalls aU the materials of his work, yet knows he will be 
termed superficial and inaccurate, how he wishes that all 
those who, with what has been termed iniquitous justice,' 
array his faults and catalogue his blunders, could be com- 
pelled to read over his notes, to make his extracts, even to 
mend his pen ; and, with a touch of human bitterness does L 

the thought arise, — ^to endure his headaches. 

However, let us hope for the best ; and trust, that, what- | 

ever the Eeviewers of this work may have to endure, — and, 
doubtless, it will be perused with an air of martyrdom, — the 
Eeaders (always an author's presumed best friends), will, 
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it is hoped, neither cherish misgivings, nor suflfer from in- 
evitable slumbers, nor throw aside the work unfinished. At 
all events, if the * Literature of Society ' be received as gra- 
ciously as the * Queens,' and the * Wits and Beaux of So- 
ciety,' the authoress wiU have no reason to repent of her 
undertaking. 
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OBSERVATIONS MADE BY WARTON. 



PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

Nearly a century has elapsed since Dr. Warton, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oidbrd, made the 
following remark in his valuable and interesting work, the 
* History of Poetry:' — *In an age advanced to the highest 
degree of refinement, that species of curiosity commences 
which is busied in contemplating the progress of social life, 
in displaying the gradations of science, and in tracing the 
transitions of barbarism to civility.' 

This observation was applied by Warton to the last century ; 
that dreary season, when art and literature, as it now seems to 
us, were either frozen or under a cloud : it must therefore have 
been among the learned only, that such speculations were 
then becoming the prevalent taste, and furnishing the 
favourite topics of the day. One would imagine, in read- 
ing this sentence, that Warton was our contemporary; 
that he lived amongst lis, when the light that was only 
then da\^ning, has shed its beams in full brilliance ; when 
all that appertains to the past is almost sacred in the. 
eyes of enthusiasts — (and who are now not enthusiasts ?) — in 
history, or romance, or poetry, or the drama. Far from 
looking back, as Warton expresses it, to the condition of omr 
ancestors with the * triumph of superiority,' we reverence 
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their very foibles; we have returned to their tastes and 
pleasures; we emulate their works of art; we dive with 
insatiable zeal into their domestic existence ; our forefathers 
seem dearer to us than ourselves. 

Admitting these conclusions, we must be greatly concerned 
in tracing the rise and progress of that which may be termed 
social literature ; whellier in the form of poetry, or in the 
more complicated construction of the drama, or in the 
careless, lively effusions of known wits, or in epistolary pro- 
ductions, composed with infinite care, and issuing from the 
Court or from the remote castle of the provinces at long 
intervals; or in the long forgotten satirical and political 
ballads, to which our ancestors were addicted when they 
dared to give vent to their prejudices or their passions. 

Strictly speaking, we ought perhaps to date the permanent 
existence of the * Literature of Society ' after the Wars of the 
Eoses were ended, and when this country settled down into a 
certain degree of repose. Then, as in France in the present day, 
wit, eloquence, fancy, sprang up like flowers after rain, and a 
sort of moral sunshine prevailed after the long eclipse of revolu- 
tion. But even before that period, when a settled succession 
insured peace, one species of literature had delighted succes- 
sive ages. 

Eomantic fiction, brought from Arabia, was the resource 
of society at a very early era. The gallant Crusaders, em- 
bued with that species of high romance which is an accom- 
paniment to the devotional character, were prepared to 
accept as true, and to enjoy as exciting, the wildest produc- 
tions of fancy. They carried, therefore, back to their homes 
that love for fiction wliich has never been extinguished in this 
country. 

A colony of Saracens, settled on the north coast of Africa, 
had, meantime, infected the Spanish nation with a similar 
taste. Hence the Spaniards, carried away by the attractions 
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of these extravagant inyentions, neglected the study of Latin, 
and affected a pompous and turgid style of language. Italy 
and France soon caught up the prevailing* passion for ro- 
mance ; and, in France, the ardour for fiction settled in 
that remote and still primitive province, La Basse Bretagne, 
which is one of the most curious, and the least visited, 
localities in France. 

Bretagne, anciently colonized by the Welsh under Maxi- 
mus, a Eoman general, seems almost to claim kindredship 
with Wales. Its Welsh invaders introduced into that wild 
region their own dialect — ^the Armoric ; and the patois still 
spoken among the poor, honest, neglected Bretons, can be 
understood by our mountaineers from Snowdon or Plinlim- 
mon, — and strange indeed was the sensation excited at the 
siege of Belleisle in the minds of our soldiers, when the 
Welsh could make themselves intelligible at once to the 
Bretons. 

As their language was similar, so did their tastes become 
kindred. The original Welsh colonists carried back into 
their mountain fastnesses, or into their hill-side villages 
and lovely valleys, the fictions derived from the Moors. 
Wales became the stronghold of superstition and romance ; 
and so closely were the two countries allied, that MUton 
enumerates the knights of Wales and of Armorica toge- 
ther, as being among the retainers of King Arthur, in these 
lines : — 

• What resoTinds 
In fiible or romance, of Uther's son 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights.' 

Llywarchen, a famous Welsh Bard, a hundred and fifty 
years afterwards, commemorated the exploits of his twenty- 
four sons, — who wore gold chains, and, thus marked out for 
slaughter, were, one is not surprised to find, all killed in 
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battle against the Saxons. By the testimony of Llywarchen 
the secession of the Welsh into Bretagne is mainly sup- 
ported. 

Nor was Wales the only part of Britain that formed and 
maintained a close connexion with Bretagne. Cornwall, 
which retained its Celtic dialect mitil the reign of Elizabeth, 
was an ally of Armorica even so early as the fourth or fifth 
century. To Bretagne were the children of the old Cornish 
Britons sent for education ; and thither did their sons repair, 
not only to seek for polish, but for wives. Auxiliary troops 
to fight the Saxons were collected from Bretagne : connexions 
for purposes of commerce were kept up with that country 
also. Hence French romances were brought home by these 
traders, in order to divert not only the ladies of Cornwall, 
but those powerful chieftains who, under the title of Dukes 
of Cornwall, successively maintained their independence 
almost until the Norman Conquest. The shadow of this 
distinct principality is still exhibited in one of our regal titles, 
borne by our young Albert Edward, * Prince of Wales, and 
Duke of Cornwall.' 

Wales henceforth, and Cornwall, became the scenes of all 
ancient British chivalry; and were knitted together by 
several bonds — those of language, of kindred, and of customs. 
Divided from each other only by a narrow strait, Bretons 
and Comishmen were often confounded with each other 
by old British writers ; and Cornwall was frequently styled 
* Welsh Wales.' * May the prints of the hoofs of my Prince's 
steed be seen as far as Cornwall !' was the aspiration of the 
famous Ilygnd Gwr, a Welsh Bard, in his ode to LlyweUyn, 
the last Prince of Wales of the British line. King Arthur's 
exploits were as celebrated in Cornwall as in Wales; and 
many an old tradition is attached to some castle, or rock, or 
stream in Cornwall,— -the gallant and royal Arthur its theme 
and hero. 
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It is curious to reflect that so much which has delighted us 
in our infancy, so much which now occupies the leisure of 
our middle age, so much that percolates into every pro- 
vincial town of our empire, so much of fiction in its various 
phases, — comes from a land so little known to English 
travellers as the remote Bretagne ; with its decaying towns, 
— ^poor, but stately; its starving peasantry, — destitute, yet 
honest ; its wonderful Druidical remains, its perilous quick- 
sands, its desolate castles, and still remembered and respected 
seignorial rights and customs. It is strange to reflect, that 
the contents of our unrivalled circulating libraries — in mag- 
nitude to which nothing in foreign capitals can be com- 
pared — derive their origin from the professional Bards of 
Armorica or Basse Bretagne, and that the natives of that 
most interesting country owed this mine of entertainment, 
through the Bretons, to the far-off Arabians or Saracens. It 
is true the materials which composed the ancient Armorican 
romance were compositions such as modem readers would 
repudiate with horror, as extravagant if not puerile. Charle- 
magne and Arthur, the first heroes of tradition, might be 
regarded with respect; but Gog and Magog, those giants, 
called by the Arabians and Persians Jagiouge and Magiouge, 
creatures from Tarturus, twelve cubits high, who could up- 
root an oak-tree as soon as others could tear up an hazel 
wand, are not, in our age of reason, calculated to rivet the 
fancy of readers. The return of the Crusaders, however, 
had made such fables in those days extensively popular ; for 
the Knights whom we reverence, as their mute effigies rest 
cross-legged in monumental stone, were, at best, grown-up 
children, — brave, loyal, but ignorant and superstitious to the 
last degree. 

In 1100, Gualtier, an archdeacon of Oxford, made a 
journey into France, and brought back an Armorican chronicle 
containing a * History of the Ten Kings of Britain.' This book 
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was entrusted to the famous Geoflfrey of Monmouth, a Welsh 
monk, and by him translated into Latin. The work abounded 
mth much that we should now despise ; but with what was 
then read, or listened to, with the respect that terror implies. 
Merlin's prophecy, supposed to have been a forgery by the 
astute monk, Geoffrey, was full of similar extravagances. 
The fables which hover around Stonehenge are attributable 
to the same writer. In Merlin's prophecy, it is related that 
giants from Africa conveyed the huge stones from the most 
distant parts of that continent, and placed them in their 
desolate grandeur on the plain. Each stone, it was stated, 
had its own mystical meaning, and its own mediciual value, 
— a notion adopted from the Arabians, who ascribed healiag 
properties to stones.* The prophetical language ascribed to 
birds, — ^the eagle holding forth at the building of the waUs of 
Salisbury, anciently Paladur, — ^was one of Merlin's Arabian 
fictions : the prediction of Arthur's success by the appearance 
of a comet, — ^the introduction of dragons into his prophecy, 
all attest Arabian origin. • Dragons,' Warton remarks, ' are 
a sure mark of orientalism.' 

In process of time the * Tale Tellers,' who were conjectured 
to have been descendants of the ancient Irish bards, assumed 
an important place in the community. They exercised a 
species of literary mesmerism in their time. * A gentleman 
of the north of Ireland,' relates Sir William Temple, in his 
Essays, * has often told me of his own experience, that, in his 
wolf-huntings there, when he used to be abroad in the moun- 
tains three or four days together, and laid very ill in the night, 
so as he could not weU sleep, they would bring him one of 
these tale-tellers, that when he lay down, would begin a story 
of a king, of a giant, of a dwarf, of a damseL' 



* stonehenge, Warton supposes, was a national British monument to the 
three hundred Britons massacred by Hengist the Saxon. « 
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The old Irish Bards, the progenitors of these men, were 
highly rewarded for their contributions to the ' Literature of 
Society' (we speak of the misty periods of the year 558). 
Permitted to wear robes of the same colour as that worn by 
the royal family, they came to the triennial feasts, each 
with his retinue of thirty men ; or, in the case of a Bard 
of secondary merit, with fifteen attendants, Bards like them- 
selves. 

The profession was hereditary; estates were granted to 
these minstrels ; but at their death, such property devolved 
not on the eldest son, but on him who displayed a taste for 
poetry and music. Moreover such of their poems as merited 
preservation were collected by the king's historian, or anti-^ 
quary ; and when Saint Patrick converted Ireland, he found 
no less than three hundred volumes of these productions, 
which the Saint was cruel enough to destroy. Nevertheless 
* cunning musicians ' from Ireland were taken over in order 
to improve the Welsh Bards. In both countries these social 
artistes were protected : in Ireland it was criminal to kill a 
Bard, or to distrain on Ids estate ; in Wales, he who murdered 
one of the tuneftd Bards, was fined a hundred and twenty- 
six cows. The establishment of the household of the Irish 
chiefe, like that of the Welsh chiefe, always included a 
minstrel and his retinue. The custom was Eastern: even 
the great Cham of Tartary, Sir John MandeviHe tells us, 
when seated in grand state at dinner, permitted no man 
to speak to him 'unless it be musicians to solace the 
Emperor.' , 

In process of time, when civilization advanced, and literature 
had, in consequence, gained increased extension, poetry ceased 
to be a separate profession. The invasions of the Danes pro- 
duced a striking influence ou the poetry as well as on the 
habits of the Britons. The Swedes, the Danes, and the 
Norwegians were even more addicted to the arts of poetry 
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than any Gothic or Celtic tribe. Of Asiatic origin, unsettled 
in their habits, poor, and therefore desirous of improving 
their condition by becoming Bards, they repaired to foreign 
courts to obtain a subsistence by their talents. They were 
still Pagans ; their wild fancies were unchecked, their head- 
strong passions untamed by the gentle influence of religion, 
and, until the tenth century, their romantic superstitions were 
fevourable to those dramatic scenes which they depicted. 
During the two hundred years in which the Danes made 
incursions into England they transmitted hither many of the 
poems of their Scalds or Bards. They introduced also that 
custom which has been the misery and disgrace of England — 
the practice of excessive drinking, which has ever prevailed . 
*among the northern nations of Europe. 

StiU more widely spread were the superstitions of the Scalds 
in Europe, when in the tenth century the northern men, or 
Normans, a host of adventurers from Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, invaded France under their leader, Eollo, carrying 
with them many of the northern Scalds, who transmitted their 
art to their children, and ^their successors. In return, the 
Christianized Gauls imparted to their conquerors the sublime 
and gentie precepts of religion, showing them that humanity 
and reverence were compatible with courage and magnanimity. 

Meanwhile the greatest revolution of ancient days was 
taking place in Europe. The age of chivalry had commenced 
upon the overthrow of the Eoman Empire, and women, 
emancipated from obscurity, and protected from violence, 
assumed their rightfiil place in the social scale. To the 
Goths, we * must refer,' says Warton, * the origin of gallantry 
in Europe, the Eomans never introduced these sentiments 
into their European provinces.' It was indeed an era 
which the aspiring, intelligent, but not always judicious, 
Englishwomen who plead their rights in our times, ought 
to celebrate by jubilees. The Goths ascribed to women 
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divine and prophetic qualities. Women were admitted to 
councils of state. Women prophesied, and, what was still 
more e:^traordinary, were believed. The modem English 
woman may but faintly imagine the lofty Velleda, a German 
prophetess, seated on a high tower, whence she despatched her 
commands to surrounding tribes. She will doubtless shrink 
fix)m emulating the devoted wives who fought by the sides of 
their husbands, and fell or conquered with the warriors. 
She will revere, no doubt, that venerable prophetess, who, 
when the Cimbri, a Scandinavian tribe, sat in stem consul- 
tation, presided over the august assembly, dressed in long 
vestments of dazzling white. In due time the spirit of 
chivalry became a recognized institution. Feudal establish- 
ments were formed ; each military fortress had its seigneur 
and its lady ; the high notions of female chastity which pre- 
vailed among the Goths, the passion for war, the feats of 
arms, the emulation, the courtesy, the romantic asssociations 
which centred aU that was pure, and lofty, and beautiftd in 
woman, changed and elevated the character of poetry and 
romance. We, who see only the vestiges of chivalry in the 
decaying remains of ancient castles, can, perhaps, but faintly 
conceive the high-impassioned sentiment of reverence and 
love which invested some noble damsel dwelling in a massive 
tower, guarded by loyal retainers, with every perfection. 
Noble birth, enhanced by the feudal system, was almost an 
indispensable attribute in the eyes of the respectful, admiring 
knight, who aspired to win, by feats of valour and deeds of 
hiunanity, the reward of one kindly approval. When the 
Crusades were ended, gaUant spirits had no other objects to 
turn to than to protect those at home ; and a sort of heroic 
fanaticism mingled the romance of chivalry with the holy 
convictions of faith. Superstitious as they were, the Goths 
combined, as Warton well expresses it, the 'blended char 
racters ' of the ' hero and the saint.' 
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As yet the * Literature of Society' existed chiefly in the 
verses of the Bards ; and its progress was lamentably retarded 
by the great scarcity of books. The valuable libraries of 
Italy had been destroyed by the northern hosts ; and in the 
10th century books were so scarce that a hundred and fifty 
volumes was considered an immense library. When books 
were lent, a formal bond was given for their restitution at a 
certain time — a species of obligation which would be re- 
garded as a great encroachment on the freedom of our 
dishonest days, when few persons think of returning books 
except under pressure. When Nicholas, Bishop of Ely, 
bequeathed a Bible to the monks of St. Swithin, in Winches- 
ter, the grateful friars founded a mass for the repose of his 
soul — a sort of tribute somewhat like what we term a * testi- 
monial ' in our days. When a generous benefactor to society 
wished to shine forth splendidly as its friend, he presented a 
book to some religious house, depositing it on the altar with 
great solemnity. Awful denunciations were levelled at him 
who should purloin a work thus left or given ; and in fact 
the Prior of Kochester made no scruple of consigning to 
everlasting damnation the soul of him who should conceal or 
abstract a copy of Aristotle's Physics from his convent 
Even when a book was purchased, witnesses were summoned 
to be present at so momentous an occasion. In Oxford, 
students reading a Latin Bible were obliged to deposit a 
pledge. Nor were they allowed to keep a book more than 
an hour at a time, lest it should militate against the studies 
of others; — a regulation very necessary, since in 1300 the 
library of the University consisted of a few tracts, chained, 
or kept in chests in the chancel of St. Mary's Church. Even 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester's library, munificent as he was 
to Oxford, contained only six hundred volumes. Nor were 
foreign cities better supplied ; at the beginning of the 14th 
century, Paris could boast of only four classical works in 
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the royal Kbrary. It may, therefore, be readily conceived 
how welcome were the bards and historical poets, who 
formed the only medium by which the gratification of 
curiosity could be supplied, — the only source of imaginative 
recreation. 

In process of time, as it is well known, however, this state 
of things, both in France and England, was changed. Charles 
the Fifth of France first formed a library in the Palace of 
the Louvre, out of the presents of books which were sent to 
him from the remotest parts of France, in compliment to 
his known ^aste for reading. He ordered them to be care- 
fully transcribed and richly illuminated; and placed them 
in what was long callol ^ La Tour de la Idbraire,' in the 
Louvra So much did this monarch honour his books that 
he caused the three rooms in which he placed his treasures 
to be wainscoted with Irish oak, with ceilings of cypress 
wood, beautifully carved. He could not foresee that in 1425 
the English should conquer France, march into Paris, and 
send all his valued collection to England, where Duke Hum- 
phrey obtained them, and they became the foundation of 
his vaunted collection. Books, in fact, fetched such excessive 
prices that none but princes and nobles could hope ever even 
to look into them ; witness the enormous sum paid for John 
of Menu's ' JRoman de la Rose, which was sold about 1400, 
before the palace gate of Paris, for forty crowns, or thirty- 
three pounds six shiUings and sixpence. The enthusiasm for 
letters which marked the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 
First was confined, in the dark era to which we now refer, to 
professional poets and ecclesiastics, and was exhibited but 
rarely in the palace or the castle. The examples, therefore, 
of Charles the I'ifth and of Duke Humphrey were the 
more notable. Many circumstances combined to favour the 
production of romantic literature more greatly amongst the 
French than in England, before the period when Chaucer 
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and Gower flourished. The French seigneurs lived in far 
greater magnificence than our old English barons of the 
12th and 13th centuries. Their feudal system was more 
complete; they held their lands by rights almost royal; 
they maintained schools in their castles, in which youths 
were taught the rules and practice of chivalry; and these 
high-bom boys soon learned to put into practice what they 
had acquired in the splendid tournaments in which the 
. French noblesse delighted. The troubadours of Provence are 
said by several authorities to have been the first writers of 
metrical romance ; and, discarding the use of Latin, in which 
hitherto all works had been written, they composed their 
verses in theProvengal dialect, so that their poems became the 
delight, not only of princes and nobles, but of an inferior 
and larger class of persons. The works of the earliest 
troubadours consisted of satires, fables, love-sonnets, and 
allegories. 'Gallantry,' says Fontenelle, 'was the parent 
of French poetry.' After the Crusades a difierent order 
of troubadours arose; and chivalric deeds and romantic 
adventures became the theme of the Provencal poets. 

The connexion of French literature with that of England 
was close, and long continued. The English Court, during 
two hundred years after the Conquest, was, it must be re- 
marked, completely French; and our monarchs, from alli- 
ances and early prepossessions, seem to have been almost 
more intimately connected with France than with England. 
Our scholars were sent to Paris for education; our best 
romance writers of that day preferred writing in French to 
adopting the unpolished vernacular tongue of the English. 
The people, in fact, spoke either Norman-Saxon or Danish- 
Saxon, adulterated with French; children at school were 
forbidden to read their own language, and were taught 
Norman only; the poor natives, of the lower class, were, 
in fact, during this dreary period, reduced to so low a state 
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of servitude and misery, that the English name was used 
as a term of reproach ; even the Saxon way of writing was 
allowed to fall into disuse, and the knowledge of that 
tongue would soon have wholly died away had it not been 
necessary to maintain it in order to comprehend the ancient 
charters in that language. The Court spoke French only ; 
and if some vernacular idiom was suffered to appear it was 
condemned as vulgar ; and to avoid such a barbarism boys 
were sent to French monasteries that they might there 
forget their mother tongue, and adopt another less offensive 
to ears polite. Amongst numerous specimens of Norman- 
Saxon poetry Warton gives one, of which the following 
lines form the commencement : it is the earliest love-song in 
that language known. It is taken from the Harleian MSS., 
and is of the date 1300 : — 

* Blow northeme wynd , 
Sent thou me my suetyng ; 
Blow northeme wynd, 

Blou, blou, blou. 
Ichot a burde in boure bryht, 
That fully semly is on syht, 
Menskful maiden of myht, 
;; Feir aut fre to fonde. 

In al this wnrhliche won, 
A bnrde of blod and of bon, 
Neuer zete y nuste* non 
Lussomore in londe. 
Blow &C.' 

This specimen will probably content the modem reader. 
In such sonnets, and in metrical romances ru the same 
tongue, the enslaved English, long after the Conquest, de- 
lighted. It was reserved for a later period to restore our 
language, and to revive with it our national character. Mean- 

* Knew not. 
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time, our Norman ancestors, in their stately castles, were 
listening to metrical tales, which have been, in many instances, 
lost, or which are only partly traceable in those old English 
romances, which long constituted a large portion of the 

* Literature of Society/ 

After the preceding specimen of the Norman-Saxon lan- 
guage, we shall not be disposed to censure Henry the Third, 
of England, who invited from the remote town of Avranches 
Master Henry to become his minstrel at the British court 

* Master Henry the versifier,' as -he was called, received 
as his stipend, one hundred shillings annually. He had 
the bad taste, thus patronized as he was, to reflect on the 
rusticity of the Cornish men ; probably not without reason, 
Edward the First encouraged Kobert of Gloucester, a monk of 
Gloucester Abbey. Kobert de Brunne, or Bourne, a Gil- 
bertine monk from Depyng in Lincolnshire, next enjoyed 
his patronage. He was chiefly a translator ; yet to him the 
great antiquary Heame, attributes the old metrical romance 
of * Eichard Cuer de Lyon ' — produced, perhaps, in the leisure 
of monastic life. In similar seclusion was the famous * History 
of Guy Earl of Warwick ' written by Waller of Exeter, a 
Franciscan friar, who flourished at Garocus, in Cornwall, in 
the year 1292. Strange to say, monastic libraries were full 
of romances. Fancy, passion, perhaps recollection, broke the 
old rules of conventual routine. The monks — sometimes old 
soldiers — delighted in annals of heroism ; sometimes converted 
and penitent courtiers, they cherished the gay Bcimce, as the 
art of minstrelsy was termed, and concealed among their 
Missals and Psalters, books full of love sonnets or of amorous 
chronicles. Human nature crept out; and when the com- 
missioners employed to search the convents in the time of 
Henry the Eighth turned over a mass of homilies and Psalters 
in old monastic libraries, there fell out * Sir Tristram,' * Guy 
de Burgoyne,' or Menu's * Boman de la Eose,' the precious 
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recreation of the saintly fathers in their long and pensive 
leisure hours. A friar, according to Pierce Plowman in his 
* Visions/ was far more conversant with the rhymes of 
Robin Hood and of Eandal of Chester than with his Pater- 
• nosters, nor were the monks without their social pleasures. 
Sometimes the conventual edifice rang with the songs of 
minstrels, who were admitted and well paid at festivals. 
When a certain Bishop of Winchester visited the convent of 
St. Swithin's, in that city, he was entertained by Herbert, a 
minstrel, who sang * Queen Emma delivered from the plough- 
share.' ^ Jefirey the Harper,' as he was called, had, more- 
over, a regular pension from the Benedictines at Hide, near 
Winchester. In the Abbeys of Conway and Stratflur a Bard 
was always retained; and in the convents of Wales the 
poetry of the Bards was preserved. 

It was to the recesses of the convent, therefore, that the 
Court often owed the preservation of the most popular 
romances. Among the most fashionable works of the day 
was the Anglo-Norman romance of ^ Eichard Coeur de Lion,' 
before referred to. It is in this metrical tale that Eichard is 
described as tearing out the lion's heart, and eating it before 
the astonished King of Almain. Hence the appellation of 
Coeur de Lion. 

* Yevis, as I understand can. 
This is a devil, and no n^an, 
That has my strong lion y-slawe, 
The heart out of his body drawe. 
And has eaten it with good will ! 
He may be called, with right skill, 
Kyng y-christened of most renown. 
Strong RicMrd Coeur de Lion* * 

This romance, we are assured, was sung to the harp in 
Provence whilst Eichard, meantime, was cultivating the 

* Ellis's * Specimens of Early English Metrical Komances,* vol. ii., p. 201. 
VOL. I. C 
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mflder qualities of which his character, half-barbarous half- 
chivalric, was composed. He could * make stanzas on the 
eyes of gentle ladies,' even whilst fresh from the Crusades ; 
and in the delicious South he learned to sing his compositions 
to the harp. The old story of his imprisonment on his way 
back from the Holy Land, and the incident of his deliverance, 
is curious and picturesque, if not true, and rests on the 
authority of French chroniclers. The gallant monarch was 
incarcerated during a whole year in a castle belonging to 
the Duke of Austria. Here Blondell de Nesle, his favourite 
minstrel, traced him ; and placing himself before a window 
of the chamber in which the King was confined, he struck up 
a French chcmBon^ which in happier days Eichard and he 
had composed and sung together. The troubadour paused 
as he finished one haK of the song. To his delight, a voice 
which he recognized sang the remainder. Certain that no 
other captive than Eichard could know that air, Blondell 
hastened to England, and informed the despairing islanders 
where their hero was imprisoned. The King's deliverance 
was the result. 

Of Eichard's compositions only one fragment remains, and 
that is a remonstrance to his barons of England, of Poitou, 
Gascony, and Guienne, for sufifering him to remain in bond- 
age — a composition touching, if not for its merits, from the 
circumstances in which it was written. The bondage, like 
many apparently adverse events in life, had not only its 
alleviations, but its advantages. Its alleviations were those 
of music and poetry. Eichard, languishing in prison, learned 
to sing, to play, and to compose from the Provencal trou- 
badours, in perfection. The caged bird loses ordinarily its 
melodious notes; but Eichard, with all the iron in his 
great nature, gained in durance the gay science. He came 
home in love with fair Provence, and was followed by many 
of her minstrels and poets, who introduced into England tales 
and songs, many of which were translated into what the 
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Provencals called * quaint English.' Of these the tale of 
Bichard Ccbut de Lion was one of the most famous. 

• King Kichard is the beste 
That is found in any geste/ 

It was translated, as appears by the prologue. 

* In Frannce these rymes were wroht. 
Every Englyshe ne knew it not.* 

And not only were music and poetry, but the pleasures of 
society, in other ways, enhanced by the accomplished Proven- 
cals who thronged around the court. Fayditt, a minstrel from 
Avignon, had such a ready wit that his countrymen used to 
describe his poetry ^de bom mots e de bon son.* Petrarch 
said of him that his tongue was * shield, helmet, sword, and 
spear.' Dante gave him a place in his Paradise. Like many 
of his class Fayditt was extravagant and voluptuous. After 
the death of Eichard he travelled on foot for twenty years, 
accompanied by a young and accomplished nun of Aix in 
Provence, whom he had induced to accompany him as his 
wife — and they sang and played, despite her broken vows, 
at old baronial halls together. Then there was the hand- 
some Fouquet de Marseilles, who, wherever he went, ^fit 
les dSlkes de la Oour ;' and who fell in love with the wife of 
one of his patrons, repented, turned monk, and became 
Archbishop of Toulouse. These gay Frenchmen, with Blon- 
dell de Nesle at their head, made the court of Kichard ring 
with delight But, at Kichard's death, all true chivalry ex- 
pired : the Muses dropped and hung their heads ; yet one 
revolution had been accomplished : the English had learned 
to love the songs of Provence : the poetry of the South, and 
the customs of Normandy had heightened the chivalric ten- 
dwicies of the peopla Even in Wales, Norman fashions crept 
in — and Ehees a Gryffyth, king of South Wales, made a feast 
at the castle of Cardigan, in which not only deeds of arms 
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were exhibited, but trials of skill in verse and music were 
held among the Bards of Wales, who were seated with 
honour on chairs in his great halL 

Eichard was the last of our monarchs whose achievements 
were the subject of fiction. After his romantic career was 
ended, history assumes a sterner aspect. True or false, we 
part with the legends that have Eichard for their hero, with 
regret. His magnificence, his taste, his chivalric exploits, 
his courtesy, aie rudely but expressively summed up by 
Eobert de Brunne. 

* The Bomans tellis gret pas of his doughty dede, 
Soudan so curteys* never drank no wyne. 
The same the Bomans sais that is of Bichardyn ; 
In prisoun was he bounden as the Bomance sais ; 
In chaynes and lede wounden that hevy was of heis.* 

Courteous as he was, Eichard was so formidable in combat 
that the Saracens used to quiet their children when peevish 
by repeating his name — a word of fear ; and when riding, if 
their horses started, they spurred on the restive steeds with 
this exclamation : * M cuides- tu qm ce soit le Roy Rkhart r 

No wonder, when the appearance of Coeur de Lion in battle 
is thus described : 

* He lept on hors when it was lyght ; 
Or he in his sadel did lepe» 
Of many things he took kepe. 
His men brought him that he had, 
A square tree of fourty fete. 
Before his sadeU anone he it sete 
Task that they should it fease 
Himself was richely begird, 
From the creste ryght to the tone. 
He was coverd wondersly wele 
All with splentes of good stele. 
And then above an hauberke.' 
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'Upon his create a dove whyte 
Sygnyfycane of the Holy Spirite, 
Upon a cross the dove stode 
Of gold nnwTOught, rjche and gode/ 

' King Bicharde to his sadele dyd lepe, 
Oertes, who that wolde take kepe, 
To see that fyte it were fayre : 
All so harde as they might dyre : 
After theys fete sprang out fyre : 
Tabours and trumpeters gan blowe : 
There men myght se in a throwe 
How Kynge Bicharde that noble man 
Encountered with the Soudan.' 
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CHAPTER n. 

In reviewing the progress of social Kterature, one image is 
called up forcibly before the mind. It is that of a very young 
man, towards whom, in deference and courtesy, all faces 
turn, as he mingles with the great and gay in the court of 
Edward the Third. Time has passed on since the halls in 
which Coeur de Lion touched the harp were thronged with 
troubadours from Provence : and now Sk native poet stands 
in the presence of the lettered and chivalric Edward. Even 
if the fame of his great acquirements had not procured him 
respect, the surpassing beauty and grace of this youthful 
author's person would have commanded success in the world 
for the young poet laureate, Geoffrey Chaucer. His fair 
complexion, his ftdl and roseate lips, his perfect contour of 
face, and height of body, are, however, but vulgar attractions 
compared with the rare intellect which in its inherent dignity 
gave dignity and ease to his deportment even when royalty 
was present. The youth whom we have been accustomed to 
venerate as * Old Chaucer,' brings with him to that stately 
circle a reputation for all that it seems to require a life time 
to compass. 

The winning boy — ^for he was when first he became famous 
little more than a boy — is even then reported to have been * a 
ready logician, a smooth rhetorician, a pleasant poet, a grave 
phikwopher, an ingenious mathematician, and a holy divine.' 
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And he is the handsomest man of his time withal : he whom as 
the father of English poetry we regard as an aged man, is the 
favourite of nature and fortune: a delightful accession to 
every courtly revel ; a man to attract every female heart ; 
a courtier unsurptissed in the accomplishments of the day ; 
a lover to love and die for ; an intuitive philosopher, to whom, 
like Shakespeare, all science, all letters, all the history of 
this great world seemed largely, though mysteriously opened : 
and also, says his biographer, * that he was a great master in 
. astronomy was plain from his discourses of the astrolabe ; 
that he was versed in the hermetick philosophy appears from 
his tale of the Chanon's Yeoman; that his knowledge of 
divinity was evident from his Parson's Tale ; and his philo- 
sophy from his Testament of Love.' And with all the 
dawnings of this vast treasury of knowledge in his young 
mind, Geoffrey Chaucer left Oxford and presented himself at 
the court of King Edward. 

We can fancy the envious asking, as they remarked the 
native majesty of his mien, ^ Who is he ? Whence came he ? 
Is he not of mean birth? The son of a vintner? or, perchance, 
of a merchant ?* 

Contemporaries, doubtless, could answer these questions, 
but posterity has discovered no trace even of Geoffrey 
Chaucer's birth-plaoe. Speght, in his life of the Poet, pub- 
lished in Stowe's * Survey of London,' states that he was the 
son of one Bichard Chaucer, a vintner at the corner of Eirten 
Lane, who, in 1348, did the ftiture poet laureate the favour to 
die, and so to get rid of all traces of his tavern origm, by 
leaving that same tavern, with all his stock in trade, to the 
church of St Aldermary, where the worthy man was buried ; 
and Fuller, glad of an opportunity for what one of Chaucer's 
biographers calls a * silly jest,' repeats the statement : * I have 
heard his arms quarrelled at,' says this devoted lover of the 
aristocracy, * being argent and gules strangely combined, and 
hard to be blazoned. Some mere wits have made it the 
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dashing of white and red wine (the parents of an ordinary 
claret) as nicking his father's profession.' 

Persons of what Chaucer's biographer calls * solider heads ' 
than Fuller's, opine nevertheless that Chaucer was of good 
birth, from the post which he held at court, as page. They 
have even given him a knightly progenitor in a certain Sir 
John Chaucer; unhappily the French surname of the 
Chaucer signifies a shoemaker, chatissi^re. Still the diBSculty 
is got over by that grand resource, the Roll of Battel Abbey, 
which shows that in spite of their unlucky name the Le 
Chausirs, or Chattsaiers, were Norman chieftains who fol- 
lowed William the Conqueror to England. At all events, if 
not a gentleman by birth, Geoffrey was one by nature and 
education. Although no positive assertion as to the place of 
his birth has been made, we may accept his own evidence on 
the point : * The city of London,' he writes, * that is to me so 
dear and sweet, in which I was forth grown, and more kindly 
love have I to that place than any other on earth, as every 
kindly creature hath full appetite to that place of his kindly 
engendruer, &c.' 

Let us not, however, regard this allusion to London as a 
confession that Chaucer was the son either of a vintner, or of 
a merchant, as Heame asserts. The city of London was then 
the abode of many of the greatest nobles and commoners ; 
the Court was stationed there ; it was in those days no dis- 
paragement to a man's nobility to be bom near AJdersgate, 
or in * Chepe.' As in all other old towns, the streets were 
composed in some parts of stately edifices, which have long 
since yielded to the necessity for innovation. The City was 
near the Tower, for protection ; to the River, for pleasure and 
convenience; to Black-Friars, for devotion, as well as on 
account of the courts of law, held in that ancient monastery ; 
near White-Friars, for refuge, and to St Paul's, for fashionable 
gossip and news of all sorts : so that the City which we now 
pass through with a sort of protest of horror and aversion. 
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was then a very pleasant place indeed. Wheeled carriagefi 
were not known, or, at all events, only used on state and 
rare occasions. The litter borne through the streets made 
no noise ; the boat on the river glided gaily and noiselessly 
from Whitehall to Baynard's Castle — ^the plashing of the oars 
and the song of the minstrel its sole heralds on the dear 
waters. 

But, if not a gentleman by birth, Chaucer had every pri- 
vilege of that favoured position. He studied at both the 
universities after the manner of those times ; his poem of the 
* Court of Love' was written at Cambridge, when he was 
eighteen. After his collegiate career was over he travelled 
both in France and the Low Countries ; he returned, entered 
at the Middle Temple (and no man, be it observed, could, in 
those days, be a barrister without showing that his family 
had for three descents borne arms), and, after acquiring 
something of law, removed to Court, and became a page. 
How could a man's life be more en rigU for any aristocratic 
station ? And, as in German courts in the present day, high 
birth was then requisite in that — ^if not the gayest and most 
splendid — the most influential court then in Europe. 

Chaucer at thirty years of age attained the time of life 
when, if a man is ever to become prudent, he displays 
symptoms of that virtue. The Court of a monarch famed for 
his love of learning, no less than for his valour, had doubt- 
less its temptations as well as its delights ; but Chaucer was 
proof against the perils of his position. It is true, so esteemed 
was he, that his attendance at Court was rarely dispensed 
with : the brilliant wit, the powerful imagination of the poet 
gave a relish to every leisure hour ptissed by King Edward 
and Queen Philippa in the then remote palace of Woodstock, 
whither Chaucer usually followed the Court. He has rendered 
the tame country around, classic ground by his poetry. Old 
Woodstock was the first park ever walled in, in England ; 
and this enclosure had been made not many years before 
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Chaucer's time ; the walls being constructed of green stone. 
Here, in a square stone house near the park gate, Chaucer 
resided, when his royal patron chose to inhabit the ancient 
pile which Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, abetted, if not 
guided, by Vanbrugh, pulled down as unsightly. Here, when 
not on duty, Geoffrey Chaucer lived, we are told, as we should 
wish such a man to Kva He loved the exercise of walking 
greatly, and preferred it, as men of meditative turn commonly 
do, to all others. He went to rest at ^sunset, and rose before 
dawn ; this morning walk may be traced in his poem of the 

* Cuckoo and Nightingale.' We see him, in fancy, passing 
through the park, and descending into the valley, through 
which the river Glyme, then a brook, meanders. He enjoyed in 
all its luxury the freshness and fragrance of the morning, and 
no poethas ever better described that delicious influence of 
early dawn, which so few persons ever experience in this 
country. In his rambles, Chaucer conceived perhaps those pro- 
jects of translation, an adaptation of the old metrical romances 
— ^works which he seems to have made almost his own. The un- 
rivalled pathos of which he was master was doubtless cherished 
in these lonely walks, far fr6m the interests and details of the 

" Court In his ^ Dream ' he has described the scene of his early 
exercise as he passes beneath the White Castle, or palace of 
Woodstock, crowning the hill above the stream. What can 
be more graphic than his forest scenes ? ' The springing 
sun,' writes one of his panegyrists, * grows warm in his lines, 
and the fragrant air blows cool in his descriptions ; we smell 
the sweets of the blooming haws, and hear the musick of the 
feathered choir whenever we take a walk with him in the 
forest.* 

It was in his hours of retirement that the poem of the 

* Flowre and the Leafe' was conceived. This poem resembled 
one of those ChantB RoyauXy introduced about the year 1380, 
and called the ^ New Poetry,^ from its superseding the com- 
position of the Provencals. It may truly be described as one 
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species of the * Literature of Society ;' combining, as* it did, 
rural descriptions with a romantic and allegoric strain throne- 
out the whole. The poet is portrayed as sitting in a delicibus 
arbour formed of eglantine : before him advance knights and 
ladies ; some of the latter are crowned with flowers, others 
with chaplets of Agnus Castus ; all own a gentle allegiance ; 
some to the * Ladye of the Flowre,' others to the * Ladye of the 
Leafe.' Some are dressed in white, some in green ; beside 
them are knights with coronals of oak-leaves on their heads, 
carrying branches of oak, or of maple, or of hazlewood : but 
all is not sylvan ; the Court bravely shines out in rubies, gold, 
pearl, and other jewels beneath the garniture of flowers. 
Minstrels also in green, precede the gay procession. 

Then a lady ^ sings bargaret,' or a pastoral in honour of the 
daisy (bargaret, meaning a song, k la bergere, or shepherd's 

song) :— 

* A bargaret in praising the daisie. 
For as methought among her notis sweeteii 
She said si douce est la Margarite,* 

Whilst this performance is going on, a nightingale, perched 
on an enormous laurel tree, sings the whole service, * longing 
to May ;' then the knights and ladies do obeisance — some to 
the leaf, some to the flower of the daisy ; others bend down 
and worship a bed of flowers. Flora is introduced; the 
Ladye of the Leafe invites the Ladye of the Flowre to a 
banquet. In this exquisite allegory a deep meaning is couched : 
the leaf represents perseverance and virtue ; the flower in- 
dolence and pleasure. No wonder, then, that in the poem, 
the newly-made Knights of the Garter— that order having 
been recently instituted by Edward the Third — ^are crowned 
with the leaf, and take their places by the Knights of the 
Bound Table, and by the side of Chai'lemagne's Twelve Peers, 
who had received a similar honour. 

Such were some of Chaucer's efforts, during the leisure 
of his life. The elegant contest for superior poetic skill 
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was devised by a woman. Isaure, Countess of Tholouse, 
founded the famous floral games, in which he who had pro- 
duced the finest poem was crowned with a golden violet. It 
was from this institution that Chaucer derived his allegory. 
The fantastic custom of thus rewarding the professors of the 
gay science, soon obtained throughout France. 

The charming conceits, the exquisite descriptions, the noble 
moral infused throughout the whole of this poem, the 
* Flowre and the Leafe,' are characteristic of the best parts of 
Chaucer's nature — of the best productions of his genius. The 
grossness of many of his poems was characteristic, as Warton 
justly observes, * of his age.' * We are apt,' he adds, * to form 
romantic and exaggerated notions about the moral innocence 
of our ancestors. Ages of ignorance and simplicity are 
thought to be ages of purity.' We find not only in the pro- 
ductions of Chaucer, but in those of similar periods, that this 
is an error. * Eude periods have that grossness of manners 
which is not less friendly to virtue than luxury itself.' * Men,' 
we still quote from Warton, *are less ashamed as they are 
less polished.' Eefinement, at all events, suppresses pubb'c 
licentiousness. 

But circumstances occurred to elevate the tone of a mind 
full o£ virtuous resolve, and ennobled by faith in Christianity. 
One of the fruits of Chaucer's success at Court was the patron- 
age of John of Graunt, Duke of Lancaster, son of Edward the 
Third, and the friendship of the accomplished Duchess Blanch. 
This illustrious couple soon invited Chaucer to reside in their 
family ; they even wished him to marry one of their especial 
and favourite protegees. Among the suite of Blanch was 
Catherine Eouer, the daughter of Sir Payne Eouer, a native 
of Hainault and Guienne, King at Arms. Catherine was the 
widow of Sir John S wynford of Lincoln, and held, at that time, 
the oflBice of governess to the children of John of Gaunt ; she 
was, also, his acknowledged mistress. She had been domesti- 
cated in his family before her marriage; she now returned to it 
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in tliis double capacity, and lier children were subsequently 
legitimatized by Act of Parliament. Catherine had a sister, 
named Philippa ; and, with the fall approval of his patron, 
Chaucer, then in the very flower of his age, was married to 
this lady. The alliance added considerably to his influence 
at Court. He was now overwhelmed with honours and gifts : 
first, a pension of twenty marks per annum (afterwards doubled) 
was bestowed on him ; next he was appointed one of the 
gentlemen of the Privy Chamber ; then he was deputed to hold 
the now extinct honour of Shield-Bearer to the King ; so that 
he was always near the royal person, and, incase of important 
victories taMng place, was entitled to signal rewards. He was 
afterwards sent to Genoa to hire ships for the King's use — for 
we had then but few ships of our own, and were obliged 
to hire them where we could — and on his return, was 
made Comptroller of 'the Customs of the Port of London for 
wood, for wood-fells, and for hides ; one stipulation was that 
he should personally execute his office, and keep the accounts 
with his own hand. So well did Chaucer ftdfil his trust that 
the King granted him, besides a pension, a pitcher of wine 
daily in the port of London, to be delivered by the butler of 
England. Chaucer's success in his various employments takjes 
away the reproach from poets as being unfit for common life. 
His diligence and honesty brought his reward in the accumula- 
tion of a fortune amounting to a thousand a year ; in the 
enjoyment of which, at that time a large income, he lived 
with dignity. The confidential servant of his sovereign, it 
does not, however, appear that he arrived at any other honour, 
in spite of the gold chain which he wore around his neck, and 
which is depicted in the original portrait of this great writer. 
It is supposed, however, to have been his insignia of office as 
Comptroller of the Customs. 

Whilst aU earthly prosperity seemed to attend the career 
of Chaucer, John Wickliffe, ' the morning star of the Eeforma- 
tion,' was preparing the minds of the higher classes for the 
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great blessings which were afterwards permitted to visit 
this country. The lower classes were, in those times, devoted 
to the Eomanist faith, but cultivated intellects hailed the 
fearless censures of Wickliffe, — ^his exposure of corruption, his 
attack on transubstantiation, and his declaration that he would 
seal his opinions with his blood ; and these striking announce- 
ments, coming in an age of the deepest mental subjection, and 
of the darkest credulity, found a ready response in the heart of 
Chaucer. The death of Edward the Black Prince, — the youth 
of Eichard the Second, the heir apparent, — the great popularity 
of the Duke of Lancaster, all contributed to the importance 
of that movement which was now stirring within the pale of 
the Church itself. Hitherto Chaucer's muse had been ex- 
ercised in lively and courtly themes ; ^ amongst which, his 
* Complaint of the Black Knight,' written in honour of John 
of Graunt's courtship of the Duchess Blanch, was amongst 
the most elegant. But he now applied his versatile talents to 
other themes, and attacked the ignorant and indolent monks 
and priests, whose vices, he thought, injured the faith in which 
Chaucer was ever a believer. Centuries afterwards a tribute 
was paid to the share that Chaucer had in opening men's 
eyes, by John Fox, in his 'Acts and Monuments.' * Chaucer,' 
he observes, * seems to have been a right Wicklevian, or else 
there never was any ;* and that all his works almost, if they 
be thoroughly advised will testify, (albeit it be done in mirth 
and covertly,) and especially the latter end of his third 
book of the Testament of Love ; for there purely he toucheth 
the highest matter, that is, the Communion ; wherein, except 
a man be altogether bKnd, he may espy him at the full. 
Although in the same book (as in all others he useth to do), 
imder shadows covertly, as under a vizor, he suborneth truth 
in some such sort, as both privily she may profit the godly- 
minded, and not be espied of the crafty adversary. And 

* Biog. Art. Chaucer. 
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therefore the bishops belike, taking his words but for jest 
and toys, in condemning other books, yet permitted his books 
to be read/ And to these remarks Fox adds that many 
persons were converted by Chaucer's works, among which he 
mentions the ^Tale of a Ploughman,' one of the poems 
ascribed to the Poet. 

The insurrection of the bigoted citizens ; their attack on 
the beautiful palace of the Savoy, the residence of John of 
Gaunt ; the negotiations with France, in which Chaucer was 
accredited as envoy, — arer important events belonging to 
history, and not to the annals of social life. One thing is 
remarkable: grants as well as honours had signalized 
Chaucer's career ; but there must be something combustible 
in literature, which seems, to use a vulgar proverb, * to bum 
a candle at both ends,' or, to adopt another metaphor, some- 
thing that makes to itself wings to fly away — in money gained 
by authorship ; for soon after the accession of Eichard the 
Second, Chaucer's debts and difficulties had become so con- 
siderable, that he was obliged to throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the King to save him from his creditors. 

After this era Chaucer's whole life was tinged with gloom. 
The times were indeed *out of joint.' John of Gaunt's 
influence had declined ; the name and fortune of Chaucer had 
been mixed up with the insurrections of Wat Tyler and of 
Jack Straw ; his patron, it was even asserted, disowned the 
doctrines of Wicklifie, and called them ^the doctrine of 
devih y but this is supposed to have been erroneous. Chau- 
cer, however, stood firm ; his advice to John of Northampton, 
then Mayor of Loudon, to reform the city on Wickleian 
principles, imperilled his safety, and the weak King Richard 
gave orders for his arrest, and Chaucer fled first to Hainault, 
and afterwards to Zealand. Here he wrote his * Testament of 
Love,' that admirable treatise in which his burthened heart 
gave vent to the sorrows which were almost too heavy for 
him to sustain. Many were the impoverished exiles around 
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him in that foreign land. He relieved them for a time ; but 
treacherous men at home stopped his remittances. He then, 
rashly perhaps — but to avoid starvation — came over to 
England. Here he was thrown into prison, and only set at 
liberty after his endeavours to restore the peace of the city, 
and to obtain certain concessions which were made to the 
King. 

Harassed, calumniated, weary of the world, Chaucer now 
resolved to retire for ever from the court life which he had 
loved so well He fixed upon Woodstock as his future home. 
H^d he written no other book, his * Testament of Love' 
would at once have immortalized his name, and shown forth 
his own true character. In it he taught the knowledge of 
* one very God our Creator, as also the state of grace and 
the state of glory, all which good things are figured by a 
Margarite Pearl.' *In this work we see,' writes one of 
Chaucer's biographers, ' a great philosopher broken by mis- 
fortunes, deserted by companions, and exposed to the censure 
of an evil world, delivering himself in a prison with freedom 
and spirit, though in the language of sorrow ; painting in the 
boldest colours his own mistakes as well as those of others, 
and pointing out the sole recreations that are left when a man 
is abandoned by fortune and Mends.' 

It was at this era that John of Gaunt married the Lady 
Catherine Swynford, the sister of Chaucer's ynSe, This was a 
step that astonished the world, for Catherine had long since 
bid adieu both to youth and beauty ; yet the old attachment 
felt for her by the Duke had revived. For a time the 
fortunes of Chaucer were benefited by this alliance ; but the 
death of the Duke of Lancaster again crushed all his hopes. 
He retreated to Dunnington Castle, where he witnessed the 
revolution which placed Henry of Lancaster upon the throne, 
and vended the circumstance related by Froissart, who, 
whilst in attendance upon Queen Philippa at Berkhamstead, 
heard an ancient knight expounding to the maids of honour 
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that prophecy of Merlin's, which predicted that neither 
Edward Prince of Wales nor the Duke of Clarence should 
wear the crown, but that it should fall to the House of Lan- 
caster. 

About half a mile from Spireham -land — the ancient Spiria 
of Antoninus — and a mile from Newbury in Berkshire, the 
traveller in going from London passes over the river Kennet 
to the village of Dunmngton : a steep ascent leads to what is 
still called the * Castle Hill ;' and from this emiuence a view 
over several counties may be enjoyed. In the days when 
the learned Camden wrote, ' Dunnington Castle,' a small but 
neat edifice, stood entke on this hill, and, having windows on 
all sides, commanded the charming prospect around. This 
house or castle — most country houses belonging to gentry 
were called castles in. those days — ^was originally built by Sir 
Eichard Adderbury, who founded an hospital, which he 
called God's House, beneath it. To , this abode Chancer 
retreated. In it he chiefly passed the last two years of hk 
busy life ; and here he had leisure to prepare himself for a. 
world which he ever contemplated in all the loving warmth 
of a faith as true as ever imperfect man cherished ; here, 
in the delicious park which then encircled his home he 
wrote poen\s ; here he planted trees ; his poems and his trees 
were the delight of his age. His trees survived him tiU the 
time of Evelyn, who described them id his * Sylva.' Three 
oaks, he teUs us, were planted by Chaucer — the King's oak, 
the Queen's oak, and Chaucer's oak. Of the latter Evelyn 
has left a very particular description. 

The revolution which placed Henry the Fourth on the throne 
affected severely the now shattered fortunes of Chaucer. All 
King Eichard'^ acts during the last twenty-one years beiilg 
annulled, Chaucer was obliged to repair to the metropolis to 
plead his cause, and to petition for the continuance of various 
grants allotted to him by Eichard the Second. He was now, 
for the period in which he lived, at a very advanced age — 
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seventy-two — and he might with more propriety than his 
patron, John of Gaunt, have been called * time-honoured,' 
since the Duke of Lancaster was only fifty-nine at the time of 
his death. It is supposed that this last arduous journey hastened 
Chaucer's death. Yet his suit proved propitious ; and it is 
even asserted by Dryden that Henry the Fourth made him his 
poet laureate. No such oflSce, however, as we are told by Selden, 
existed before the reign of Edward the FourtL Chaucer had, it 
is, at all events, apparent, gained the favour of Henry, as he 
had enjoyed that of the king's father. But disease rather 
than natural decay summoned him from all dependence upon 
temporal power. He met his doom with the constancy of a 
great nature; his noble intellect was spared to him to the 
last hour. As he lay in weakness and suffering, he composed 
what an old writer has expressively endorsed (in the Cottonian 
MSS.) as * a balade made by G-offrey Chaucer upon his dethe- 
bedde, lying in his grete anguysse.' Some years ago we should 
have hesitated to give this short but beautiful poem in its 
original text; but the present taste for all that is ancient 
will lead a reader to prefer the words of Chaucer to those of 
their modem translator ; and in so doing we are justified by 
Warton's observations relative to another poem : that Pope's 
elegant imitation of Chaucer's * Dream' has upon him the 
same effect as a walk amid the modem monuments placed 
in Westminster Abbey. 

GODB OOUNSAILB OF CHAUCER.* 

• Flie fro the prese and dweU with sothfastnesse 
Suffice unto thy Gode though it be small, 
For horde hath hate, and chimbyng tikilnesse, 
Prese hath envy, and well it brent ore all. 
Savour no more then the behovine shall, 
Bede well thyself, that other folk cans't rede, 
And trouthe shall the delivir it is no drede.' 

♦ Biog. Brit. Art Chaucer. 
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* Paine the not eche crokid to redresse 
In trust of her that toumith as a balle, 
Grete rest standith in litil businesse, 
Beware also to spurre again a nalle, 
Strive not as doithe a crocke with a walle, 
Denieth thyself that deniest other's dede, 
And trouthe shall the delivir it is no drede.* 

* That the is sent receive in bnxonmesse ; 
The wrastlyng of this world askith a feUe, 
Here is no home, here is but wildimesse 
For the pilgrim for the best out of the stalle, 
Loke upon high, and thanke thy God of all ; 
Veiwith thy trust and let thy ghost the lede 
And trouthe shall the delivir, it is no drede.* 

With these noble thoughts in his heart, with these words 
trembling on his feeble lips, Geo&ey Chaucer expired. He 
died on the 29th of October, 1400, and was buried in the 
great south cross aisle of Westminster Abbey, not in the 
cloister, as has been asserted. He died surrounded by friends ; 
for he carried out throughout life one great principle, that of 
never losing an opportunity of benefiting those whom he 
respected. His was a genial, communicative nature: pe- 
dantry and reserve, the great drawbacks to intimacy jfiih 
the gifted, were never experienced by the lesser lights who 
were assembled around the honoui'ed, the beloved Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

To do justice to his great acquirements, to enumerate his 
various productions, would be indeed difficult. Let us in this 
work regard him as the poet of social life only ; taking the 
most famous of his works — his ' Canterbury Tales' — as a speci- 
men of that literature which applies itself not to the learned 
alone, not alone to the pious, not exclusively to the phi- 
losopher, but to the mass of that portion of mankind who 
revel in the delights of fancy. In the compass of the * Canter^ 
bury Tales,' he has, as Dryden tells us, taken the various 
manners and humours, as we now call them, of the whole 
English nation. 
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The plan of the * Canterbury Tales ' requires, indeed, a com- 
prehensive nature to carry it out; so that, *at first sight, 
one would be apt,' says an able writer, * to pronounce it abso- 
lutely impracticable, from fi, persuasion that it must surpass 
the powers of any single mind to paint the different linea- 
ments, and call out to view the faculties of every man.' 
A company of pilgrims bound to visit the shrine of St. 
Thomas a Becket, lodge at the Tabarde Inn in Southwark. 
They are strangers to each other ; but assemble at siipper, as 
was then the custom, in the same room. A common cause 
breaks down restraints ; and the wayfaorers on the same pious 
intent must needs relieve their tedious journey by some 
device which shall, without raising disputations, pass the long 
hours of travel. The landlord was the first to propose a 
remedy against weariness ; nor was his interference likely to 
be unacceptable ; neither was any proposition from so emi- 
nent a personage apt to be slighted by his customers. The 
landlord, even so late as the days of Shakspeare, presided 
over the guest-table, and was often the life of the numerous 
party whom it was his interest to amuse. Inns were, in the 
days of Chaucer, few, but on a very large scale ; capable of 
holding two or three hundred persons, though poorly and 
even miserably furnished. The landlord of the * Tabarde' 
was a loquacious, sharp-witted man, who, if he could not 
induce his devout guests to * take their own ease in their own 
inne,' was desirous of bringing them back to it in cheerful- 
ness of spirit. He suggested that, as they went along, each 
pilgrim should be obliged to tell two stories, — one as he went, 
the other as he returned ; and, that whoever should, in the 
opinion of the company, tell the best tale, should be entitled 
to a good supper at the general expense. His recommendation 
being assented to, mine host was constituted the guide and 
governor of the party, who were to set out on the following 
mormng. 

It is in the delineation of the various characters th^t com- 
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pose the pilgrimage that Chaucer ¥bs shown himself so con- 
summate a master of his art. Dryden truly said of him 
' that he followed nature everywhere, but^ was never so bold 
as to go beyond her.' The * Decameron' of Boccaccio was, at 
that time, the delight of all the polite world, and Chaucer 
intended, in the ' Canterbury Tales,' to imitate the plan of 
that work. 

Boccaccio, taking up his ta]ps at that period when the 
plague begins to abate in Florence, supposes that ten young 
persons have retired to a country house; where, instead of 
playing at chess after dinner, it was proposed that each 
should tell a story. Chaupcf^ plan comprehends more 
than that of his favourite author. The various modes of 
life, different views, and antecetlent histories of a company of 
pilgrims afforded an admirable scope for his genius; and, 
with many imperfections, the result was admirable in its 
way. 

*A11 his pilgrims,' Dryden remarks, *are severally dis- 
tinguished from each other, and not only in their inclinations 
but in their very physiognomies and persons. Baptista Porta 
could not have described their natures better, than by the 
marks which the poet gives them. The matter and maimer 
of their tales and of their telling are so suited to their different 
educations, humours, and callings, that each of them would be 
improper in any other mouth. Even the grave and serious 
characters are distinguished by their several sorts of gravity; 
their discourses are such as belong to their age, their calling, 
and their breeding ; such as are becoming of them, and of 
them only. Some of his persons are vicious, and some 
virtuous ; some are unlearned (or as Chaucer calls them lewd), 
and some are learned. Even the ribaldry of the low characters 
is different : the Beeve, the Miller and the Cook, are several 
men, and distinguished from each other, as much as the 
mincing Lady Prioress, and the broad-speaking gap-toothed 
Wife of Bath. But enough of this : there is such a variety of 
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game springmg up before me, that I am distracted in my 
choice, and know not which to follow.' 

Some of Chaucer's characters were virtuous, some vicious ; 
some learned, some ignorant ; but even the coarse merriment 
of the lowest characters differs, and is characteristic of the 
calling of each person. * It is sufficient to say,' Dryden adds, 
* according to the proverb, that here is God's plenty. We 
have our forefathers and great granddames all before us as 
they were in Chaucer's days; their general characters are 
still remaining in mankind, and even in England, though 
they are called by other names than those of monks and friars, 
of chanons, and lady abbesses, and nuns; for mankind is 
ever the same, and nothing lost out of nature, though every- 
thing is altered. Boccace lived in the same age with 
Chaucer, had the same genius, and followed the same studies ; 
both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his mother 
tongue. In the serious part of poetry, the advantage is 
wholly on Chaucer's side, for though the Englishman has 
borrowed many tales from the Italian, yet it appears, that 
those of Boccace were not generally of his own making, but 
taken from authors of former ages, and by him only 
modelled, so that what was of invention in either of them, 
may be judged equal But Chaucer has refined on Boccace, 
and has mended the stories, which he has borrowed in his 
way of telling, though prose allows more liberty of thought, 
and the expression is more easy, when unconfined by numbers. 
Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins the race at 
disadvantage.* 

Among the * Canterbury Tales,' Warton gives the pre- 
ference to the * Knight's Tale;' Milton, to the * Squire's 
Tale.' Few, if any of these stories were the invention of 
Chaucer, who borrowed largely from the French and Italian 
poets. The * Squire's Tale ' was an Arabian fiction engrafted 
on Gothic chivjJry. The magical art of the Arabians forms 
a striking feature in this poem, and ' the triumphs of deception 
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over truth,' to borrow the words of Warton, are wonderftdly 
interwoven with the narrative. Amongst those inventions 
with which we are willing to be deceived was that of the 
magical mirror, supposed to have been suggested to Eastern 
nations by Joseph's cup of divination. Eoger Bacon, in 1270, 
founding his curious work, *Opus Majus,' on the Arabian 
Optics, described a tube in which he was able to see future 
events. Spenser's glass globe, made by the magician Merlin, 
which showed the approach of enemies, and discovered 
treasons, was derived from the same source. The monstrous 
Mexican bird, — mentioned in an American tradition, — ^which 
was found on the lake of Mexico, was another superstition 
current in that day. This bird had in the crown of its enor- 
mous head, a mirror, or plate of glass, in which the Mexicans 
saw their future conquerors, the Spaniards. Long after the 
darker ages, there existed a partial belief in such superstitions, 
Shakspeare alludes to the fabulous notions of seeing things 
in a beryl, a delusion very common in the days even of 
James the First. And Chaucer, no doubt, enlightened as he 
was, was not wholly free from the infatuation then so prevalent 
He had, at all events, one advantage. The people for whom 
he wrote were deeply embued with belief on these points^ 
and the effect of his works must naturally have been greatly 
heightened by their credulity. 

Among the most extolled of Chaucer's * Canterbury Tales' 
is ' The Gierke of Oxenforde's Tale,' or the story of ' Patient 
Grisilde.' This exquisite story is taken from Boccaccio, and 
is the last in his * Decameron.' Nevertheless, Chaucer heard 
it from Petrarch when he met him at Padua. 

Petrarch it appears, although intimately acquainted with 
Boccaccio for thirty years, never saw the ' Decameron ' till just 
before his death, when it happened to fall into his hands. He 
was so struck with the story of Grisilde that he learned it by 
heart that he might repeat it to his friends at Padua. Here, 
it seems, Chaucer heard it. Perhaps in all the history of 
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letters there could be nothing more interesting than the 
interview between Chaucer and Petrarch on this occasion. 
How inimitably Petrarch must have told the story ! How rapt 
must have been the attention of his hearer ! Chaucer, in his 
prologue to Patient Grisilde, says : — 

*I wolle you teUe a tale which that I 
Lem^ at Padow of a worthie clerke — 
Frauncis Petrakke, the laureate poete, 
Hightin this clerke, whose rhetoricke so swete, 
EnluminM Italie of poetrie.' 

An anecdote of Petrarch's Latin translation of * Patient 
Grisilde* is related by the poet himself in a letter to 
Boccaccio. On showing the translation to a friend at Padua, 
the latter was so moved by the pathos of the tale that he 
burst into tears, and could not hear it to the end. A Vero- 
nese, hearing of this strong emotion, read the tale, but it 
produced no effect on him : he returned it with a calm coun- 
tenance and a steady voice to PetrarcL He owned, however, 
the story was touching — 'I should have wept,' he added, 
*like the Paduan, had I thought the story true; but the 
whole is a manifest fiction. There never was, nor ever will be, 
such a wife as Grisilde.' 

In the tale (rf the * Nonnes' Priest,' a satire is conveyed 
in Dame Partlet's advice on the medical professors of the 
day. 

The well-known description of the farmyard cock affords a 
specimen of Chaucer's descriptive style ; and like all his 
works, contains references to the prevalent customs. 

— • A cokke highte chaunticlere. 
In al the land of crowing not his pere. 
His voice was merier than the merie orgon. 
On masse-dais that in the churches gon ; 
WeU sikerer was his crowing in his lodge 
Than is a clock or abhey horologe. 
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His comb was redder than the fine corall. 
And batelled as it were a castill wall, 
His bake was blacke as any yet it shone, 
Like azure were his leggis, and his tone, 
His nailis whiter than the lillie fionre, 
And like the bumid golde was his colore/ * 

The story of * January and May ' has been modernized by 
Pope ; that of the * Nonnes' Priest ' by Dryden. In altering 
the language neither of these poets deemed it necessary to 
take away the indelicacy of the poems : if they must remain 
with all their imperfections on their heads, they are best read 
in the original and quaint language of Chaucer himself. The 
verse of Chaucer has been, in later days, considered inhar- 
monious ; but his contemporaries thought it musical. Dryden 
compares it to the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune, ^ which is 
natural and pleasing, though not perfect.' 

With regard to the levity and impropriety of the * Miller's 
Tale,' we must look to the taste of the times to account for it, 
if not to palliate it. Modesty of language, as well as refine- 
ment of thought, were the effect, slow indeed in growth, of 
a reformed religious faith. Not only were some of Chaucer's 
tales grounded on Italian fictions ; his whole notions of the 
gay science were tinged by Italian poetry. In Italy his 
brightest days had been passed. He knew that enchant- 
ing country at an era when the manners of its people 
had undergone a sudden change. The plague at Florence 
was over just when Boccaccio, ^per caeciar la maUnconia deUe 
femine,' composed his * Decameron. ' Few of the women of 
Florence were spared ; the husbands, brothers, and friends 
of those thus left were no more. Female attendants were 
not to be found : the ladies of the city were obliged to take 
men into their service, and thus the delicacy of their ideas 
and feelings became tarnished. The monasteries — ^those great 
receptacles of secret vice — ^had been thrown open by the 
pestilence. That which had hitherto been a moral subter- 

* Warton, vol. ii., p. 420. 
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ranean sewer of impurity, was now spread throughout the land, 
in foul streams of iniquity. Even when the monks were com- 
pelled to return to their convents, the same dissoluteness of life 
remained. Unhappily Boccaccio was himself a man of dissolute 
life, although eventually, like Dryden, he repented, and was 
almost disposed to become a Carthusian and to renounce 
poetry. But the mischief was then done; and both the 
* Decameron ' of Boccaccio, and the * Canterbury Tales ' of 
Chaucer, written as they are for the impure, were closed to 
the pure reader. 

In the 'Miller's Tale,' again we find the allusions to pre- 
valent absurdities. The Clerk of Oxenford, ycleped Nicholas, 
studied, though under the guise of the utmost decorum, 
astrology, Nicholas lodges with the Carpenter of Oseney 
Abbey, near Oxford, who has a fair wife — 

• *Faire was this yong^ wife and therwithaU, 
As a wesill * her bodie gent and small.' 

Nicholas, astrologer as he was, or wished to be, falls in love 
with his blooming hostess ; but has a rival in Absalom, the 
parish clerk, who takes sundry opportunities, whilst carrying 
the censer about the church on Sundays, to cast amorous 
glances at the dame. This parish clerk was no saintly 
character, but a country fop, skilled in shaving and surgery, 
two things which went together in former days; he had a 
smattering of law, and a taste for music and for dress — 

* hadde a gale surplice 
As wMte as is the blossom on the rice, f 

* Yclad he was full small and propirly,. 
AU in a kirtil :{: of a light watchet. 

His *rude,'§ we are told, was 

* Redde, his eyin gray as a goose ; 

With Poulis windows carvin on his shose ; 
Li hosin red he went ful fetously/ 
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Then, to complete the perfections of Absalom — 

* A merie child he was, so God me save. 

Well couth he lettin bloode, and clip and shave ; 
Or make a chartre of land or acquittance ; 
In twentie manirs couth he trip and dance, 
After the schole of Oxenforde tho. 
And with his leggin castin to and fro. 
And playin song^s on a small ribibble,'*' 
Theron he often sond a long quinible.' f 

One sees the very individual : his manner of making love 
is by serenading his mistress on the guitar ; he offers her 
money; he sends her piment (a beverage made of wine, 
honey, and spices), and * spiced ale, and 

* Wafers piping hot out of the glede, (coals) 

And, for she is of town, he profEred mede.' > 

Sometimes also — 

* to show his lightness and minstry, 
He playeth betandes t on a scaffold hie/ 

The sequel of this tale, with Warton, we must, however, 
leave untold. 

* The Keeve, or Miller of Trompington,' was another tale 
borrowed &om Boccaccio, but displaying less humour than 
the * Clerk of Oxenford.' 

The character of the Prioresse, in the 'Nonne's Tale,' is 
altogether of a diiSerent stamp ; audits delineation shows how 
faithfully the customs, pursuits, and even sentiments of our 
ancestors have been portrayed by Chaucer. To him we are 
indebted for a view into the perspective of past times, drawn 
from the very Ufe itseK. 

The Prioresse is characterized by excessive decorum, united 
to an assumption of courtly accomplishment. ITie following 
portrait of her speaks volumes of commentary on the manners 
of those days. The Prioress is also a type of the high-bred 

* Guitar. f IVoble. J Feats of agility. 
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Chanoinesse whom one still meets in the aristocratic circles 
of France and Germany ; but the type has been moulded 
since the fourteenth century, and the delicacy of habits 
at table, now common to all gentlewomen, were then excep- 
tions to the rule, and are therefore thus commented on by the 
poet : — 

• There was also a nonne a prioresse, 
That of her smiling was simble and coy ; 
Her gretist othe was by Saint Eloye. 
And French she spake full fayre and fetisly, 
After the schole at Stratford-atte-Bowe. 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe. 
At mete was she well ytought withall, 
She let no morsell from her lipp^s fall, 
Ne wet her fingers in the sauce depe ; 
Well couth she carry a morsel and well kepe. 
That no drop ne fell upon her brest 
In curtesie was sett ful much her lest. 
Her ovirlippe wiped she so clone 
That in her cup there was no farthing sene 
Of grece, when she dronkin had hir draught 
Full sem^y after hir mete she raught. 
And painM hir to counterfeit chore 
Of court, and to ben stately of manere.* 

The Wife of Bath, — the good wife and respectable member 
of society of that day, — 

• She was a worthy woman all her live, 
Husbands at the churche doore had she had five — * 

was a stickler for appearances ; so that 

• In all the parish, wife ne was there none. 
That to the offiing was bifore her gone.* 

Truly might she be the wife of Bath still, so little is human 
nature changed, except in point of head-dress ; our present 
ladies not carrying, as she did, in her Sunday's head-gear, a 
weight of three pounds, as Chaucer intimates. 

One source of Chaucer's enduring popularity is the pleasing 
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images whicli he suggests to the mind. His Frankelein — a 
country gentleman and freeholder — a happy man in those 
days, whose estates owed no feudal service or pa3rments — is 
the model of the * good old English gentleman ' of former 
days. A president at the Sessions, a knight of the shire, a 
sheriff, and a coroner — for that important office was then held 
by gentlemen of family and property, — our Frankelein was 
the ' best vianded ' man in his county ; had the best of bread 
and ale ; his house was never without baked meat, without 
fish and flesh, so that meat and drink were said * to snow 
plenteously ' in his house : — 

' And of aU dainties that men couth of think.' 

His repasts were varied with the seasons ; everything was 
ready at hand for all comers : — 

* His table dormaunt in the haUe alway, 
Stode ready coverM all the lunge day.' 

There was no waiting to be asked; the sauces too were 
poignant and sharp — or woe betide his cook! 

Ne::tt comes the character of the physician, who treats his 
patients on astronomical rules — according to the method 
introduced by the Arabians ; for the study of medicine and 
astronomy and astrology were then almost considered as 
synonymous ; and then appear on the stage two characters 
who draw forth all Chaucer's bitterest yet most pleasant 
satire. 

The first of these is the Sompnour, a personage whose office 
it was to summon uncanonical offenders into the archdeacon's 
court, being himseK, all the while, a thorough rake and ben 
vivant, whose rosy visage ill accords with his assumed 
decorum. Chaucer, although a pious churchman, lost no 
opportunity of exppsing the nefarious proceedings of the 
ecclesiastical Courts. The pretensions of the Sompnour to 
learning, and his misapplication of Latin terms ai*e ridi- 
culed in the following lines : — 
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* And, when that he well dronk^n had the wine 
Then would he speak no word but Latme. 

A few schole terms couth he two or three 
That he had lemM out of some decree. 
No wonder is, he herd it all the day 1 
And ye weU knowin eke, how that a jay 
Can clepe Watt as well as can the pope : 
But whoso couth in other things him grope 
Then had he spent all his pholosophie 
A questio quid juris would he crie.' 

The Bompnour is associated with the Pardonere, just arrived 
from Eome, brimful of pardons from the Pope, *al hote/ 
and carrying in his wallet the Virgin Mary's veil, and part 
of the sail of St. Peter's ship.' 

Other characters are admirably portrayed with a fearless 
and truthfdl pen ; for the mind of Chaucer was in advance 
of his age. 

The Monk is a lover of horses and hounds, and prefers the 
chase to the stem rule of St. Benedict ; so worldly are his 
notions that he is even fit to be an abbot : — 

• An outrider that lov6d venery, 

A monly mon to ben an abbot able ; 
Many a dainty horse he had in stable. 
This ilke monke let old thingis to pace, 
And heldin after the new worlde to trace ; 
He gave not of the text a pulled hen,* 
That saith, ** that hunters be not holy men." ' 

Point device the monk sets out to the hunting-field, the bells 
at his saddle-bow jingling clear as * doth the chapel bell ;' 
his sleeves purfled (or fringed) at the wrist with fur — and that 
* die finest in the land ;' his hood is fastened under the chin 
with a * fuU cTirious pin ' of wrought gold, with a love-knot at 
one end : — 

' His hed was bald, and shone as any glas. 

And eke his face as he had been anoint ; 

He was a lord fuU fat — and in gode point* 



* Cared not a straw for the text. 
VOL. I. 
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Contrasted with the Monk is the Mendicant Friar. Whilst 
the Monk lived sumptuously, and 

,v/ * A &t swan lovde he best of any roste,' 

the Friar was obliged to travel from house to house to collect 
money for his convent. Of course he made religion easy 
and pleasant to those whom he visited : — 

* Full swetely herde ho their confessione ; 
Full plesant was his absolutionne.' 

As we may readily believe — 

* He was the best beggare in aU his house ;* 

all the arts of insinuation were at his command ; and it may 
easily be conceived to what end they were applied. 

The Parish Priest, or ' Parsonne,' is a portrait of another 
description. 

It is manifestly intended by Chaucer to show in this how 
diflerent is the really working clergyman from the monastic 
recluse; and he does ample justice to the zeal, sanctity, and. 
patience of an order of men still notable in our own days for 
the conscientious courage, and simplicity of character which 
appear to have been attributed to them in the reign of the 
third Edward. Dryden imitated this character in his 
* Parson,' and is said to have described in that composition the 
exemplary Bishop Ken. 

It is a relief after the Monk and the Friar to turn to the 
gay, gallant, hopeful Squire, a personage dehneated with 
charming grace by Chaucer. He introduces him to us as the 
son of a knight, himself bred in all chivalry, having been in 
Flanders, Artois, and Picardy, — 

* And bom him well, as if so litell space, 
In hope o' standin in his ladies' grace/ 

Our Squire is not a mere country clodhopper, narrow in 
views, ignorant, lazy, unambitious, but a model of his class — 
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a gentleman; well educated, and to a certain extent accom- 
plished. Gaily does lie go forth — 

* Embroudid was he as it were a mede. 
All fill of fresh flouris both white and rede. 
Singing he was, and fioitying all the day. 
He was as fresh as in the month of May. 
Short was his gown with slevis long and wide, 
Wei couth he sit an hors, and faire yride. 
And songis couth he make, and wel indite. 
Just, and eke daunce, and wel portraie, and write.'* 

The yeoman, attendant on this young gallant, clad as a 
forester, in coat and hood of green, and wearing under liis 
belt 'a shalf of peacocke feathers bright and kene,' com- 
pletes the picture. We see the pair issue from the hall door, 
the yeoman with his great bow in his hand, a sword and 
buckler by his side, whilst on his breast he wears a silver 
image of St. Christopher, the patron of field-sports and arbiter 
of the weather. His costume is thus completed : — 
* A horn he bare, — the baudrick was of grene.' 

The Serjeant-of-Law, a bustling character, with all the 
appearance of business when he had not a brief, introducing 
the Norman-French, used in courts of law, into the conversa- 
tion, might be drawn for many a barrister even of our own 
times, when the predilection for what in the Guards is termed 
* talking pipeclay ' is not extinct even out of the precincts of 
Westminster HalL 

But the most happy of all the characters is the Host. He 

is depicted as a large man, — 

* A fayrer buigeis is there none in Chepe.' 

Bold in speech, wise, well taught, with a certain pomposity of 

manner ; yet he was a * merry man,' portly, and worthy to 

take his place in noble, or even regal, entertainments — 

* A semely man our hoste was withal. 
To bene a marshal in a lordis haU.* 



* Warton, vol. ii. p. 450. 
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The Host provided as they travelled all the repasts of the 
pilgrims ; and gained great credit for his success as a pur- 
veyor. 

* Crete chere our host^ made us everych one. 
And to the suppere set us, he anone ; 
And servid us with vitailes of the best ; 
Strong was his wine, and wele to drink us lest' ♦ 

And thus revived, it was easy for the Host to put every 
one into good humour ; to encourage humour and talk ; to 
divert anger and settle disputes ; to marshal the company ; 
and by his remarks to connect each tale into one continued 
poem. The Host is at once facetious and authoritative, the 
chorus of the whole piece. 

The plan of the * Canterbury Tales' was never finished by 
Chaucer. The scheme of making every pilgrim tell a story 
as he returned, as well as on his progress to the holy shrine, 
was not carried out ; although Occleve, or Hockliffe, a poet 
coeval with Chaucer, contemplated and began a sequel of 
this description. 

Such is the outline of that work which may be said to 
form an era in the ' Literature of Society.' Chaucer had to 
contend against the diflBculties of a barbarous language ; he 
had to form in his countrymen a taste, which had scarcely 
dawned before his time. Endowed with an almost universal 
genius, he could paint familiar manners humorously; he 
could move the passions, touch the best feelings of the heart, 
and delineate the beauties of nature with sublimity. His 
works are obsolete only in language; in every variety of 
beauty they have still, — ^in thought, feeling, and fancy, — a 
freshness and originality that would cause them to be read 
and enjoyed in every age and every English home, could the 
indelicacy be expunged from poems so full of every species of 
excellence, yet abounding in the manifestations of a gross 
and immoral age. 

* We liked. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Among the varied groups of familiar associates who are said 
to have hung over the death-bed of Geofirey Chaucer, there 
stood a blind old man, — one of the earliest, one of the best- 
beloved amongst the motley assemblage. Of noble form, 
with a face exquisitely proportioned, — if we may accept as a 
resemblance the figure on his tomb, — John Gower claims, 
amid that band of friends, the first place in the afiections of 
Chaucer. They had studied together in the Inner Temple : 
there Chaucer found Gower already distinguished; there 
their intimacy grew; there they loved to talk, not only 
of poetry, but of the stiU graver interests of religion. Both 
held the same political, both the same polemical views. 
Each was attached, by service and loyal regard, to a member 
of the royal family ; — Chaucer to John of Gaunt, Gower to 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester. Here, as Leland 
tells us, in the quaint chambers of that building which has 
had beneath its roof so many great men, these two poets and 
reformers used to argue without anger, and rally each other 
without pique; the great argument being which should 
honour the other most. And this affectionate respect, the only 
true foundation of friendship, lasted until Chaucer sank into 
the tomb. 

Gower, it appears, was the elder of the two : over his birth, 
there has ever rested an obscurity which is of little moment. 
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except to those who bear his name ; for not a prouder dis- 
tinction could be claimed by the ducal house of Sutherland 
than that of having for its ancestor John Gower, the poet. By 
some writers this honour is assigned to it : and the common 
origin of the present family of Leveson Gower with Gower 
the poet is traced to the Gowers of Sitenham, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. A prevalent notion existed, even in the 
days of Leland, that such was the case : the difference of the 
arms of the two families ; the assertion of Weever, that 
Gt)wer was of a Kentish fiamily ; the statement also, in the 
title-page of the first printed edition of his works extant, that 
he was of Welsh extraction, have, however, thrown a doubt 
upon this account of his origin. 

Another point is also obscure. That he was an eminent 
lawyer is admitted ; but whether he ever rose to the Bench,— 
whether he became Sir John Gower, Knight, or remained 
only plain John Gower, — are material parts of his biography 
as dark as his descent. Leland's authority is positive as to his 
having been some time chief judge of ' the Common Place ' 
(Pleas) ; and the fact that he is on his monument represented 
to have worn a collar of SS, seems to attest his having risen 
to this dignity. Still we are not to accept this as a proof of. 
knightly degree. Squires were allowed in those days, before 
the distinction of decorative insignia was defined, to wear 
silver coUars of SS. The House of Lancaster assumed the collar 
of SS as the badge of its adherents ; yet this, which seems 
in our degenerate days a small fact, has raised a storm among 
antiquaries. Stowe is persuaded that Gower was no knight^ 
from the very fact of the coUar ; Leland argues from it that 
he was a knight. All that is certain amounts to this, that, 
from his wearing the badge of the Swan appended to his 
collar, Gower must undoubtedly have occupied some important 
post in the household of Thomas of Woodstock. He was pro- 
bably standing counsel for the Duke ; for in those times, not 
only the King and Prince of Wales, but all the Princes of 
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the Blood had their counsel learned in the law, ready to 
be heard in Parliament whenever any Bill hurtful to the rights 
of their patrons might happen to be introduced. 

That Grower was eminently learned, not only in the law, 
but in classical lore, and that he was of no obscure family, — 
whether one of the Gowers of Gowerland in Wales, we know 
not, — or of Sitenham, — or of Kent, we care not ; —that he 
was highly educated, and of sufficient means to enter a pro- 
fession which it then required both birth and fortune to em- 
brace, is established. 

One catches at any glimpse of this great and good man's 
personal attributes; for, without a knowledge of these, we 
never feel acquainted with the mind. In the time of Stowe, 
the figure on Gower's monument in Saint Mary Overies, 
Southwark, was coloured. ' The image of stone,' as Stowe 
terms it, 'had besides those noble features to which we 
have referred, long auburn hair, reaching to the shoulders 
and curling up, and a small forked beard.' The image was 
dressed, says an old writer, Speght, in purple : Stowe declares 
in a robe of greenish damask, which reached to the feet : 
then, aU agree as to the collar of SS with the Swan ap- 
pended ; all allow — ^as, indeed, they cannot help doing — ^that 
the three books on which the revered head rests, are intended 
for Gower's three works, composed in three different lan- 
guages, but bound up so as to form one book: — ^First, 
* Speculum Meditantk^' in French ; secondly, ' Vox Clamantu^ 
in Latin ; and thirdly, * Oonfessio AmainJtu^ in English. 

Next comes another decoration, which has produced almost 
as many angry words as the collar of SS. The dull cold ear 
of death cannot now be aroused, nor the 'unhappy ghost 
vexed,' even by the indignant words of old Fuller on this 
point Gower's statue bears on the brow a chaplet of roses, 
four in number, and formerly red : he is supposed by Bale to 
have been the first of our crowned poets. * Bale,' says Fuller, 
'makes him ^^ equitem auratum^' and ^'poetam laureaturriy^ 
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proving both from his ornaments on his monumental statue 
in Saint Mary Overies, Southwark. Yet he appeareth there 
neither laureated, nor hederated poet ; except the leaves of 
the bayes or ivey be withered to nothing since the erection of 
the tomb ; but only rosated, having a chaplet of four roees 
about his head.' 

Poor Fuller ! It appears that there really was a wreath erf 
ivy intermingled with these four roses ; but that even before 
his day, as we shall see hereafter, spoilers had torn them 
from the monument ; so Fuller is vanquished here. 

The known incidents of Gower's life are few. That he 
was ever Chief Justice is not admitted; that he was ever 
married is only implied from there being a tomb in St. Mary 
Overies erected to his wife; but with whom his fate was 
linked, whether for good or for ill, is not even conjectured. 
And yet no man better understood the great system of morals 
necessary to make mai'ried life happy, if we may believe 
that Gower's writings represent his own code. Again, not 
even the college where he studied is specified ; although it is 
supposed that he graduated from the ancient and exquisite 
house of Morton College, Oxford : and one is willing enough 
to believe the suggestion ; for Gower might, indeed, have 
been happy in that old, now decayed, still most quaint 
library, where books, long after his time, were chained to the 
reading-desk; or in that solemn chapel and its lofty ante- 
chapel, where we can picture to our minds his figure bent 
before the altar, where he worshipped 'in spirit and in 
truth.' 

For Gower was not only a man of a more extended learn- 
ing than any of his age, but he was at once an earnest 
believer and a hearty reformer; one of that * remnant of 
honest and stout men who,' as it has been weU observed, 
* durst oppose a debauched nobility, a voluptuous clergy, 
complying judges, and a corrupted people.' 

It is as a contributor to the * Literature of Society,' however, 
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that we have to deal with Gower. To him and to Chaucer we 
owe the introduction of poetry into England. 'If Chaucer,' 
remarks Warton, ' had not existed, the compositions of John 
Gower, the next poet in succession, would alone have been 
suflScient to rescue the reigns of Edward the Third and Eichard 
the Second from the imputation of barbarism.' In strict accu- 
racy Gower preceded Chaucer as an author, but having survived 
him, Chaucer is generally first noticed. They lived and wrote 
together. As far as two minds can in this sublunary world 
enjoy perfect sympathy, theirs seem to have possessed and 
appreciated that rarest of human blessings — entire conge- 
niality. Chaucer was the imaginative, the ardent, the witty 
poet; Grower had, perhaps, a greater scope of learning, a 
deeper seriousness ; he was one who preserved the tone of 
the moralist and the language of the scholar even in treating 
the liveliest themes. Hence Chaucer's address to him at the 
end of his fine poem of Troilus and Cressida : — 

* O moral Gower, this boke I directe 
To the, and to the philosophick Strode, 
To vouchsafe there rede is for to corecte 
Of your benignitie and zele's gode.' 

One of the three works in stone, beneath Gower's sculp- 
tured head, the ^Speculum Meditanth^ or the ^Mirrour 
of Meditation,' was written in French rhymes : this work was 
never printed. In the library of All Souls, Oxford, there is 
a beautiful manuscript copy of the * Vox Qlamantu^ or * Voice 
Crying in the Wilderness,' a work of a purely historical 
character. 

The third, the * Oonfessio Amantia,^ or ' Lover's Confession,' 
was composed by the command of Eichard the Second, who, 
seeing Gower one day in a boat on the river Thames, near 
London, invited him into his own barge, and after much con- 
versation requested him ' to booh some new thing.' 

The ' Confessio Amantis ' was a miscellany composed of the 
tales which were the delight of our forefathers in the middle 
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ages. Gower, like Chaucer and Shakspeare, borrowed largely 
from the * Gesta Eomanonim/ a manuscript which Warton 
had seen, in almost Saxon characters, and which was 
printed about the year 1473. The 'Confessio Amantis' 
displays, according to the best critics, more learning than 
fancy. At the close of the poem a host of lovers are brought 
upon the stage as the most illustrious personages who have 
felt the tender passion. Heathen and Scriptural characteiB 
are mixed up together, proper and improper ; the heroes and 
heroines of the piece throng before our view; David and 
Bathsheba, Samson and Delilah, are ranged with Solomon 
and all his concubines ; Virgil and Socrates, Plato and Ovid, 
are brought forward. Even Aristotle, almost sacred as he is in 
the eyes of schoolmen, is introduced in the gentle character 
of a lover. ' For him,' says Gower, with a simple sort of 
pedantic humom:, 'the Queen of Greece made such a 
syllogism as destroyed all his logic' Troilus and Cressida 
are, of course, introduced out of compliment to Chaucer, 
whose poem had already appeared. His 'Testament of 
Love ' had not then been written, for Gower, in an epilogue 
to the ' Confessio Amantis,' is supposed to be addressed by 
Venus, who commands him to greet Chaucer as her favourite 
poet, and as the disciple who had employed his powers in 
honouring her name. Chaucer was at this time only sixty- 
five years of age, and Venus is made to direct Gower in the 
following words : — 

* For thy, now in his daies olde, 
Thou shalt him tell this message : 
That he upon his later age 
To settle an end of all his worke. 
As he, whych is myne owne clerke, 
Do make his Testament of Love, 
As thou hast done thy grifte above, 
So that my court it male recorde.* 

Gower is allowed to have sacrificed invention to the display 
of learning ; and he sinks on this account far below Chaucer 
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in the scale of poets ; for Chaucer had the judgment to 
abstain from an ostentation of knowledge when it interfered 
with his story; his * original feelings were,' as Warton 
remarks, ' too strong to be suppressed by books ;' his * learn- 
ing was overbalanced by his genius/ 

The * Confessio Amantis ' is, in fact, a system of morality 
conveyed in tales, then the only vehicle of instruction ; and 
in the seventh book of the poem, Gower gives an abridge- 
ment of Aristotle's philosophy, and takes the opportunity of 
offering Eichard the Second some excellent advice upon sub- 
jects of great delicacy. 

This poem, written by the suggestion of Eichard the Second, 
was addressed to Henry the Fourth, and Gower has been 
blamed for his tergiversation. But, in fact, he had mourned 
during the reign of Eichard, for the death of his patron, 
Thomas of Woodstock, who was murdered at Calais. He had 
viewed in silent disapprobation the misrule of Eichard. We 
cannot therefore blame him. 

To Gower we owe, no less than to Chaucer, that we have a 
language and literature of our own. It is true that Gower 
seldom wrote a poem in English that he did not reproduce in 
Latin ; for it appears that he was even more familiar with 
that language than with his own. But we were saved from 
the degradation of adopting French as our Court language 
permanently, as other countries of Europe have done. For a 
time— owing to our wars with France, to the residence of our 
nobility in that country, and to that of King John of France 
in ours, — we were French in our conversation-language as in all 
public deeds. The tendency of speaking a foreign language, 
and of diffiising it generally, is to debase the independence of a 
country and to lessen the barrier between slavery and freedom. 
Sir Philip Sidney has rendered justice to the two great 
men whose names are inseparably linked together. 

* In the Italian language,' he writes, * the first that made 
it to aspire to be a treasure-house of science were the poets 
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Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch. So in our English were 
Gower and Chaucer, after whom, encouraged and delighted 
with their excellent foregoing, others have followed to beautifie 
our mother tongue, as well in the same kind as other arts.'* 

Whilst Gower was the advocate of reform in the Church, 
he was yet one of her most zealous and reverent sons. His 
great mind soared above superstition; but it bent beneath 
the ordonnances of the Church ; such as it was in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, he conformed to its rituaL He was bound, 
but not enslaved, by the predilections of his youth and the 
dogmas of his faitL 

He lived to a great age ; but, becoming blind of one eye 
during the first year of the reign of Henry the Fourth, soon lost 
his sight entirely. His thoughts now seemed to soar to another 
world ; and he prepared a sepulture for the worn-out frame 
which now neared its end. He chose one of the noblest of 
our metropolitan structures as the place where his remains 
were to rest. There was then a monastery attached to the 
church. * Here,' says Stowe, * somewhat after the olde facion 
he lieth righte sumptuously buried, with a garlande on his head, 
in token that he in his life daies flourished fresheley in 
literature and science.' The tomb was erected on the north 
side of the church of St. Mary Overie, and in the Chapel of 
St. John, where Gower had of * his own foundation ' a mass 
daily sung. Every year, on the Friday after the Feast of 
the blessed Pope Saint Gregory, was an obit sung for hiTn — 
until the Keformation came to show us that the dead need 
not our prayers, and to extend the principles which Gower 
had reverenced even whilst they were encrusted with 
error. 

On the waU beside the tomb were painted three virgins : 
first. Charity, holding in her hands a device with these 
words : — 

* Biog. Art. Gower, Note, p. 2251. 
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' En toy qui es fitz de Dieu le pere, 
Sauve soit que gist souz cest piere/ 

• Thro* thee of God the only Son, 

Be saved who rests beneath this stone.' 

The second, Mercy, holds in her hand the foUowmg : — 

• O bone Jesu soit to mercie 

Al ahne dont le corps gist icy/ 

• Oh Jesus kind thy mercy shew 

To the soul of him who rests below.' 

In the hands of the third virgin. Pity, is this inscription : — 

• Pur ta pite Jesu regarde, 

Et met cest alme in sauve garde.' 

• For pity's sake sweet Jesus keep, 
The soul of him who here doth sleep.'* 

* And thereto,' adds the historian, * longeth a table, wherein 
appereth that whosoever praith for the soule of John Grower, 
he shall so oft, as he so doth, have an M. and D. daies of 
pardon.' These privileges were doubtless paid for by en- 
dowments on the pai-t of the poet, and prayers, probably, 
were numerous, accordingly. 

Gower's epitaph, illegible in the time of Stowe, was in 
Latin, translated thus : — 

• His shield hen^ceforth is useless grown 
To pay death's tribute slain, 

His soul's with joyous freedom flown 
Where spotless spirits reign.' 

At the same period the figure had become much de- 
faced — the nose cut off, the hands struck off— but it was 
afterwards, with pious care, restored. Under a monument 
much lower than that of Gower, rest, we are told by Leland, 
the bones of his wife. Such is the only trace of the domestic 
life of the author of the ^Confeasio Amantia,^ That he ever 
had children, is not certain. He was supposed to have been 
the grandfather of John Gower, who, acting as sword-bearer 

* P. 2240. 
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to Edward Prince of Wales, lost his life with his young 
master, after the battle of Tewksbury ; but even this, like 
the meaning of the collar of SS, — like the ivy garland and 
faded roses, — and like the badge of the Swan, is a point on 
which antiquaries have arrived at no conclusion. 

The troublous reign of a monarch, whom many regarded 
as an usurper, was not likely to foster poetry; the very 
name of the only man who aspired to that distinction under 
the rule of Henry the Fourth, suflSces to show that he had 
little to do with the * Literature of Society:' John the 
Chaplain, as he was called, the translator of Boethius, canon 
of Oseney and sub-dean of York, was no very lively successor 
to the author of the charming ' Canterbury Tales,' nor even of 
the graver poet who composed the ^Confemo AnumtU* 
Neither were the poems of Thomas Occleve, who was the 
progenitor of a grave list of works — unless we admit his 
* Letters of Cupid,' or his verses *To an empty Purse,' — 
amongst the Vers de SodSte, Occleve, though greatly 
esteemed in his day, interests modem readers more from hk 
veneration for Chaucer than on account of his own efforts, 
which are tamed down by erudition into a pedantic prosinesa 
Like Chaucer and Gower, Occleve was a barrister; like 
them he must, in his early days, have been a briefless one, 
or the notions of what a practitioner of law in those times 
should be, must have been very liberal ones, since poets and 
clients could be reconciled to each other. Occleve warms 
into an approach to eloquence when he writes of Chaucer, 
and then alone : — 

* O mayster dere, and fadir reverent, 
My mayster Chaucer, floure of eloquence, 
Mirrour of fructioous eutendement, 
O uniyersal fadir in science I' 

Chaucer may, in fact, be really considered, as Warton de- 
scribes him, * as a genial day in an English spring.' It seems, 
in its clear skies, its balmy temperature, the attempts at 
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.melody made by the birds, and its gentle gales to indicate 
that summer is near. But winter returns : the buds are 
ehecked in their promise ; the cold winds scatter the early 
blossoms, and a deeper gloom covers the face of nature from 
contrast with the fleeting brightness of the spring-tide. 

So, after Chaucer ceased to exist, it was as if the intellects 
of men were frozen. The * genial day ' had passed away. 
Fifty years elapsed after the death of Gower and Chaucer 
before Occleve wrote. Nothing very lively followed his effu- 
sions. The stanzas called * The Dance of Death,' by Lydgate, 
a monk of Bury, were a translation from the FrencL They 
cannot come under the delineation of ' Literature of Society/ 
Monkish productions occupied the attention of the court of 
Henry the Sixth. None but writers, who have been contemp- 
tuously termed * obscure versifiers,' are known during the 
reigns of Eichard the Third, of Edward the Fifth, and of 
Henry the Seventh, All social life was, in fact, during their 
rule, extinguished by usurpation and its effects. It remained 
for the luxurious and accomplished Henry the Eighth to revive 
all the arts that make society delightful. K the appearance 
of Chaucer is regarded as resembling a * genial day in spring,' 
that of Surrey and Wyatt may be said to represent the noon- 
day delights of summer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

To do justice to the * Literature of Society ' in the day of 
Henry the Eighth, we must identify ourselves with his time, 
in manners, in amusements, and in the knowledge of those 
individual peculiarities, which were strongly marked in the 
monarch and in those around him. 

Let us take one day as a type of many. It is a holiday — • 
AU Halloween, perhaps. The king and Court have been 
setting out on a hawking party on this wintry morning. This 
* princely delight,^ as it was then styled, has been attended 
by the lords and ladies of the Court, and by them and their 
sovereign alone ; for hawking, until the days of Elizabeth and 
James, was too expensive an amusement for young gallants of 
poor estate to attain to. Since, in our own age, hunting 
often famishes, nay, monopolizes the whole talk at the tables 
of country squires, so, in the days of the Tudors, the young 
gentry, we are told, rang changes upon these sports, as if 
^ their whole reading were in them.' And so, perhaps, it was, 
until Henry, monster and tyrant as he was in his later years, 
mixed the pleasures of intellect with those of out-door diver- 
sions, and put down the * hawking coxcombs of the Court, 
who could talk of nothing but a falcon gentle, and a tercel 
gentle,' for these were birds of the highest cast, and fit only 
for a prince ; and these * high flyers,^ as they were called, 
affected nothing lower. 
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The looks of these young gentlemen are abashed, no donbt, 
as they ride into the court-yard, and observe Henry, after 
allowing his gerfalcon to be unleashed from his arm, address, 
in familiar tones, a churchman, in his skull-cap and canonicals, 
near him. It is Skelton, poet laureate, who had, as some say, 
the tutorship of Henry ; and it cannot be from respect to his 
cloth, for that he had somewhat disgraced, but in honour of 
his wit and poesy that Henry thus honoured the ^ versifier/ 

The king passes on, and the ladies in groups separate. 
They have taken lately to Italian customs, and, whilst riding, 
have covered their faces all over with velvet masks, with holes 
in them for the eyes. * So,^ says old Stubbes, in his * Ana- 
tomie of Abuses,' * if a man that knew not their guise before, 
should chance to meet one of them, he should think he met 
a devil ; for face he can shew none, but two broad glasses 
against their eyes, with glasses in them.' Let us suppose that 
we are following the king into the banquetting hall of Hamp- 
ton Court, in the days of Wolsey ; long before that grand 
intellect, to which we owe, in this country, so much that 
was noble, and useful, and enduring, had been chafed by 
adversity, or enthralled by despotic sway. It is whilst Wolsey 
is still in his zenith that we picture King Henry in all h^ 
greatness also ; for, with all the censures levelled against 
Wolsey, it is remarkable that Henry committed his most 
frantic acts of oppression and cruelty, after the remains of 
the Cardinal had been consigned to the grave. 

Wolsey is still in all vigour — that butcher's son of Ip- 
swich : tall, portly, with marked features : with a comely, per- 
haps a somewhat vulgar, physiognomy. Look at him again : 
no, his countenance is not vulgar, though it is not refined. 
It has not elevation of features, but it has symmetry. We 
can imagine that face, lighted up, to be engaging ; and there 
is a grandeur in his mien : the churchman, splendid in all 
his conceptions, has the majesty, of intellect on his brow. 

He descends to the very threshold of his hall-door to wel- 
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come the king into his * poor house.' There he stands, un- 
covered, for he is obliged to take fipom his head the skull-cap 
which he usually wears, and to hold it in his hand, whilst the 
king, gigantic and corpulent, enters, swearing (we will not 
repeat his oaths) that ' he hath had right good sport' And 
anon, the monarch, followed by his gentlemen of the privy 
chamber, goes to * shift himseK.' It is by no means an 
elegant way of expressing it, but it is one used by our an- 
cestors when they wished to say that they * were going to 
dress for dinner.' 

That mass of flesh and blood, which the chroniclers of the 
day — venial men— called handsome, moves on in his doublet, 
and jerkin, and bombasted hose, and round cap with its 
single feather; and as he walks (though this is apparent 
fiction, truth is its base), he calls to him Skelton, his * versi- 
fier,' to crack some coarse joke with him; and Skelton, 
furtively, passes some scurrilous jest about Wolsey, for which 
he will have anon to pay grievously. Whilst the king is 
* shifting,' we will say a word or two about Skelton and about 
his writings. 

John Skelton, the undoubted tutor of Arthur, the elder 
brother of Henry the Eighth, conjectured also to have in- 
structed the Bluflf Harry himself in classical learning, was a 
native of Cumberland, bornin the close of the fifteenth century. 
He was * laureated ' at Oxford in the year 1489 ; but had 
studied at both universities. During ihe previous year he 
was ordained both deacon and priest, and shortly afterwards 
was appointed to the rectory of Diss, in Norfolk. 

So far his life was prosperous ; but Skelton was a humorist, 
and a man of pleasure — a sort of mediaeval Sterne, though 
without the sentiment of Sterne. He committed certain 
acts of buffoonery even in the pulpit, he wrote satirical, 
ballads against the Mendicant Friars — ^satires true, perhaps, 
but gross. His diocesan, Nykke, Bishop of Norwich, cen- 
sured him, and, it is supposed, suspended him ; but Skelton 
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had high patronage, and did not tremble at the power of a 
rigid old prelate. The king patronized him, and he had a 
still more assured friend in Henry Algernon Percy, the fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, — ^the general protector of letters 
and literati in an age when many noblemen could scarcely 
write their own names. Earl Algernon was indeed a noble 
specimen of his class. In the British Museum a splendid 
manuscript collection of poems, beautifully illuminated, attests 
his poetic enthusiasm. Among these pieces was the elegy 
which Skelton, encouraged by Earl Algernon, had written on 
his father, the former Earl of Northumberland. 

It is indeed true, that Skelton was wholly imworthy of 
such a patron. Debarred from uttering libels in the pulpit, 
the laureate published the coarsest and most scurrilous poems 
— ^ poems,' says Puttenham, in his 'Art of English Poetry,' 
' such as are more commodiously uttered by those vices in 
playes than by any other person.' *He was,' Puttenham adds, 
'a rude, rayling rimer, and all his doings ridiculous/ 
Warton thus characterizes Skelton's works : 

* Skelton's characteristic vein of humour is capricious and 
grotesque. K his whimsical extravagancies ever move our 
laughter, at the same time they shock our sensibility. His 
festive levities are not only vulgar and indelicate^ but fre- 
quently want truth and propriety. His subjects are often as 
ridiculous as his metre ; but he sometimes debases his matter 
by his versification. On the whole, his genius seems better 
suited to low burlesque than to liberal and manly satire. 
It is supposed by Caxton that he improved our language ; 
but he sometimes affects obscurity, and sometimes adopts the 
most familiar phraseology of the common people.'* 

That there was much truth in the scurrilities which 
. Skelton wrote, cannot, however, be denied. In the ' Soke of 
Colin Cloute,' he rails at the luxurious houses of the clergy, 

* Vol. iv. p. 432. 
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• Building royally 

, Their maneyors, curiously 
With turrettes, and with toures. 
With halles and with boures. 
Stretching to the starres.' 

He deprecates their 

• Arras of riohe arraye, 
Fresh with floures of May ;* 

on which subjects of the most indelicate description were 
represented; and, whilst the houses of prelates were thus 
decorated, their churches were suffered to decay : 

•Howbeit they lett fall. 
Their churches cathedrall/ 

Skelton, however, might long have railed at friars, and 
even bishops, had he not written the poem entitled, * Why 
come ye not to Court?' 

This is a satire on Wolsey, and the attack was visited with 
vengeance, and its result was ruin to Skelton. Keferring to 
the Cardinal, he writes : 

• He is set so hye, 
In his ierarchye 
Of frantike frenesy, 
And folish fantasy ; 
That in chamhre of stars 
Al maters their he mars ; 
Clapping his rod on the borde 
No man dare speake a worde ; 
For he hath al the saying 
Without any renaying.'* 

^ This,' Skelton observes, in the conclusion, 
• This is a postel's life.* 

His *Bouge of Courte' (the rewardes of a Courte) and 
his *Crowne of Laurele* display talent, and poetic feel- 
ing, mingled with the grossest ribaldry ; yet, as every man 
has an inner life, into which we cannot look, so Skelton, 

♦ Warton, voL iv. p. 345. 
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the deprived parson, the proscribed fiigitive in his old age, 
the reprobate and the lampoonist, had a gentle sentiment in 
that corrupted heart, and it was for *Maistress Margaret 
Wentworth ' that he wrote these lines — 

' With Margerain gentill. 
The flowere of goodly hede. 
Embrawdered the mantill. 
Is of your mayden hede. 
Plainly I cannot glose (deceive), 
Yet be as I devine, 
The praty prime-rose, 
The goodly columbyne.* 

• With Margerain gentill,* &c. 

• Benyne, conrteis, and meke, 
With wordes well devised. 
In you who lyst to seke. 
Be vertues well comprysed.' 

* With Margerain gentill,* &c. 

Then again to another damsel, Maistris Margaret Hussej, 
he writes: 

* Mirry Margaret, 
As Midsummer flowre, 
Gentyll as faucon. 
Or hawke of the towre I' 

To Maistris Isabel Pennel : 

• Your coloure 
Is like the daisy flowre 
After the April showre/ 

With Skelton that which is called the Macaronic poetry 
is said to^ have originated. This is a species of bis*- 
lesque, composed of Latin and Italian words, interspersed 
with those of a plebeian character. * It was,' says Wartxm, 
* often referred to by Eabelais.' It was ascribed to SkeltoD 
even so late as the reign of Elizabeth, when the following 
doggrel appears : 
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■ A Skeltoiicall salntation 
Of condigne giatolatioii. 
And just vexatioii. 
Of the Spanish nation ; 
That in a bravado 
Spent many a crusado 
In setting forth the Armado, 
England to envado.' 

At length, Skelton had to pay the penalty of his licen- 
tious life and scurrilous writing. Wolsey was not apt to 
be greatly scandalized at even priestly licentiousness; but 
he was piously shocked by scurrility when it was directed 
against himself. He set his ecclesiastical bloodhounds to 
track the wretched Skelton's steps, and to invade his haunts. 
There was little of public justice in those days, although 
Wolsey did sit in Chancery ; but there were still sanctuaries 
whither the helpless wretches whom power grasped at, could 
fly ; and around the old Abbey of St. Peter's in Westminster, 
there existed one shelter of that nature close to the very 
palace of the monarch, — and benfeath the very walls of stately 
Whitehall, on the banks of the river. To this spot Skelton 
fled; the abuses of the sanctuary were doubtless great; it 
was the very hotbed of crime, and of disorder, yet, without 
it, the persecutions — the arbitrary imprisonments — of these 
days, would have been too terrible. Here Skelton died in 
1529 ; a former patron, Abbot Islip, protected him till death 
released him. To Islip, Skelton had, in more prosperous days, 
dedicated his elegy on the death of Henry the Seventh. 

Let us suppose that we are looking on certain festivities in 
the haU of Hampton Court, on the 31st of October, or All 
Hallow Eve. The occasion is a solemn one, but, like all 
religious observances, has its superstitions, and not only its 
superstitions, but its revelries. All Hallow Eve, as it is 
popularly called, — ^the vigil of All Saints Day, — ^was not only 
a season of rejoicing for the human race, but,* according to old 
traditions, the night on which a host of evil spirits, — witches. 
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wizards, good and bad fairies, — ^make their annual procession. 
Charms and spells, both in England and Scotland, were 
resorted to, in order to keep off the evil ones ; and on the 
Scottish hills fires were lighted in honour of the vigil, as well 
as in thankfulness for the gathering in of the harvest, often, 
in these cold latitudes, deferred till that late period.* 

And now the minstrels are waiting in the haU, till the 
banquet begins : — ^their caps off, their hair shaved and rounded, 
tonsor-wise ; and well sponged, with a spojige dipped in a little 
capon's grease ; a gown of Kendal green, gathered in at the 
throat with a narrow gorget, and fastened with a white dasp, 
and girded with a red band forms their costume ; out of the 
bosom hangs a dinner-napkin, edged with blue lace, and 
marked with a true love-knot ; and on either side of the 
girdle a stout Sheffield blade, useful not only at the table, 
but for defence in case of quarrels, is suspended. About the 
minstrePs neck is a red ribbon, and from it hangs a harp, 
the wrest attached to a green lace near it. The dress ifl 
completed by a good pair of shoes (even then styled ^ pumps '), 
well blacked with soot, and red leather socks. A chain of 
pewter, intended to be mistaken for silver, is around his neck, 
and to this is attached a scutcheon with the arms of his royal 
master on it. 

In the time of Henry, minstrels who, in aftertimes, were 
justly described as 

* Beggars they are, with one consent. 
And rognes, by Act of Parliament,' 

were a privileged band : many of them were maintained in 
private establishments either royal or noble, although most of 
them were vagrants, * giving,' as Puttenham terms it, * a fit 
of mirth for a groat in taverns and ale-houses.' 

And now the tables are set ; the banquet of Henry's time 

* We all know the delightful poem of Bums* Halloween, in which the saper- 
fititions which formerly marked this vigil are detailed. 
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being a sort of early supper, about six or seven o'clock: 
whereas dinners took place at noon-day. 

The unrivalled magnificence of Wolsey's household has 
been the theme of many an historian; it was not only 
sumptuous, but gallant. At the Cardinal's palace every lady 
was seated between two knights,, according to rank and 
precedence ; then, when the king and queen had taken their 
places on the chairs of state, planted on the orsille, or raised 
part of the hall, hippocras and wafers were handed to the 
monarch and his consort. 

On the high-day festivals of the Court, meats, except it 
were venison, or pork stewed into broth, were never, in thesef 
more refined days of Henry's reign, placed before the king. 
Peacock pies, swans, and all birds and fishes in season, 
and intricate confectionery, called subtleties, and formed of 
jellies or sweetmeats, were varied by services of fruit and 
butter, of cheese and spiced cakes, which were handed; 
whilst at every pause in the banquet, the voices of the 
minstrels arose in sweet cadence from the music gallery, and 
the sack went roimd, and Malmsey, Ehenish and French 
wines were drunk in profusion. 

The state in which Wolsey lived, the nimiber of his retinue, 
the troop of cooks, and carvers, and ewerers, and grooms 
whom the Cardinal employed, has been the boast of his faith- 
ful secretary, Cavendish. Let us look leniently on that 
honest pride in his master, which survived the Cardinal's down- 
falL Such ostentation may be emulated in any age. But 
the old hall of Hampton Court, with its then newly arched 
roof, its high table, its large, or mess table, below, with its 
salt in the centre, its minstrels at one end, better paid than 
the priests whose shaven heads and black cassocks are seen 
here and there, and everywhere ; these form a scene to which 
we cannot, in our later times, pretend. 

Evening is closing in, and the hall is to be lighted up. 
See the candle-holders advance, bearing candelabra, sixteen ii^ 
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number. They have borne torches before the Iririg in gay 
procession, as he entered the halL They now act as peram- 
bulatory lights, whilst here and there figures representing 
men in armour, with extended hands, and rich in goldsmith'^ 
work, might be seen, 

* Flinging their splendours o'er the midnight feast' 

The grace has long since been said in Latin by the 
Cardinal's chaplain, and the hippocras, too costly for any 
but royal lips, has been handed, when forth, from an inner 
chamber, comes a privileged personage; he wears a parti- 
coloured coat, fastened by a girdle round his body ; he has 
tight breeches and hose of different colours. Sometimes 
indeed he may be seen in a long petticoat, fringed with 
yellow : over his head is a hood falling also over Ws breast 
and shoulders, with a cock's comb on it. Ah! every one 
knows Will Sommers, the king's fooL 

* In all the Court 
Few men were more beloved than this foole. 
Whose merry prate kept with the king much rola 
When ho was sad, the King and ho would rime ; 
Thus Will exiled sadnesse many a time.'* 

As he comes along. Will jingles the bells which are fastened 
to his elbows, and shakes his baubles — a stick, at one end of 
which is a fool's head carved, and at the other an inflated 
bladder. 

And now begins the masquerade, recently introduced into 
the court diversions, and, at this era, in dumb show ; but 
presently we shall see how it was the vehicle of wit and 
fancy, and shall acknowledge how much the manners and 
amusements of this age were connected with its literature. 

Among the king's esquires of the body that day was a young 
man whose rare personal gifts procured him the notice d 
many a lordly guest, who might otherwise have looked down 

* See Amin's * Nest of Ninnies/ quoted in Drake's ' Illustrations of Shakapeaie.' 
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on a commoner. Nevertheless, Thom^ Wyatt, whose noble 
figmre and head all admired, had been presented to Henry by 
his father, good old Sir Thomas, who could tell a long-winded 
tale how*, when imprisoned in the Tower for his adherence to 
the House of Lancaster, a cat saved him from starvation by 
bringing a pigeon every night from a neighbouring dove-cote 
to his ceU. Already is the handsome youth in high favour*; 
* You should get into Wyatt's closet,' was the whisper of one 
courtier to another. The young man came from Allington 
Castle, near Maidstone : he had studied at both universities, 
had travelled and formed his taste and his religious convictions 
at the same time ; Wyatt is of the New Faith, as it was then 
called. In after days, when Henry observed to him that 
there would be a general murmur in the country if the Crown 
were to seize on church land, the young courtier answered, 
*True, sire, but what if the rook's nests were buttered?' 
And Henry took the hint, and bribed both peers and 
commoners to silence by grants of the fat lands and old 
tenements belonging to religious houses. 

Whatever were the prejudices for or against Wyatt, what- 
ever the * naughty unthriftiness ' that at this period of his life 
he confessed to, in after days, with shame and regret, every 
one who reads Surrey's lines upon him must cease to wonder 
at the success of Wyatt in a world where there are so few 
men similarly gifted. 

* An eye whose judgment no effect could blind 

fViends to allure and foes to reconcile, 
Whose piercing look did represent a mind 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile. 

^ A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met, 
Happy alas ! too happy but for foes ; 
lived and ran the race that nature set 
Of manhood's shape, where she the mould did lose.' 

But perils were around his course. Wyatt was too popular 
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to be safe in Henry's Court. The king delighted in 
repartees ; he was charmed, too, with Wyatt's knowledge of 
foreign languages, his skill in arms, and his love of let- 
ters ; for Henry had been educated as one who was intended 
to attain a high degree at a uniyersity rather than as a king. 
The monarch soon found, however, that Wyatt's capacity for 
business was equal to his other qualities ; and there is no 
doubt but that Wyatt was amongst the most trusted, as well 
as the most liked of his courtiers. 

All this brought its own perils with it, and would 
have done so in any Court. But there was one peculiar risk 
in that of Henry, into which Wyatt fell : and that was of 
falling in love with the same ill-fated woman that the king 
preferred. At this festival there was present a young damsel 
who had lately returned from the Court of Queen Claude, the 
consort of Francis the First. Let us cast aside at once, before 
we utter the name of Anne Boleyn, all the false, absurd party 
statements either against her personal appearance or her 
moral character. For the first, they are disproved by her 
portraits; as to the second, nothing has been established 
against her whom Sir James Mackintosh termed ^ that muiw 
dered woman.' 

Anne's beauty was that of expression and of style. Her 
residence in France had given her elegance, style, in one 
word, toumeur ; so, amid the blooming, but country ladies 
around her, she looked like a highly cultivated exotic 
among common garden flowers. Many were lovely; but. 
Anne was more than lovely, — she was graceful ; die was 
intellectual ; she was perfectly well-bred. Tall and slender, 
with a string of pearls around that exquisite throat, — ^which 
when in prison she clasped, in expectation of her doom, 
saying it would not be hard to behead her, *I have a 
little neck,' — Anne now came among the belles of Henry's 
Court, and in Wolsey's hall, to distance every competitor. 
That Wyatt looked on her and loved her, not wisely, but too 
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well, would be an established tradition perhaps, nothing 
more, had he not written verses. No diplomatic reserve 
arrested his pen when, forbidden to speak, he poured his 
soul out to her in poetry; and we have every reason to 
believe that his love was virtuous, since it was hopeless. It 
survived, perchance, the period of her marriage ; it followed 
her to the scaflFold ; it lingered over her nameless grave ; 
but no inquisitorial search — not even Bishop Bonner himself — 
could prove that it was directly coupled with guilt, although 
for the married to love the married can never be termed 
innocence. 

The pictures which trace Anne's image iu our mind were 
all painted of her as a matron. The coif set in pearls, the 
closely braided hair, the richly garnished dress, were such 
as she wore when she had become a queen. At Wolsey's 
feast she must, in compliance with the arbitrary rules of the 
day, have had for her head-gear a ribbon, or snood, inter- 
woven with the rich masses of her dark hair. How it must 
have heightened the whiteness of that marble brow, setting 
off the somewhat pale, but not, as her enemies alleged, sallow 
skin ! how clear were her arched eyebrows ; how soft, dark, 
and sentimental were her eyes; how exquisite the curled 
mouth, full of sense as well as of sweetness, — ^Holbein has 
enabled us to judge of all these attributes. 

It was, perhaps, Wyatt's passion for Anne that brought him, 
as he wrote later in life, to his son, * into a thousand dangers 
and hazards, enmities, hatreds, 'prisonments, despites, and 
indignations. God,* he could then feel, for it is only after 
repeated trials that we do feel it, * had chastised him, and 
not cast him clean out of his favour.' Thus, after the turmoil 
of youth had subsided, wrote the author of the * Paraphrase of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms ' to his ill-fated son. 

It is, however, as the poet of social life that we best know 
and now consider Wyatt. Wyatt's poems, according to Warton, 
* abound more in good sense, satire, and observations on life 
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than in pathos or imagination.' He was a great imitator of 
the Italian poets. Nevertheless, sweet and elegant are the 
lines entitled, ^ The Lover Complaineth of the Unkindness of 
his Lute ;' of which we here give some stanzas : 
' My lute awake, performe the last 

Labour, that thou and I shaU wast : 

And end that I have now begonne ; 

And when this song is sung and past. 

My lute be still, for I have done. 

* « * • 

• The rockes do not so cruelly 
Bepulse the waves continually, 
As she my sute and affection, 
go that I am past remedy. 
Whereby my lute and I have done. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ' 

• Vengeance shall fall on thy disdaine, 
That makest but game on earnest paine ; 
Think not alone under the sunne, 
Dnquit to cause thy lover's plaine. 
Although my lute and I have done.* 

In attacking the vices and follies of the Court, Wyatt was 

still more felicitous than in love sonnets ; witness his lines to 

John PoiQes, a young gallant about the king : — 

* Myne oune Joftn Poines : since ye delite to know. 
The causes why that homewarde I me drawe. 
And flee the prease of oourtes where so they go. 
Bather than to live thrall under the awe 
Of lordly looks, wrapped within my cloke ; 
To will and lust learning to set a law : 
It is not that, because I scome or mocke 
The power of them whom fortune here hath lent 
Charge over us, of right to strike the stroke : 
But true it is that I have always ment 
Lesse to esteem them (than the common sort) 
Of outwarde things that judge in their entcnt, 
Without regardo that inward doth resort 
I grant sometimes of glory that the fire 
Dothf^touch my heart. Me list not to report 
Blame by honour, nor honour to desire ; 
But how can I this honour no^ attaine, 
That cannot die the colour black a liar?' 
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Often did Wyatt rush to AUington Castle, which he rebuilt 
magnificently, to enjoy freedom and retirement. Here he 
was happy ; and his love of ease made him hate the shackles 
which he had left behind. 

* This is the cause that I could never yet 
, Hang on their sleeves, that weigh, as thou maist see 
A chippe of ohaunce more than a pounde of wit : 
This maketh me at home to hunt and huwke. 
And in fowle wether at my booke to sit ; 
In frost and snow then with my bow to stalk ; 
No man doth marke whereto I ride or go ; 
In lusty leaa at liberty I walke : 
And of these nerves I fele no weale nor wo. 
Save that a clogge doth hange yet at my heel 
No force for that, for it is ordered so. 
That I may leape both hedge and dike full wele.' 

Thus has he described the Court, from which he fled in 
despair at its frivolity, and from the monotony which a 
course of pleasure, far more than a course of study and quiet, 
produces : — 

* In court to serve, decked with freshe aray. 
Of sugred meates feeling the swete repaste. 
The life in bankets, and sundry kindts of play, 
Amid the prease of worldly lookes to waste, 
Hath with it joinde oft times such bitter taste. 
That whoso joyes such kind of life to hold 
In prison joyes fettred with chaines of gold.' 

Although Dr. Warton thinks that Wyatt wrote ^ better on 
any subject except on that of love,' it was the love-poetry 
that produced, in the first instance, the intimacy between 
Surrey and Wyatt; (and we are inclined to think that 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, although Professor 
of Poetry, was less likely to be a judge on this point 
than the enthusiastic and enamoured Earl of Surrey). Surrey 
is allowed by Warton to be the first polite writer of love 
verses in our language. All that had preceded him, how 
meritorious soever, were coarse and rough compared with 
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the delicate effusions of the roitiantic Surrey; and it was 
Surrey who stirred the first pure fire in Wyatt's heart, by 
introducing him to his kinswoman, Anne Boleyn, whose 
mother was a Howard. 

So intermingled are the lives of Surrey and Wyatt, that, in 
referring to the literature of that day, we can scarcely sepa- 
rate their efforts. They were the model courtiers who 
reflected on Henry '^ Court inestimable lustre ; and the light 
of their genius was commingled. Surrey was the greater 
poet of the two ; Wyatt the more able and sounder character. 
They formed, however, around them and together, the choicest, 
the purest, the most intellectual circle of the day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' Had Henry the Eighth/ remarks our good Benedict, Dr. 
Warton, ' never murthered his wives, his politeness to the 
fair sex would have been nnimpeached.' ^ 

Without entering into the lists with so able a commentator, 
we may here remark, that it was not Henry ; it was a French- 
man who set the example of introducing ladies into those 
court festivities to which ecclesiastics were admitted. Francis 
the First * mixed gallantry with learning.' He perfectly un- 
derstood the fact, that splendid banquets, without the com- 
pany of the fair sex, degenerate into vulgar carousals. All 
the court entertainments, in his time, were conducted not 
only with magnificence, but with elegance ; and Henry emu- 
lated his royal neighbour. Poetry naturally followed refine- 
ment : besides, Henry was himself a writer of verses. The 
language and literature of Italy were the fashionable themes 
of the day, and led the way to a more graceful and senti- 
mental style of poetry than had ever been known in England. 

Amid the young nobles who set the brightest example of 
men, placing far less stress on their rank and condition than 
on their mental power, was Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
the son and grandson of two Lord Treasurers, Dukes of 
Norfolk. 

This ill-starred and most accomplished yoimg.man had 
passed his childhood at Windsor Castle, where he was placed 
as a companion to Henry's natural son, Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
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of Riclunond. Their companionship ceased not with their 
childhood; as at suitable ages both were removed to the 
noble institution just then completed at Oxford by Wolsey. 
Christ Church retains its pre-eminence as the most aristocratfc 
and richest educational establishment in England, if not in 
Europe. At Bonn, at Berlin, and other universities abroad, 
it is true, the distinction of birth is strongly marked out 
in clubs ; but there exist not in any other college the rich 
endowments, the grand revenues which are possessed by 
Christ Church. In 1524 the monastery of St. Frides- 
wide, in Oxford, and forty smaller monasteries were sup- 
pressed, with the Pope's permission, by Henry. Their 
revenues were handed over to Wolsey, and in 1525 the Car- 
dinal's College, which we now call Christ Church, was erected. 

Hitherto, Oxford had been in a state of the greatest desola- 
tion ; — ^its streets were half in ruins, its colleges half filled, 
and impoverished, the revenues of the university gone down 
to the lowest point. In vain had Katharine of Aragon, in 
1518, paid a visit to the shrine of the virgin St. Frideswide : 
neither the Queen nor the Saint seemed able to do anything 
good for Oxford ; and Wolsey 's powerful hand could alone 
save the university from total ruin. 

It was in 1525, whilst Christ Church was still called Car- 
dinal's College, that Surrey and Henry Fitzroy matriculated 
there. Five years afterwards the Cardinal was in disgrace, 
and the noble structure was designated as * King Henry the 
Eighth's College,' until becoming the seat of an episcopal see 
— ^the monastery of Oseney being destroyed, — ^it was chris- 
tened Christ Church. 

Here Surrey passed two years. Historians have delighted 
to think of lum in his boyhood at Windsor ; but the sight of 
that slight figure in his academic gown, the glance of that 
keen bright eye, — ^must have often attracted attention duiiug 
the time of the young poet's residence at Oxford, as he 
wandered in the delicious meadows of the College, or along 
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the stately avenue, or in the still more stately quadrangle of 
the building. 

Henry Fitzroy, the beloved friend of Surrey, was the child 
of his royal father's affection : and it shows more strongly 
than ever the total brutality of mind to which the king sank, 
that he could, in after days, send to the scaffold the play- 
mate, the college friend, the best loved associate of that son, 
of great promise, and of early doom. 

The monarch had been eleven years married, and was 
deemed a pattern of constancy, when Elizabeth Blount, after- 
wards the wife of Sir Gilbert Talboys, * came to the Court, 
and was the beauty and master-piece ' of her time. The king 
saw and admired her ; it did not then occur to him to divorce 
Katharine, and to place the fair Elizabeth on the throne ; 
he took a less dangerous course — and Elizabeth gave birth, 
at the Priory of Blackamore, in Essex, to a son, named, con- 
veniently, Henry Eitzroy. The king acknowledged him with 
pride, for the child resembled both his royal self, and his 
frail, beautiful mother. He was gifted, he was also good, 
and worthy of the affection borne to him by his beloved 
Surrey. And the bond was to have been cemented by the 
marriage of Eitzroy with the Ijady Mary Howard, Surrey's 
sister : but death dissolved the union. Henry Eitzroy lived 
only to the age of seventeen, having never cohabited with his 
young wife. 

After quittiQg Oxford, Surrey and Eitzroy went into Erance ; 
and there, when at Calais, received King Henry, who was on 
his way to meet Erancis the Eirst. So delighted was Henry 
with the personal gifts and attainments of his son, that he is 
said to have contemplated making him heir to the crown ; 
but Henry Eitzroy, happily for himself, by his early doom, 
escaped the dangers of a disputed succession. 

The death of his friend, gifted like himself, and, like 
himself, refined and thoughtful, gave a tinge of melancholy 
to the character of the young Lord Surrey. This was deepened 
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into a more earnest sentiment by a very youthful, a very 
infelicitous, but a real and lasting attachment to the fair 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare. 

It is true that, probably even before Surrey ever saw 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, he was the affianced husband of another. 
About the time that Fitzroy was betrothed to Lady Mary 
Howard, Surrey was, it is believed, betrothed to the Lady 
Frances Vere, the daughter of the rich and powerful Earl of 
Oxford, But, in these early contracts, formed before either 
party had experience, or a will, or before either could dare to 
assert any sort of independence, one seeks — ^and even the 
most rigid moralist will not seek in vain — ^for a plea for the 
wandering affections. Such marriages as were formed in 
Henry's days have long since been virtually out of date in 
ours. Since the close of the sixteenth century the troth- 
plight, or espousals, which sometimes took place in a church, 
sometimes in a private house as in France, have been dis- 
used. They were intended, no doubt, for persons of tender 
age chiefly, and ordinarily, if not always, were followed by 
marriage in due time. Hence in that perilous interval, 
sometimes of weeks only, sometimes of years (never, by law, 
less than forty days), the feelings and predilections which 
were every day expanding in the heart of a young man, were 
left to fix on any object, worthy or unworthy, that might fall 
in his way: if unworthy, the less danger; if worthy, he 
might still break the troth-plight, even at the risk of offending 
his parents. It was under these circumstances that Surrey 
saw the fair Geraldine. Although he travelled into Italy 
before his marriage, it was not at Florence, as has been erro- 
neously stated, that he first beheld her. She was of Irish, 
not of Tuscan birth ; but the origin of her family was Floren- 
tine. Anciently the Geralds and Fitzgeraldsof Ireland were 
the Geraldi of Florence, owing their origin from Otho, a 
descendant of the Dukes of Tuscany, and to their having mi- 
grated into England in the days of King Alfred. The poetical 
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appellation of Geraldine is, as Horace Walpole says, ' almost 
her real name/ Her actual Christian name seems however 
to have been EKzabeth. Surrey, affected as he was with an 
almost absurd value for names and pedigrees, gives us her 
descent in poetic strains. 

There was a certain resemblance in the early lives of the 
Earl and his Geraldine. He was brought up at Windsor as 
the companion of Henry Fitzroy ; she was domesticated with 
the two princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, at Hunsdon House. 

* Hunsden did first present her to inyne yieu.' 

Hunsdon was a palace in Hertfordshire, built by Henry 
the Eighth expressly for the education of his children. There 
was a relationship between them and the child thus placed 
near them. Speaking of Geraldine, Surrey says : — 

* Her sire an earle ; her dame of princes* bloode.' 

Lady Kildare was, in fact, the granddaughter of Queen 
Elizabeth Gray, daughter of the Duchess of Bedford, and 
was descended from the royal House of Luxemburgh. 

Surrey's life was henceforth a romance ; the last chapter 
of which .became a tragedy. We see him. setting out on his 
travels, the word * Geraldine ' engraven in his heart. * He 
made,' says Warton, ' the tour of Europe in the true spirit of 
chivalry, and with the ideas of an Amadis ; proclaiming the 
xmparalleled charms of his mistress, and prepared to defend 
the cause of her beauty with the weapons of knight-errantry.' 

There is still a shield in the possession of the ducal family 
of Howard, which Surrey, when he issued a challenge to all 
comers at Florence, who should presume to question Geral- 
dine's surpassing beauty, presented to the Duke of Tuscany 
before the tournament began. His challenge was accepted, 
and he was victorious ; thus immortalizing his lady love in 
the country once inhabited by her ancestors. The following 
sonnet, written, as it has been said, * in the spirit of an Italian 
fiction,* is a specimen of Surrey's compositions : — 
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' Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your bostes and bragges in vaine 1 
My ladye's bewty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare wel faine. 
Than doth the sunne the candle light, 
Or brightest day the darkest night. 
And therto hath a troth as just 
As had Penelope the faire ; 
For what she sayth, ye may it trust 
As it by writing sealed were : 
And vertues hath she many moe. 
Than I with pen have skill to showe. 
I could reherse, if that I would. 
The whole eflfect of Nature's plaint. 
When she had lost the perfite mould. 
The like to whom she could not paint. 
With wringing handes how she did cry, 
And what she said, — ^I know it, I. 
I knowe she swore with ragyng minde ; 
Her kingdom only set apart. 
There was no losse, by lawe of Mnde, 
That could have gone so neare her hart : 
And this was chefely all her paine 
She could not make the like againe.' 

As a poet, Surrey was far superior to Wyatt, whose talents 
were of a more practical character than those of his friend. 
Both, as writers and as men, were noble specimens of a class 
that has exhibited more extremes in virtue and in vice than 
any other order of society in England — the British aristocracy. 
By a contemporary Surrey and Wyatt were considered to be 
* the chief lanternes of light to all others that have since em- 
ployed their pennes upon English poesie ; their conceits were 
loftie; their stiles statelie, their conveyance cleanly, their 
termes proper, their meetre sweet and well proportioned ; in 
all imitating very naturally and studiously their Master, 
Francis Petrache.' 

And yet, such are the revolutions in tastes, that in, or 
shortly after Milton's time, Surrey's poems were forgotten. 
Pope revived their celebrity for a time, by comparing Lord 
Granville with Surrey, in * Windsor Forest,' on which the 
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antiquated eflPdsions of Surrey's muse were reprinted ; but 
still that did not permanently attract public attention. In the 
flower of their youth, however, few men had so brilliant a 
career as Surrey and Wyatt. They both married ; both were, 
according to the notions of the day, respectable as husbands ; 
at all events there is no evidence to the contrary. Surrey's 
passion for Geraldine was, nevertheless, the passion of his life. 
His description ' Of the restless state of a lover ' is an eflfusion 
of a deeply enamoured heart : — 

* I wish for night more covertly to plaine. 
And me withdrawe from every haunted place ; 
Lest by my chere my chance appear too plaine. 
And in my mind I mesure pace by pace. 
To seke the place where I myself had lost ; 
That day, when I was tangled in the lace. 
In seming slack that knitteth ever most. 
So, if I seke, how I do finde my sore ; 
And if I flee, I carry with me still 
The venom'd shaft, which doth its force restore 
By haste of flight. And I may plaine my All. 
Unto myselfe, unlesse this carefull song 
Print in your hart some parcel of my tene. 
For I alas, in silence aU too long 
Of mine old hurt, yet fele the wound too grene.' 

Let US see these gay cavaKers in all the pride of their 
station and acquirements ; before the mournful tragedy whicli 
closed the career of the one, and the events which saddened the 
existence of the other must cast a shadow over the narrative. 

It is Christmas, let us suppose, and the king is keeping it 
at Eltham. That structure, which is now called ' King John's 
Bam,' was then the Hall : of light and florid architecture, it 
seems peculiarly adapted to festive occasions. Elegant win- 
dows admit into the room streams of the short-lived winter 
sunshine ; whilst from the recesses of yonder two bow win- 
dows, adorned with tracery, you look down on a snow-clad 
country around. The yule-log has been laid upon the and- 
irons, however, and the gleams of firelight in the Hall touch 
even the rich pinnacles which descend from the roof. All is 
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prepared for merriment, — yet it is called the * Still Cliristmas,' 
since the pestilence that rages near the metropolis has driven 
Henry to Eltham : but the ' Still Christmas ' is not the less 
likely to be a merry one. The king has a choice party around 
him ; and the cup-boards, or side-boards built in the recesses 
of the two bow windows, are already fuU of preparations for 
the coming feast. The dishes thereon are of pewter — ^for 
silver and gold were kept then chiefly for the holy services of 
the churches, — but the pewter is bright and clean, and the 
supply plentiful Branches of the holly, or holy-tree (for in 
some countries this tree is held sacred — hence its name), deco- 
rate the walls. The misletoe, pale and imearthly-looking, con- 
trasting with it, is scarcely less sacred ; for old superstitions 
of the Druids, and their sayings, * Come let us gather the 
misletoe, for the year is nearly at an end,' are still proverbial 
in the untracked, unchanged country of Old England. 

A Pageant is to be performed by the young gallants of the 
court ; Wyatt its contriver ; lords and ladies — none beneath 
tiiat grade, save that they claim to be of the privy chamber, 
— the actors. And indeed the pageant of that day was an 
entertainment in which the rich alone could well figure: 
the dresses were often magnificent, and were to be changed 
incessantly ; and the king could ill brook any economy on the 
p£irt of his courtiers. In the hall, the loud voice of Sir John 
Perrot resounds even to the fretted roof. He is the very 
prototype of the king ; his voice, his features, his character, 
his gestures, his stature, above all the ferocious disposition of 
the man, seem to attest the general impression that he is 
King Henry's base bom son, — his mother a gentlewoman, 
named Berkeley ; his father Sir Thomas, a gentleman of the 
bedchamber. Let it pass. If not Henry's oflfepring, Sir 
John, for his bluff mien, his coarse jests, and his undaunted 
assurance, is worthy of that parentage. 

The king and queen are seated. But the excellent 
Katharine looks sad that Christmas. Yes ! The very grocmd 
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on which she sits is undennined. The king's scruples are 
started ; Eome is appealed to ; and Anne, the fair Anne, 
triumphant in all her fatal loveliness, stands behind her, too 
soon to occupy that place of honour, when her royal mistress 
shall be exiled to die at drear Kimbolton. 

At the lower end of the hall is a screen ; and while Queen 
Katharine, imdemeath the cloth of gold, sits at the upper 
end, patiently awaiting the diversion of the evening, this 
partition is gradually withdrawn. Forth comes, on vices, the 
Pageant ; it is a hill, studded with gold and precious stones ; 
on its summit is a tree of gold, from which roses and pome- 
granates are hung. From the acclivity of the hill descends 
a lady, richly attired, who, with the * gentlemen of honour,' 
as Henry's attendants were then called, dances a morris 
before the queen. Amongst them are Surrey and Wyatt — 
Surrey in his wonted costume : a tightly fitting doublet of 
crimson velvet, the seams studded with pearls, becomes well 
his short figure. Wyatt in the graver and less costly dress 
of a commoner. These personages vanish ; and Kobin Hood 
and his men — ^the king disguised as Eobin — enter suddenly 
in short coats of Kentisli kendall, with hood and hose of the 
same colour and cloth, and with sword and buckler in their 
hands, in imitation of the outlaws. And they make such 
strange pastimes and dances, that the queen and her ladies 
shrink from the sights and sounds, and are, poor weak souls, 
or pretend to be, affrighted. It is Wyatt, all remark, who 
has contrived all this ; Surrey only takes a prominent part 
in it. Their wit, their grace, their adroitness, their favour with 
the king, are the theme of all praise, the talk of the hall, and 
— of the antechamber ; even in the queen's closet, and amid 
Queen Katharine's saintly and select circle, their names, that 
night, are heard. 

Now mark the contrast. Few years indeed have passed 
away : Wyatt has been, as the world says, a prosperous, 
though, in his own heart, a far from happy man. He has seen 
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Queen Katharine, whom he respected, wronged and repn- 
diated ; Queen Anne, whom he loved, perish on the scaffold. 
We pass over the agonies of his spirit when he beheld her ; 
(nay, he was, perhaps, one of the sixteen knights who held 
over her a canopy, adorned by sixteen beUs), as she went, in 
her circet of white tissue, her lovely hair bound with a circlet 
of jewels, her mantle over her shoulders, trimmed with 
ermine, — as a bride through^ the City ; we see him — how 
brief a time afterwards— watching her face of anguish, daring 
her trial, when not a kinsman, not a friend, stepped forward 
to save her ; we see him hovering, perhaps, around the grim 
Tower, whence she should issue no more ; watching the shadows- 
athward her prison window, whilst, within, his verses were 
her last recreation and delight. We can conceive him listen- 
ing with a thrilling inquisitiveness to her last words, to her 
desiring the prayers of those around her — his own kinswoman 
among the number; and then commending to * Christ her spirit' 
Then we hear of him as a busy, worldly, trusted servant of 
the monster who had murdered her, and we scarcely recognize 
the Wyatt who had penned the noble lines : *0n the Vain and 
Interested.' 

' None other paine pray I for them to be, 
But when the rage dothe leade them from the righte. 
That, looking backwarde, virtue they may se, 
Even as she is, so goodly, faire, and brighte/ 

Little more transpires of him, either as a poet, or as a 
member of society, until his death, which happened in 1541. 

An anecdote told of Sir Thomas More and the Duke of 
Norfolk, the father of Lord Surrey, is characteristic of the 
times, in that crisis which preceded the death of More. 

The duke, like his descendant, Jockey of Norfolk, known td 
our fathers, was a great swearer. All oaths are profane, bwt 
liis were among tjie most profane. We will choose that for 
Protestant ears the least objectionable, in telling the story. 

More was braving, for conscience sake, the king's wrath: 
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* By the mass,' said the duke to him, one day, * 'tis perilous 
striving with princes ; therefore I wish you would incline to 
the king's pleasure, for indignatio prineipis mors est' 

' Is that all ? my lord ?' More asked ; * then, in good faith, 
the difference betwixt your grace and me is, that I shall die 
to-day, and you to-morrow.' 

More died — and Norfolk and his son were doomed. Among 
the extravagances of poetic minds there are frequently two 
extremes : one tends to exalt the merits and claims of the 
people, and to knock down the barriers of rank. This was 
an excess seldom dreamed of in Surrey's time. The other, 
to magnify the distinctions of birth, and to invest ancient 
names with an almost sacred reverence. This was a beset- 
ting tendency in Surrey's time, and he partook largely of it. 
That he was proud, superstitious, somewhat behind even his 
time, cannot but be admitted; that he was ambitious, or 
traitorous, cannot but be denied. 

'The most elegant traveller, the most polite lover, the 
most learned nobleman, the most accomplished gentleman of 
his age,' had had to encounter one of the conditions of human 
life— disappointment. Greraldine, for whose sake Surrey had 
learned Italian, that he might the more worthily celebrate 
her name, was married, at fifteen, to Sir Anthony Browne, a 
courtier of sixty, who lived six years only after their union. 
After his death, Geraldine became the third wife of Edward 
Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, whom she survived. She survived 
also her fame as * fair Geraldine,' and lived to be called * old 
Lincoln.' We find her taking a part in the court pageant 
that was presented at the coronation of Queen Mary, whom 
she followed in white satin, her horse's trappings being also 
of the same material. We read of her attending on Queen 
Elizabeth, and thus referred to by Churchyard, in 1543 : — 

* Old Lincoln now, that stands on mighty mount. 
Yet low in earth the first foundation lies ; 
He drew, for that it was of great account, 
And lifted up in favour to the skies ; 
yOL. I. H 
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The best, we know did love old Lincoln well. 
In fonner age her beauty did excel ; 
Of later times her credit was not small. 
For some do say old Lincoln passed them all.** 

That dream was gone ; Wyatt was gone ; and to Surrey 
remained those natural interests and objects which engage 
men of rank and influence. He had a wife with whom he 
seems to have lived — a circumstance by no means necessarily 
following marriage in those days ; he had children ; and he 
was fond of improving his house and estate. 

Unhappily the marriage of his cousin, the Lady Katharine 
Howard, gave the Duke of Norfolk a temporary influence 
over the king, at this time. Still more unfortunately, the 
hated Bonner, better named Savage (his father's name), pre- 
tended at this sera to be a friend to Xutheranism. Surrey 
had deserved well of his sovereign, for he had fought in 1542 
at Flodden Field. Yet, for venturing to eat flesh in Lent, he 
was imprisoned in Windsor Castle. He was released — and 
entrusted, two years afterwards, with the command of the 
English army in the expedition to Boulogne. Here he wrote 
the last sonnet that he ever composed, — * The Fcmaie of a 
Wearied Lover' 

His services, his military talents, his wit, aflability, leanh 
ing, above all, a certain nobility of character, which showed 
to every one around him that Surrey was incapable of a 
meanness, made him, despite political differences, the darling 
of the people. Well might Drayton call him * the prime of 
English youth.' The jealousy of Henry was directed towards 
him, and blighted him. More and Fisher had been beheaded; 
their doom was the presage of that of all kindred spirits. The 
tyrant had not even spared the grey hairs of Margaret Plan- 
tagenet, the mother of Cardinal Pole, in his fears about that 
succession to the throne which his doomed son was destined 

* Lady Lincoln survived till 1589, when, being sixty-one years of Qge,b€r 
funeral pall was carried by bixty-one old women. 
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^or SO short a space to enjoy. And now came Surrey's last, 
stem trial. Towards the latter end of the year 1546, he was, 
with his father, committed to the Tower on a charge of 
treason. His sister, the Duchess of Eichmond, was the chief 
witness against him» His treason — ^what they called con- 
structive treason — consisted in his bearing in his arms a 
king's crown, with a cypher of H. E. Even this charge 
could not be proved. Nothing was proved, but that his 
family had long borne the arms of Edward the Confessor, 
and that he had retained, with perhaps an unwise pride, the 
dangerous insignia. 

One consolation was that Surrey never submitted. He 
claimed an acquittal, but he asked no pardon. No abject 
concession sullied the last days of a life worthily spent, 
nobly resigned. Whilst the Seymours, ' new men,' as the 
Howards contemptuously called them, triumphed in his 
fall; whilst his father's paramour, Mrs. Holland,— once a 
laundry maid — swore his life away ; Surrey's acuteness, his 
wit, his courage, won even his accusers. His efforts were all in 
vain. Yet the king was fast sinking into insensibility — could 
not the execution be stayed ? Was the dying monarch even 
capable of signing his own name ? A few days more, and 
Surrey had been safe. Alas ! no. It is true the cruel hand 
that had iSgned away so often and often the best blood 
of the country, could no longer guide the pen ; but — ^the 
Seymours must be protected from one now irrevocably, they 
thought, had he been spared (for they knew not his noble 
nature), their dire enemy. A stamp was resorted to for the 
purpose of framing a signature. Perhaps in his last agonies, 
with the fear of death before him, Henry may not have 
used this instrument But, if he did not, others did — Surrey 
must die. 

One would have gladly dwelt on the last words of a fare- 
well from him. But none heard them. He was beheaded 
somewhere in the darkest comer of the gloomy, blood-stained 
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space within the Tower. The people were mad to save hinti: 
The people must not know how and where he died, till too 
late to do aught but to mourn, and miss the yictim. He 
perished imder every possible circumstance of concealment 
and mystery. 

Contemporaries of Surrey and of Wyatt, George Boleyn, 
Lord Kochford, the brother of Anne Boleyn, Sir Francis 
Bryan, and Lord Vaux, were contributors in sonnets and 
other rhymes to the / Literature of Society/ Drayton thus 
enumerates them : — 

' They with the Muses who conversed, were 
That princely Surrey, early in the time 
Of the eighth Henry, who was then the prime 
Of England's nohle youth. With him there came 
Wyat, with reverence whom we still do name 
Amongst our poets. Bryan had a share 
With the two former, which accounted are 
That time's best maskers, and the authors were 
Of those small poems which the titles beare, 
Of Songes and Sonnettes, wherein oft they hit. 
On many dainty passages of wit.' 

George Boleyn, endowed, says Anthony k Wood, with ' ad- 
mirable discourse,' and * symmetry of body,' was the idol of 
the fairest ladies of the Court. His poems are lost, and Utile 
remains of him but the story of his fate. His rfster and he 
loved each other with a fervour of affection which demons 
alone could have converted into guilt. The agonized question: 
' Oh, where is my sweet brother?' which burst from the lips 
of Anne as she herself entered the Tower, hastened his death, 
and her own. 

Happier in his fate, Sir Francis Bryan survived the tyrant, 
and died chief justiciary of Waterford, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth. 

Lord Vaux is supposed to have been the son of Nicholas 
Lord Vaux, a statesman and soldier, and famed for a certaiii 
robe of purple velvet, plated with gold, which he wore at the 
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marriage of Prince Arthur and Katharine of Arragon. After 
many disputes and disquisitions, it is established that the 
poems of Vaux are preserved in the * Paradise of Dainty 
Devices.' In spite of this attractive name, the compositions 
of this minor poet bear titles bespeaking a mournful renun- 
ciation of the pleasures of life. * I lothe that I did love,' is 
a ditty, written in the time of Queen Mary (certainly not a 
cheerful period). It represents the * image of Death.' From 
this ditty are taken, Warton tells us, three of the stanzas of 
the grave-digger's song in Hamlet. Vaux appears to have 
been the great writer upon the death of all notable persons 
of his time. One of his poems, * The Assault of Cupide upon 
the Fort in which the Lover's Heart lay wounded,' is of a 
more cheerful description. Yet Warton indignantly observes : 
' There is more poetry in some of the old pageants described 
by Holinshed than in this allegory of Cupid.' Surely an 
Edinburgh reviewer — when Jeffrey flourished — or a Saturday 
reviewer of our own day, could say nothing more severe. If 
there ever lived a writer whose pages seem intended to pro- 
duce a head-ache, it is Holinshed. 

As a specimen of the playful compliments which Vaux 
indulged in to the other sex let us give his ode to a lady 
named Bayes : — 

* In Bayes I boaste, whose braunch I beare. 
Such joye therein I finde. 
That to the death I shaU it weare, 
To ease my carefall minde. 
In heat, in cold, both night and day, 
Her virtue may be sene ; 
When other frutes and flowers decay, 
The Bay yet growes full grene. 
Her berries feede the birdes ful oft. 
Her leaves swete water make ; 
Her bowes be set in every loft. 
For their swete savour's sake. 
The birdes do shrowd them from the cold, 
In her we dayly see ; 
And men make arbers as they wold, 
Under the pleasant tree.* 
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Tliis, and the other poems referred to, are taken from 
those of * Uncertain Authors/ printed in Tottell's edition of 
the poetry of Surrey and Wyatt, the first printed poetical mis- 
cellany in our language. That this publication was extensively 
circulated is evident, from the fact that two lines taken from 
it, were written by Mary Queen of Scots on a window, with a 
diamond, in Fotheringay Castle. Royalty has been, in all 
ages, the last to whom popular works are known. The lines 
are these : — 

• From the toppe of all my trust. 
Mishap hath throwen me in the dust/* 



♦ Tottell's Collection was first printed in 1557. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the midst of the court festivities in the various palaces 
of Henry the Eighth, amid the gay and great, one mournful, 
unchanging face was seen — that of the Princess Mary. The 
gloom on that young brow was rarely dispelled. Compelled 
to be present, she appeared in spectral silence at every 
revelry ; she witnessed every pageant ; sat, with aching heart, 
through aU the displays in which her mother-in-law the first 
Anne Boleyn, played a part ; and beheld, apparently unmoved, 
the scarcely vacant place by her royal father's side filled by 
the fair Jane Seymour. Still her resolution not to conform 
to new modes of faith, not to let down the temperature of her 
slow and sullen vnrath, continued until Henry's last hour. 

There was one person alone who could move this unhappy 
princess to a smile by his irresistible fiow of mirth ; this was 
John Heywood, commonly called the Epigrammatist. He 
seems to have been the only being who, amid the crowd of 
obsequious courtiers, cared for Mary ; and she owed to him 
the few gleams of cheerfdlness in her dreary existence. • In 
her presence Heywood gave utterance to his jests and epi- 
grams ; and she often summoned him to her privy chamber, 
to amuse her specially in her hours of retirement. Heywood 
was among our first writers of comedy; he composed six 
hundred epigrams — ^his puns and jokes versified. He had a 
sort of patent for bon-mots ; even one of the titles of his plays 
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shows the nature of his dramatic compositions. It is called 
the * Four P's ; being a new and a very merry enterlude of a 
Palmer, a Pardoner, a Potecary, and a Pedlar.' Amongst his 
epigrams there is one somewhat coarse, on a sajring of Master 
Sexton, — otherwise the famous Patch, Cardinal Wokey's fooL 
The well-known Knes commencing 'It is meryinjiall, when 
beardes wag all,' were the production of John Heywood, — 

• It is mery in haU, when beardes wag aU. 
Husband, for this these words to mind I call ; 
This is ment by men in their merie eatinge, 
Not to wag their beardes in brawUng or threatinge ; 
Wyfe, the meaning hereof diflfereth not in two pinnes. 
Between wagging of men's beardes, and women's chinnes.' 

In these days crinolines are loudly reprobated ; in those of 
John Heywood the absurdity of fardingales was the popular 
cry. 

* Alas I poore verdingales must lie i' th streete, 
To house them no doore V th citie made meete. 
Syns at our narrow doors they in cannot win, 
Sendo them to Oxforde, at Brodgate to gett in.* 

Broadgate Hall, in Oxford, now Pembroke CoUege, was 
remarkable for its wide entrance. It was the college in which 
Heywood was located during his residence at the University, 

Mary, when she became queen, had in Heywood a loyal 
subject, and the Church a devoted adherent. On the 
queen's death Heywood left the country, and, retiring to 
Malines, in Belgium, died there. * It was,' says Anthony a 
Wood, * a matter of surprise to many, that a poet ' — a word 
which he seems to think implied a low degree of morality— 
* should become an exile for the sake of religion.' 

After the death of Henry the Eighth the * Literature of So- 
ciety ' seems as if entranced. In the important but short reign of 
Edward the Sixth, Sternhold and Hopkins occupy a conspicuous 
place, instead of those lighter versifiers who preceded them* 
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Stemhold held the place of Groom of the Eobes to Edward, 
This worthy man intended his version of the Psalms to attract 
dissolute corn-tiers to pious melodies ; * thinking,' says Wood, 
' that the courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets, 
but did not, only some few excepted.' Hopkins was a school- 
master and a clergyman of SuJBFolk. Their attempts, though 
well-meant, were singularly infelicitous. The first chanson 
a boire, or drinking song, was composed in their time, and 
was far more popular than the works of these two good men. 
The ballad thus begins : 

•I cannot eat, but little meat, 
My stomach is not good ; 
But sure I think, that I can drink. 
With him that wears a hood.* 

This drinking song opens the second act of * Gammer 
Gurton's Needle,' said to have been the first comedy in our 
language, written by a Master of Arts in Cambridge, and 
printed in 1551. 

A dreary interval, in w^hich the bigotry of the Eomanist 
party and the rigid fanaticism of the Calvinists impeded all 
freedom of intellect, succeeded the chequered reign of Henry 
the Eighth. Yet there was still a capability of enjoying literary 
productions; there still existed those who were not wholly 
absorbed in the tempestuous events of the day. 

During the middle ages, and down to the reign of Queen 
Anne, it was almost entirely our nobility, our clergy, and 
gentlemen who maintained the cause of letters. The greatest 
statesman, the most learned lawyer, might dabble in light 
literature, and neither injure his reputation nor shock the 
prejudices of others. Thomas Sackville, the first Lord Buck- 
hurst and Earl of Dorset, was one of the most influential noble- 
men of his time. He began life, after leaving the universities — 
for he studied at both — as a student of law, but never practised 
that science as a profession. Nevertheless, when he rose in 
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tlie political world, Sackville was so eloquent and gracefal 
that he was called * The Star Chamber BelL' He served in 
Parliament in the fourth and fifth years of Philip and Mary; 
but his days of brilliant distinction were of later date, when 
he had the felicity of seeing his tragedy of ' Gorbodue * acted 
before Queen Elizabeth in the hall of the Inner Temple, by 
the * young gentlemen ' of that Society. Sackville enjoyed the 
highest places of trust imder Elizabetii, who made him a peer. 
By James the First he was created Earl of Dorset. Elizabeth 
had valued Sackville * as a scholar, as a traveller, as a cour- 
tier, and a minister ;' and James so greatly esteemed him 
that, during the poet-earl's last illness, he sent him a gold 
ring, enamelled with black, and set with twenty diamonds ; 
and with it this message, — * That his Majesty wished him 
a speedy and perfect recovery, with all happy and good 
success, and that he might live as long as the diamonds of 
that ring did endure ; and in token thereof required him to 
wear it, and keep it for his sake.' 

Sackville's death would have been awful had his life not 
been a preparation for the suddenness of his summons to 
another world. 

In the August of 1607 he made his last will, declaring 
then to his friends occasionally, * that he had settled his soul, 
and composed it to another world, whensoever God should call 
for him.' On the morning of the 19th of April, in the ensuing 
year (1608), he was observed to be longer than usual at his 
private devotions. Whether his soul, soon to be released, had 
an inward consciousness of his approaching change, or not, 
cannot be known. It appears, however, that he was not 
sensible of any especial failure of strength ; for he that day 
attended the Privy Council at Whitehall, where the Queen of 
James the First was present. Business was proceeding, when he 
suddenly dropped down and expired. Archbishop Abbot, in 
preaching his funeral sermon, drew a picture of what a noUer 
man and a courtier might be, and ought to be, in public and 
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private life. After referring to his services to his country, 
the archbishop turns to his virtues as an individual The 
portraiture, putting aside the inevitable, though amiable 
exaggeration of funeral sermons, has its lesson. 

* And for other parts of moral virtues, how many rare 
things were in him ! Who more loving to his wife, that 
-honourable lady, the miiTor of all true virtue, a worthy 
testimony whereof he hath recorded in his last will ? Who 
more kind to his children and grandchildren ? Who more 
fast unto his friend? Who more moderate to his enemy? 
Who more true of his word ? No nobleman was more given to 
hospitality and keeping of a great house ; having lived seventy 
and two years, for so was his age accounted, and being married 
more than fifty and three years unto one and the self-same 
lady, he.kept house for forty and two years in an honourable 
proportion ; for thirty years of those, his family consisted of 
little less, in one place or another, than two hundred persons ; 
but for more than twenty, besides workmen and other hired 
servants, his number at the least hath been two hundred and 
twenty daily, as appeared upon check-roll ; a Tery rare ex- 
ample in this present age of ours, when housekeeping is so 
decayed. Who more magnificent than his lordship in solemn 
entertainments ? as, besides other particulars, was manifested 
abundantly to the world not long before his death, when his 
Majesty, with the Queen and Prince, together with a great 
part of the nobility, spent divers days at Oxford. Who was 
ever more desirous to do no wi-ong unto none ?' 

Spence, referring to Sackville's works, after remarking that 
the dawn of our poetry was in Chaucer's time, adds : * The 
succeeding age was dark and overcast. There was indeed 
some glimmering of genius in Henry the Eighth's time ; but 
our poetry had never what could be called a settled dayh'ght 
till towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign.' 

It was between the age of Surrey and of Spenser that 
Sackville wrote his * Mirrour of Magistrates.' 
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This famous work wae intended to be a continuation of Lyd- 
gate's * Fall of Princes/ and to complete the poetical biography 
of * The Great Unfortunate.' Sackville composed an Induc- 
tion by way of preface ; but this was subsequently embodied 
in the work itself. The plan of the work was as fol- 
lows : — All the illustrious but ill-fated characters in English 
history were to pass in review before the poet, who is sup- 
posed to have descended into Hell, conducted by Sorrow. 
Every personage is to recite his own history, in a separate 
soliloquy. 

The idea of a descent into Hell was not original, Dante's 
' Divina Commedia ' having appeared during the fourteenth 
century. The word * Mirror ' was a favourite title for a book, 
especially among old French writers. Several persons were 
engaged in writing the * Mirrour of Magistrates ;' and Sack- 
ville, finding it impossible to do more than finish the Induc- 
tion and the Duke of Buckingham's story, committed the 
completion to Eichard Baldwyn, an ecclesiastic, and to 
Greorge Ferrers, a student of Lincoln's Inn, who were soon 
joined by Churchyard and Phayers. 

These writers, including Sackville, took their incidents 
from the Chronicles of Fabyan and Hall, then newly pub- 
lished. Hall had, v^th. great labour, compiled the history of 
the ' Wars of the Eoses ;'. and his work was a great resource 
to those poets to whom we owe the * Mirrour of Magistrates.' 
It is curious to find how many of our popular legends were 
made available for the * Mirrour.' — Owen Glendower, starved 
to death in 1401 ; the story of Jack Cade, the rebel, in 1450; 
— of King Henry the Sixth, ' murthered in the Tower of Lon- 
don ;' of Lord Hastings, * murthered in the Tower by Kichard, 
Duke of Gloucester,' 1433 — ^are all in this collection. To 
Churchyard we owe the story of * Jane Shore,' and it seems 
to have been very popular, since he was ' exhorted to pen 
as many more of the remainder as might be attained.* 
It is, indeed, one of the most touching moral stories in 
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our language, conveying a forcible lesson of reti'ibutive 
justice. 

These various soliloquies were connected by a Chorus, in 
the same manner as the * Canterbury Tales' were by the 
Host. Sackville's ' Induction ' is a noble poem. After de- 
scribing Winter, — the darkened day, and the absence of 
flowers and verdure reminding him of the uncertainty of 
human life, — ^he introduces, in the following fine lines, 
— Sorrow. ^ 

* And fltrayt forth stalking with redoubled pace, 
For that I saw the night draw on so fast, 
In black all clad there fell before my face 
A piteous wight whom woe had all forewast. 
Forth from her eyen the crystall tears outbrast, 
And syghing sore her hands she wronge and fulde, 
Tore all her haire that ruth was to beholde. 
Her body small, forwithered and forespent. 
As is the stalke tliat sommer's drought opprest : 
Her wealked face with woful tears besprent, 
Her colour pale, and, as it seemed her best, 
In woe and pleynt reposed was her rest ; 
And as the stone that droppes of water weares. 
So dented were her cheeks with fall of teares/ 

He stands aghast : 

* beholding all her plight ; but 
With dolefall voice then thus to her he spake : 
" Unwrap thy woes, whatever wight thou be ! 
And stint betime to spill thyselfe with plaint. 
Tell what thou art, and whence, for well I see 
Thou.cans't not dine with sorrow thus attaynt." 
She looked up, and prostrate as she lay. 
With piteous sounde lo ! thus she gan to saye.' 

She conducts him to Hell : the various personages who sit 
within the * porch of Hell ' are ably individualized, — and are, 
as Warton expresses it, * all his own.' The poet thus portrays 
the first of these imaginaiy beings — * one who combines in her 
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own tortured soul the agonies of every other inhabitant of 
that deadly gulf' and 

• Hydeons hole al vast, withonden shape. 
Of endles depthe orewhehnde wiih ragged stone.' 

' And, first, within the porch and jaws of heU 
Sat deep Bemobse of Conscience, all besprent 
With tears ; and to herself oft she would tell 
Her wretchedness, and, cursing, never stent 
To sob, and sigh, but ever thus lament 
Witli thoii|htful care ; as she that, all in vain. 
Would wear and waste continuaUy in pain : 

* Her eyes unsted&st, rolling here and there, 

Whirl'd on each place, as place that vengeance brought. 

So was her mind continually in fear, 

Tost and tormented with the tedious thought 

Of those detested crimes which she had wrought ; 

With dreadful cheer, and looks thro¥ni on the sky. 

Wishing for death, and yet she could not die.'* 

Next comes Dread : Warton would not, he says, omit a 
' single figure of this dreadful group ;' and, had we space to 
do the same, modem readers would confess that few poems 
of our time have surpassed this * Induction' by Sackville. 

After Dread, ' fell Kevenge, with bloody foul pretence,' 
showed herself: next came Misery, * whose face was lean, 
and some-deal pin'd away :' then * greedy Care ' by whom, 

• lay heavy Sleep, the cousin of Death, 
A very corpse, scarce yielding forth a breath. 
Next, in order sad. Old Age we found : 
And £Eist by him pale Malady was placed.* 

Then came Famine : 

* But, O, the doleful sight than these we see ; 
We turned our look, and on the other side 
A grisly shape of Famine mought we see :* 

* Lastly, stood Wab, in glittering arms yclad ; 
With visage grim, stem look'd, and blackly hued.'f 



* Warton, vol. vi. p. 126. f Warton. 
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These * shadowy inhabitants of heU-gate' are considered 
to have suggested to Spenser his manner of depicting alle- 
gorical personages. 

' The Complaynte of Henrie, Duke of Buckingham ' follows 
the Induction. Buckingham does not make a conspicuous 
figure in history; we modems know him best from that 
striking scene in Shakespeare, in which he passes off the 
stage to his execution ; but his story was then fresh in men's 
minds. 

The * Mirrour ' went into three editions, and was eventu- 
ally printed in quarto, with additions by John Higgins. It 
does not appear that Churchyard, who died early in the 
17th century, wrote any more of the legends. He was 
probably occupied with his long-forgotten poem, called the 
' Worthiness of Wales.' 

The age of Queen EKzabeth is commonly termed the 

* golden age of poetry.' Fiction of a romantic and exciting 
kind, and flights of &ncy, mark the writings of this era. 

The Eeformation, amid its other all-important blessings, 
threw open the region of letters to all aspirants. ' Truth 
propagates truth, and the mantle of mystery was removed 
not only from religion, but from literature.' Women began 
to assume in intellectual society that high place which they 
have ever since retained in France and England ; and their 
elevation was the result of education. Not only were they 
taught to spin, and to sew, and embroider, but to construe 
Greek and Latin. Queen Elizabeth, who at six years of age 
was able to present her Uttle brother Edward with a shirt 
of cambric of her own making, was fit at fifteen to take a 
degree at an university. 'She read,' says Eoger Ascham, 

* when she was at Windsor Castle, more Greek in a day than 
some prebendary of that church did in a week.* And though 
pre-eminent in her way, Elizabeth was not singular; in being 
a learned lady. Every duke's daughter was taught, not 
only to distil strong waters, but to comprehend classical 
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authors. Hence a stilted phraseology became prevalent in the 
days of the virgin Queen : * The pedantry of the present 
age was,' we are told, ' similar to the politeness of the last' 

The works of antiquity being thus known to the great, 
every poem, every pageant had an ingredient of mythology 
and allegory in it 'Even the pastrycooks were expert 
mythologists.' The subtleties represented the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid; the sides of a cake, the destruction of 
Troy. In her fiftieth year, the Queen was pleased at the 
gift of a golden arrow, drawn from the quiver of a Cupid, 
who performed his part under orders of the mayor and alder- 
men of Norwich. Everything that passed off well in masque 
or pageant was so classical, so inflated, that we must agree, in 
speaking of that age, to the dictum, *that queens must be 
ridiculous when they would appear as women.' 

It was whilst classical pedantry was at its zenith, that Sir 
Pliilip Sidney, the darling of the English nation, presented to 
the Queen a young poet, then known only as the author of 
' Colin and Eosalinde.' Elizabeth, it is well known, was not 
always disposed to receive petitions even from those whom 
she most approved. Hatton, who knew well her countenance, 
pulled Harrington one day by the sleeve ; * If you have any 
suit to-day,'. whispered the Lord Keeper, 'put it aside; the 
sun doth not shine.' 

When Sidney, however, appeared before her Majesty, the 
sun shone brightly. Beside the Queen, however, lowered the 
countenance of Lord Burleigh, like a dark cloud easting a 
shadow on a bright prospect. 

Both Sidney and he whom he thus protected were young; 
their ages almost similar, the one, Sidney, being bom in 
1554 — his friend, in 1553. But Sir PhiL'p came forward in 
all the radiance of a prosperous youth, which sorrow had 
then scarce visited; he, who with a native dignity looked 
towards him for support, was already seared in heart by early 
struggles ;— and these were but the presages of a harder 
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doom. Edmund Spenser, for whom Sidney now sought court 
favour, was one of those whom sorrow seemed to have claimed 
for her own. 

In spite of a brave heart, in spite of the inward conscious- 
ness of genius, the interview must have been an ordeal great 
enough to shake the spirit of even more accustomed courtiers 
than Spenser. Elizabeth well understood all the appliances 
to that * divinity that doth hedge ' a sovereign. Her costume 
was gorgeous; her demeanour majestic. Never was she 
seen in dishabiUe, by masculine eyes, except on two occasions. 
One of these was when Gilbert Talbot, son of the Earl oi 
Shrewsbury, walking in the Tilt-yard, chanced to look up . 
and to catch a glimpse of her Majesty in her night-cap. She 
was greatly perturbed, being seen ' unready and in her night 
stuff,' and in the afternoon gave Talbot a great flip in the 
forehead, and told the chamberlain how the youth had seen 
her, and how ashamed she was ' thereof.' The second occasion 
was when Essex, twenty years afterwards, surprised her 
under the hands of her tire-woman — woe betide him ! We 
may conceive, therefore, the great state in which she per- 
mitted Sidney and Spenser to have an audience of their 
gracious sovereign. 

Sidney was habitually point device in his attire ; it was 
no doubt perfect. We see him in the Presence Chamber, 
with his round black velvet cap in his hand, the high single 
feather which he usually wore trembling somewhat with the 
eager movements of the generous youth towards the Cloth of 
Estate. There he is, in all the bravery imaginable : but we 
have no record by which any possible inference can be drawn 
of what poor Spenser wore, or how he looked as he bent low 
— and no one was permitted to address the Queen Elizabeth 
save on the bended knee ; the familiarity of her successor's 
court might have brought her out of her grave, in very wrath 
at such dereliction from due respect in those who were once 
her lieges, and King James permitted. 
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William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, who stood by the Queen's 
Grace at that moment, was a man who presented strange 
inconsistencies of character in minor matters. Although one 
of the most stately noblemen of his day, with his * lodgings,' 
an old-fashioned name for what we now call apartments, at 
Court ; his town-house in the Strand ; his seat at Burleigh ; 
his seat at Theobalds; with all these establishments, in 
number exceeding those of most peers at that day ; with a 
family and retinue when in London of fourscore persons, and 
expenses amounting to thirty pounds a week ; with all this 
(we must take into account the means and manners of his 
time) the great secretary of the virgin Queen was, like his 
royal mistress, an economist He spent a thousand marks a 
year on his stables ; but he had no notion of paying anything 
for the productions of genius. Twelve times did he enter- 
tain Queen Elizabeth, at an expense of three thousand 
pounds each time. Yet he grudged the recompense due to 
those whose muse should best celebrate her Majesty's exalted 
virtues. Cecil could reckon up among his retainers twenty 
gentlemen of distinction, each having a fortune of a thousand 
a year, though glad to be in his lordship's service ; but he 
did not see that among all these there existed not one of 
so high a mark as the poor dependent poet who now 
craved her Majesty's patronage. But Elizabeth's soul was 
less obtuse. 'Give,' she said, turning to Burleigh, whilst 
Spenser knelt, his poems in his hand, * Give the youth an 
hundred pounds.' 

' What ! all this for a song?' was the surly, cold, scomM 
answer. Yet it is said, no man could be more gracious, moie 
agreeable than Burleigh, with his fine exterior and charmii^ 
manners, — when in calm sailing. 

' Then give him what is reason,' the Queen rejoined ; and 
the poet was left to the tender mercies of Burleigh. 

Spenser waited some time for the promised guerdon ; but 
it never came. True, he was rewarded with the empty title 
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of laureate ; but his laurels were barren. After on interval 
of tedious sufjpense he took an opportunity of presenting to 
the Queen the following lines : — 

* I was promised on a time 
To have reason for my rhime : 
From that time unto this season 
I received nor rhime nor reason.' 

The remonstrance is said to have produced the desired 
effect ; and the hundred pounds, in spite of Burleigh's frown, 
were paid. 

We think we hear, as the illustrious friends pass out for 
the first time from the presence of Elizabeth, ' Who is the 
oung man whose cause Philip Sidney hath espoused T for 
the patron, youthful as he was, was well known at Court. 
His very name, godson as he was of the detested Philip the 
Second, speaks of court favour, even before the time of 
Elizabeth. Ancient in lineage, prosperous in circumstances, 
Sidney, as he retires, offers, we hear, to his humble and 
humbled friend the asylum of his father's house at Penshurst. 
For the generous-hearted Sidney knows well of what stuff the 
poet is made. Let us see what had been Spenser's previous 
life, ere we pass on to the few halcyon days of his existence. 

The poet thus scorned by Burleigh was descended from the 
ancient race of the Spencers^ as now they write themselves, 
in Northamptonshire ; but was bom in London. That family 
was ennobled by James the First in the person of Sir Eobert 
Spencer, the richest commoner then in England. Three 
female relations were celebrated by the poet : in verse — ^Phil- 
lis, ChariUis, and Amarillis; in prose their names were — 
Elizabeth, Anne, and Alice. These ladies were the daughters 
of Sir John Spencer, the poet's grandfather. 

* No less praise-worthy are the sisters three. 
The honour of the noble family, 
Of which I, meanest, boast myself to be. 
And most that unto them I boast myself so liere, 
Phillis, Gharillis, and sweet Amarillis.* 
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It might have been Edmund Spenser's boast that he was 
allied to these accomplished women ; but whatever lustre he 
derived from his kindred was fully irradiated back on them. 
That they could have allowed liis youthful efforts to have b€^en 
well-nigh crushed by too early rf;ruggles, his last days to have 
been embittered by almost actual starvation, is marvellous. Yet 
they were all suitably and richly married. To Elizabeth he 
addressed the sonnet prefixed to the ' Faery Queen ;' * To the 
most vertuous and beautiful lady, the Lady Carew.* By her 
third marriage with Eobert Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, this 
lady became the ancestress of the Dukes of Dorset To Alice, 
Spenser dedicated * The Tears of the Muses.' She, by her 
first marriage, was the wife of Ferdinando, Earl of Derby ; 
by her second, of Sir Thomas Egerton, the ancestor of the 
great Bridgewater family. Another of the poet's female 
relations married Sir Thomas Leigh of Stoneleigh ; and from . 
her descends the present noble family of that name. Not- 
withstanding all these great connexions, Spenser went as a 
sizar to Cambridge. That position, so well characterized by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in his play of 'Money ' as having 
* the badge of the servant with the education of the scholar,' 
was then marked with almost revolting offices of degradation. 
Even in our own times the practice of the servitors and 
Bible clerks at some of our colleges dining in hall after 
the commoners, is sufficiently odious ; but a sizar, in Eliza- 
beth's reign, had hard fare and hard work ; the first dish to 
bring to the table, the last scrap to partake of. Witness the 
description in Strype's Ecclesiastical History of the *poor 
scholar ' at Oxford. Unhappy Spenser ! He managed, however, 
to take both his degrees as Bachelor, and Master, of Arts ; and 
he would willingly have remained at college longer, had he 
had any competency, as we are told. He left Cambridge, 
however, with regret, although disappointed, it is said, of a 
Fellowship, and thus prevented taking holy orders. Yet he 
writes, celebrating the ditch-like Cam, — 
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• There doth by Huntingdon and Cambridge flit 
My mother Cambridge, whom, as with a crown. 
She doth adorn, and is adom'd by it. 
With many a gentle muse, and many a gentle wit.' 

Spenser retired to the north of England, where, having 
nothing to do and nothing to live upon, he fell in love, after 
the fashion of the poetic, and the poor. To his ill-starred 
passion the world owes his poem of ' Colin and Kosalind ;' he 
was Colin ; but who Rosalind was has never transpired ; and 
with the intuitive delicacy of a high-poised mind, Spenser 
kept that fact secret ; and except to two friends, Kerke and 
Gabriel Harvey, the name so beloved and so immortalized 
was never breathed. That she was worthy, not only of the 
poet's blind admiration but of his respect, is affirmed. Her 
real name is supposed, but on no good foundation, to have 
been Eose Lynde. Spenser's fondness for anagrams, and for 
transposing the letters in a name, are well known. 

One of the great benefits enjoyed by Spenser at Cambridge 
was the friendship of Gabriel Harvey. Harvey, the son of a 
rope-maker, was then a student in Trinity Hall ; and, though 
he afterwards made a good figure as a lawyer, he culti- 
vated poetry, and was esteemed a wit. His verses by Ho- 
hinot, prefixed to Spenser's ' Faery Queen,' are said to have 
been enough to establish his fame, had he written nothing 
else. Strange to say, though eventually LLJD., and a prac- 
titioner in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Harvey 
became, in later life, an astrologer. No studies, however 
sound, could preserve a man from such prevalent superstition. 
But in his youth he was esteemed by Sidney ; and it was 
Gabriel Harvey who presented Spenser to that great and good 
man ; and Sidney took Spenser to Penshurst, soothed, cheered, 
and maintained him ; and in that delicious spot the two gifted 
youths studied philosophy and poetry under the same roof. 

At Penshurst, Spenser finished, it is believed, his * Shep- 
herd's Calendar,' the first true pastoral poem in our language. 
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Love and the country were its- themes ; and of them the 
young enthusiast wrote from his heart. The poem was dedi- 
cated to Eobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Philip Sidney's 
uncle ; and, through the influence of that powerful nobleman, 
Spenser hoped to be promoted to some oflSce. One of his 
letters was dated from Leicester House. He now, he wrote, 
sought some employment abroad ; in it he said ^ that where- 
as he had hitherto lived in a manner agreeable and not 
profitable to himself, he had now obtained a station which 
was profitable, but not agreeable; but that he was grown 
weary of wasting any longer his youthful days in fruitless 
expectation or mean complaints ; and therefore had submitted 
to the seeking of his fortune by leaving his country for long 
and tedious journeys in foreign parts.' He adds in the post- 
script, that he expected to set out in the week following. *If 
I can/ says he, ' be dispatched of my terd. I go thither as 
sent by him, and maintained mostwhat of him ; and then am 
to employ my time, my body, my mind in his honour's 
service.' 

It does not, however, seem certain that Spenser enjoyed 
the patronage of the Earl of Leicester ; but it is certain ^t 
he accompanied the earl's brother-in-law. Lord Grey of 
Wilton, to L-eland, as Secretary ; and that he wrote, during 
his residence in that country, his celebrated *Eeview of the 
State of L-eland,' in which he ably vindicated the government 
of Lord Grey from the misrepresentations of his enemies. 

Every event of Spenser's existence seemed tinged with 
disappointment. Lord Grey was suddenly recalled ; and, in 
the full vigour of life, Philip Sidney expired, — ^his lingering 
and painftJ death shedding gloom over all the coimtry. 
Elizabeth, touched by the merits of the ill-fated Spenser, 
gave him a grant of three thousand acres of land at Kilool- 
main. County Cork. There Spenser took up his residence 
in a fine old castle, once belonging to the Earl of Desmond ; 
but, in punishment for rebellion, forfeited to the Crown, 
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This castle, now levelled nearly to the ground, stood on the 
northein side of a lake, in the midst of a vast plain, terminated 
to the east by the mountains of Waterford ; to the north were 
Bally Howra Hills ; the Nagle Mountains to the south ; and 
those of Kerry to the west. Thus did this spot command a^ 
view of half the breadth of Ireland ; the uplands were then 
dothed with wood ; and the whole vicinity was full of romantic 
beauty. In this delicious spot Spenser finished his * Faery 
Queen ;' in this peaceful abode Sir Walter Kalegh, then the 
fftvoured servant of the sagacious Elizabeth, visited the poet. 
Balegh, like Spenser, had been the friend of the ever- 
lamented Sidney; the Queen had long delighted in Sir 
Walter's witty and fearless, but courteous, repartees. She 
had permitted him to name, after her, the virgin Queen, 
that territory in America now the scene of civil war ; and she 
had bestowed on him a grant of twelve thousand acres of 
land in Cork, which he was to plant and cultivate. Ealegh 
had brought from Virginia the tobacco plant ; report stated 
that he used to smoke the Virginian weed, at first privately, 
in his study. One day his servant came in to hand him a 
tankard of ale and nutmeg, and found him so intent on a 
book which he was reading as not to perceive his entrance ; 
Sir Walter not having finished his pipe, and the servant 
seeing the smoke issue from his mouth, threw the ale into 
his fece, and rushed out of the room in terror, and, hastening 
down stairs, gave the alarm of fire. * The story,' observes 
the author who relates it, * reminds one of those Virginians 
who, observing the dire effects of gunpowder when the 
colonists used it, seized a quantity and sowed it as grain, 
hoping to reap a large crop next harvest-time, in order to 
scatter their enemies.' 

The talk of Spenser and of Kalegh, in their delightftd 
interviews, was cHefly of poetry, for Spenser had finished the 
three first cantos of his ' Faery Queen :' yet it may possibly 
have tamed upon planting and farming; on home cares, 
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public duties, and fer-off maritime discoveries. Ealegh liad, 
all his life, that glimpse in his mind's eye of El Dorado 
which we have realized in our gold diggings ; he suffered for 
being wiser than other men ; in proportion as his genius was 
great and his knowledge vast, he was the more sanguine and 
speculative. Who would not have wished to have heard the 
communications of these two great men ? And, in all pro- 
bability, the pipe of tobacco, as well as the spiced tankard of 
ale, assisted the flow of dissertation. On the doomed old castle- 
hall, Ealegh may even have placed the original tobacco-box 
which he always used — said by Oldys, who had seen it, to have 
been like a common snuff-box in size, with a cavity in it for a 
glass, large enough to hold a pound of tobacco, the edge of 
the top of the receiver being joined to the box-band, pierced 
with eight holes, for pipes.* Inspired by the influence of 
strong drinks, and fragrant tobacco, confidences were, no 
doubt, poured out — for generous minds are ever open ones. 
Ralegh may have told Spenser, how, at that very time, 
Leicester having set him up as a rival to Essex, there existed 
a popular feeling against him ; so that Tarleton, the comedian, 
when acting, pointed to Sir Walter, and said, referring to a pack 
of cards, * See the knave commands the queen ;' and when 
Elizabeth frowned, dared to add that ' Sir Walter was of too 
much, and too intolerable a power.' All this, interspersed 
with reflections, made in all ages, on the corruption and diffi- 
culties of the times, probably engaged their thoughts. It was 
pleasant, however, to know that the Queen, irritated by further 
remarks on Leicester, had forbidden Tarleton, and his jesters, 
to approach her table. 

The conclusion of all their interesting conversation was, 
that Ralegh persuaded Spenser to go to England, promising 
him his influence at Court, and that Spenser, as he has told 
us in his verses to Ralegh, consented. This was in 1590 ; in 

♦ Formerly in the possession of Mr. Thoresby of Leeds. 
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the ensuing year three books of the * Faery Queen ' were 
printed in London. 

And well did Ealegh perform his promise ; and Spenser, 
when a temporary cloud lowered over his friend's fate, and 
when by his secret marriage and the connexion which had 
preceded it, Kalegh had displeased the Queen, gave ample 
testimony of his gratitude in his poem of * Colin Cloufs come 
home again ;' in which Sir Walter, as Shepherd of the Ocean, 
is introduced as singing this song : — 

* His soDg was aU a lamentable lay 
Of great unkindness, and of usage hard, 
Of Cynthia, the lady of the sea, 
Which from her presence faultless him debarred.' 

KosaJinde, whom Spenser had not forgotten, was now dead. 
His bitter disappointment had, it seems, convinced the gifted 
lover that his ambition to marry a lady of gentle birth had 
o'ertopped itself. His too constant heart at last turned to 
another object — a young girl of humble birth — * A country 
lass," he tells us, * named Elizabeth.' And he loved her the 
better for that name, which belonged both to the Queen and 
to his mother. 

This was in 1592. Seven brief years of peace and, it may 
be presumed, of married happiness, were permitted to the 
rare, the virtuous Spenser. 

His misfortunes were, however, mixed up with the history of 
Ireland. During the year 1595 he visited England, and 
printed his ^AstropheV and 'Colin Cloufs come home again J His 
Becond lovesuit he had celebrated in a poem copied in its plan 
from Petrarch. Like Petrarch, who filled a whole book 
in honour of Laura, whom he loved for twenty-one years, 
Spenser's poem turned on one thought — that thought was his 
love, and her its object : — as in 'In Memoriam^' by Tennyson, 
no rival interest disturbs the powerful, absorbing theme. This 
work of Spenser's, says an able critic, is * consummate in its 
kind.' 
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For a while the Poet remained safe and honoured in Eng- 
land, but troubles had broken out in Ireland afresh. That 
fated country was now again embroiled in a rebellion under 
the Earl of Tyrone. Spenser, anxious by residence to 
do what good he could — for he was a true patriot to his 
adopted country — returned to Kilcolmain. For a time 
he went on with his great work — ^the Faery Queen — ^ that 
magic tale which,' as Sir Walter Scott says, * continues to 
interest us, in spite of the languor of a continued allegory ;' 
for a while he remained a happy husband and father. But 
the treacherous Desmond, defeating the Earl of Ormond's 
troops, ravaged and plundered all the county of Cork ; and 
Spenser fled. He reached England ; the rebels attacked his 
house ; they plundered ; they burnt it. One little child was 
left in the old structure ; why, we know not It perished in 
the flames. The calamity broke the father's heart. Beduced 
to extreme indigence — for he had lost his all — ^hitherto his 
struggles had fallen on himself alone ; now, he had others 
around him who required support. 

It is said — ^but the thought is too dreadful — ^that he wanted 
bread. Of this there is no absolute testimony ; it rests, cer- 
tainly, chiefly on tradition, which, when it relates to actual life, 
seldom errs. A tradition also exists that when he was upon 
his death-bed, a sum of twenty pounds was sent him by the 
Queen. Spenser refused it, saying, * It is too late.' But this 
story, since he left a widow and certainly one child, if not 
more, is improbable ; for then it would not have come * too 
late.' ' However,' one of his biographers remarks, after re- 
lating the tale of destitution and of death, ^ some amends was 
made to his corpse at last ; his body being interred in West* 
minster near Chaucer, as he had desired, and the obsequies 
attended by the poets of that time, and others, who paid the 
last honours to his memory.' 

* Amends I ' Yes ! flowers were thrown on the coffin which 
held that emaciated body ; and the costly funeral was paid 
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for with a liberal hand by the Earl of Essex, and a sum that 
would have cheered his last years was expended on plumes, 
and on a bier, mutes, and coats of arms, and palls, and hired 
mourners, — wondering, doubtless, at the array with which the 
attenuated form was fetched from an obscure lodging to the 
Abbey of Westminster. There can, for such a fate as this, be 
no * amends ' by human power. The sharp anguish of such 
a death can but be known to him who perished, if not in 
absolute want of food, at all events in great privation of the 
necessaries of life. 

Thus died, at the age of forty-five, Edmund Spenser. His 
relation, the Countess of Dorset, paid for his tomb forty 
pounds. Stone, the master mason of Charles the First, erected 
the monument, on which are inscribed the following words : — 

* Here Jyes (expecting the second comminge of our Saviour 
Christ Jesus) the body of Edmond Spencer, the Prince of 
Poets in hys tyme, whose divine spirit needs no other witness 
than the works which he left behind He was born in London 
in the year 1510, and died in the year 1596.' The error in 
the dates of Spenser's birth and death are naturally ascribed 
to the stone-cutter, and not to Lady Dorset ; no register of 
those two events remains, but Spenser is generally believed 
to have died in the beginning of 1599, which, of course, as 
he is stated to have been bom ' about ' the year 1553, is at 
variance with the epitaph. 

It is curious to reflect that the fact of the privations of 
Spenser's last hours were testified by a play. In 1606 the 
students of St. John's College, Cambridge, acted a play called 

* ThA Return from Pamasm^, or the Scourge of Simony' In this 
piece are the following lines, communicated to the learned Dr. 
Birch by David Garrick, who was a great collector of old plays : 

• A swifter swan than ever sang in Po, 
A shriller nightingale tlian ever blest , 

The prouder groves of self-admiring Rome ; 
Blithe was each valley and each shepherd proud. 
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While he did chant his rural minstrelsie. 

Attentive was full many a dainty ear ; 

Nay, hearers hung upon his melting tongne. 

While sweetly of his Faerie Queen he sung ; 

While to the water's fall he tun'd for fame. 

And on each hark engrav'd Eliza's name. 

And yet, for all, the unregarding soil 

Unlact, the line of his desired life. 

Denying maintenance for his deare relief; 

Careless care to provide his exequie. 

Scarce deigning to shut up his dying eye ; 

Pity it is that gentler wits should breed. 

Where thick-skinned cliuflfs laugh at a scholar's need. 

But softly may our honour's ashes rest, 

That lie by merry Chaucer's noble chest."* 

Phineas Fletcher, also, cousin of the dramatist Fletcher, 
and author of the * Purple Islands,' refers to the miseries of 
the poet whom all England should have honoured aflid sup- 
ported : — 

* That wretched we to whom these iron days 
(Hard days) afford nor matter nor rewaxd.' 

And speaking of ' Colin ' (Spenser), he says : — 

* Yet all his hopes were crost, all suits denied. 
Discouraged, scorned, his writings viliiied ; 

Poorly, poor man he lived ; poorly, poor man, he died.' 

Then he adds : — 

* Oh ! let th' Iambic avenge thy wrong 
Which cannot slumber in thy sheets of lead ; 
Let thy abused honour live as long 
As there be quills to write, or eyes to reade. 
On his cursed name let thine own votes be turned ; 
Oh may that man that hath the muses scorned 
Alive nor dead, be ever of a muse adorned. 'f 

Of the ' Faery Queen,' disposed originally into twelve books, 
* fashoning twelve moral vertues,' six books were said to have 
been lost in their passage from Ireland. It is, however, more 
probable that after the death of Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser 

» Biog. 3811, note. + Biog. ort Spenser, notCy 3811. 
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had not the means of finishing his design. The poem, as it 
now stands, went into several editions. His minor works 
were : ' Astrophel, an eclogue, or Pastoral Elegy on the death 
of Sir Philip Sidney;' 'Colin Clout's come home again;' 
four hymns on love, dedicated to the Countess of Cumberland ; 
* The Shepherd's Calendar ;' * Colin and Kosalinde ;' ' Amo- 
retti,' or sonnets, &c. with the Epithalamium on his marriage, 
and many other fugitive pieces, a list of which may be seen 
in Birch's or Warton's works on his writings. Some few 
sacred pieces are among the collections : ' The Hours of the 
Lord,' 'The Sacrifice of a Sinner,' 'The Seven Psalms.' 
Whatever may have been the errors of •the gifted and the great 
in those days, they were not ashamed to devote to Him who 
gave it the genius which has so many responsibilities coupled 
with its possession. That Spenser had a mind embued with 
the loftiest views and holiest sentiments of religion, no one 
who reads his sacred poems can doubt. His was one of those 
intellects which were purified and ennobled by the Eeforma- 
tion, and it is to be regretted that his poem on ' Heavenly 
Love ' should not be published by itself, as one of the most 
beautiful of the religious compositions in our language. 

It is evident that when Spenser introduced his ' Shepherd's 
Calendar ' to the notice of Sidney, that he presented it as a 
stranger. The first verse of the simple dedication runs thus :-^ 

* Goe little booke : thyselfe presente, 
As child whose parent is unkeut, 
To him that is the president 
Of noblenesso and cbivalrie ; 
And if that envie barke at thee, 
As sure it will, for snccour flee 
Under the shadow of his wing.' 

The dedication is signed 'Immerito.' His emblem, or 
' posie,' is ' Anchora Speme ;' the meaning whereof is that 
'notwithstanding his extreame passion and lucklesse love, 
yet leaning on hope, he is somewhat recomforted.' 
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The ^Calendar' contains twelve eclogues proportionable to 
the twelve months ; and each eclogue has its special moral 
and separate illustration ; for instance, for March, 

• WiUie'a embleme is 

" To be wise, and eke to love. 

Is granted scarse to Qod above.** ' 

That of Thermalin : 

• Of honey and of gaul in love there is store. 
The honey is much, but the gaul is more.' 

'Hereby is meant/ said the expounder of the eclogue, 
*that all the delights of love, wherein wanton youth wal- 
loweth, bee but folly mixt with bittemesse, and sorrow sauced 
with repentance.' 

Spenser's aim was ever to exalt the pure nature of true 
love, and to place it on a refined footing. Unlike the poets of 
the Restoration, he gave to this passion the exalted attributes 
of chivalric devotions ; whilst they attributed to it the attrac- 
tion merely of sense. 

The eclogue for April, in praise of Queen Elizabeth, con- 
tains verses of exquisite beauty, and of delicate adulation : — 

' See where she sits upon the grassie greene, 

Q seemly sighte ! 
Tclad in scarlot, Uke a may den queene. 

And ermines white : 
Upon her head a crimosin coronet. 
With damoske roses and duffodillies set ; 

Bay leaves betweene, 

And primroses greene, 

Imbellish the sweet violet. 

* * * * ♦ 

' I sawe Phoebus thrust out his golden hecul 

Upon her to gaze : 
But, when he saw how broad her beams did spread, 

It did him amaze, 
He blust to see another sunne below 
Ne durst agen his firie face to show. 

Let him if he dare 

His brightness compare 
With hers to have the overthrowe. 
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* Shew thyself Cynthia with thy silver rayes, 

And be not abashl : 
When she the beames of her beautie displayes 

O how art thou dasht ? 
But I will not match her with Latonaes seede, 
Such foUy groat sorrow to Niobe did breed. 
Now she is a stone, 
And makes daily mone, 
Warning all other to take l^eed.' 

To the Shepherd's daughters he addresses a remonstrance 
that their rudeness should not disgrace them. They are en- 
joined to 

• Bind miets fast, 
And gird in your waste. 
For more fineness with a tawdrie lace 
Bring hither the pinko and purple columbine. 
With gilliflowers 
Bring coronations, and sops in wine, 

Worn of paramours. 
Show me the ground with dafiadowndillies ; 
And cowslips, and kingcups, and loved lillies ; 
The pretty pawnee. 
And the chevisaunce 
Shall match with the fayre floure delice.* 

This Ifeing done, the rural ceremonial is ended. 

' Now rise up Eliza, decked as thou art. 

In royale aray ; 
And now ye dainty damsels may depart 
Each one her way.' 

' Sops in wine,' according to the glossary to an old edition of 
Spenser's poems, is a flower in colour much like to a carnation ; 
but differing in smell and quantity. * Floure delice,' it is said, 
* is that which they used to mistearme Flowre de luce, being 
in Latin Flos delidarum' 

Throughout the whole * Calendar,' the simple expressions, 
the homely images, and homely wisdom of the class wlio 
compose the dramatis personse, are wonderfully sustained. 
One image is present throughout the whole. The 
• Lasse whose flowre is woxe a weed,' 

VOL. I. K 
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is Eosalynde. It is this personal feeling that constitates 
the charm of the * Shepherd's Calendar/ and is exhibited with 
so much beauty and force ; though the object in that poem 
was exchanged for another ; it is Rosalynde no longer, in the 
Epithalamium. 

Spenser's intention in his * Faery Queen/ which he calls in 
his letter to Sir AN'alter Ealegh, * a continued allegorie, or 
dark conceit,' was * to fashion a gentleman, or noble person, 
in virtuous and gentle discipline/ To make the portrait 
plausible and pleasing, he interwove it with ' an historical 
fiction,' choosing the history of King Arthur, not only as being 
* most fit for the excellencie of his person, but also farthest 
from the danger of envie and suspicion of the present time.' 
To this plan, Spenser foresaw, there would be many objec- 
tions. Some persons, he believed, would prefer good discipline 
delivered in precepts, or *sermoned at large as they use' 
(hinting at the Puritans), * than thus cloudily enwrapped in 
allegorical devises/ And, perhaps, had Spenser been writing 
for the present day, his medium of conveying the most 
noble sentiments in the most poetic garb, might have exposed 
him to a failure. The taste for allegory has long since gone 
by with us ; but in Spenser's time it was at its climax. He 
is right when he declares that an elucidation of his poetic 
plan is necessary to the perfect enjoyment of his poem. 

Space will not in this work permit an epitome of the 
* Faery Queen.' Let us, therefore, only premise that its 
hero. King Arthur, having seen in a dream an image of the 
Faery Queen, sets out to seek her in faery land. * In that 
Faery Queen,' writes Spenser, 'I meane Glory in my general 
intention ; but, in my particular, I conceive the most excel- 
lent and glorious person of our Soveraigne the Queene, and 
in her kingdome in Faery Land, I doe otherwise shadow her.' 
He delineates her, indeed, in two characters: in the 
queenly, and in the womanly character. In twelve knights 
who accompany Arthur, twelve virtues are figured. Th6 
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first of these is Holiness, expressed in the person of the Red- 
Cross knight ; the second, Sir Guyon, is Temperance ; the 
third, Britomartis, a ' lady knight,' is Charity. 

Such is the plan of the opening of this magnificent poem. 
It belongs to a far higher class than those works that may 
loosely be considered to compose the ' Literature of Society.' 
These few remarks are not, therefore, offered as any analysis 
of the poem, but as merely to complete the biographical 
sketch of one best known to us as its author. One or two 
extracts wiU recall to those well acquainted with the * Faery 
Queen ' — and they can scarcely know it too well — some of 
its most captivating passages ; and they may be sufficient to 
show to those who have the misfortune not to be intimate with 
this great mind, the quality and structure of his verse. 
Arthur, in his habiliments of war, is thus portrayed : — 

* Upon the top of all his crest 

A bunch of pairs, discolour'd diversely, 
With sprinkl'd pearl and gold full richly drest, 
Did shake, and seem'd to dance for jollity ; 
Like to an almond tree ymounted high, 
On top of green Selinis all alone, 
With blossoms brave bedecked daintily, 
Whose tender locks do tremble every one ; 
At every little blast that under heaven is blown.' 

Exquisite, indeed, is the description of Diana and her 
nymphs: 

* After late chace of their embrued game 
Sitting beside a fountain in a row. 

Some of them washing with the liquid dew * 

their dainty limbs. The description of a garden is one 
of the most delicious passages in the * Faery Queen,' though 
many other parts have far greater force and sublimity. We 
need only iastance the Red-Cross knight in the Cave of 
Despair, tempted to commit suicide ; and Una, snatching the 
blade from his hand. Let us look, however, on a pleasanter 
picture in the garden : — 
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* Eftsoones they heard a most delicious sound 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear ; 
Such as at once might not on living ground 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
To read what manner music that mote be, 
For all that pleasing is to living ear 

Was there consorted in one harmony — 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 

• The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attemper'd sweet ; 
Th* angelical, soft trembling voices made. 
To th' instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmurs of the waters fall : 
The waters fall, with difTerence discreet. 
Now soft, now loud, unto the winds did call : 

The gentle Warbling wind now answered to all.' 

Of all Spenser's minor poems the * Epithalamium ' is the 
most beautiful. We do not include in this judgment his 
* Hymne of Heavenly Love/ a serious and devotional poem 
full of the noblest thoughts. But the * Epithalamium ' is the 
impassioned lay of a heart that had found its home at last, 
in the love of a wife destined to participate in Spenser's 
sorrows, and to be immortahzed by his love. 

His description of her can here only be given in part : — 

* Lo where she comes along with portly pace. 
Like Phoebe from her chamber in the East 
Arising, forth to run her mightie race. 
Clad ^ in white, that seems a virgin bestj 
So well it her beseems, that ye would weene 

Some angel she had been. 

* Her long, loose, yellow locks, like golden wire. 
Sprinkled with pearle, and perling floweres atweene, 
Doe like a golden mantle her attire. 

And beeing crowned with a garland greene, 
Soeme like some mayden queene. 

* Her modest eyes abashed to beholde 
So many gazers, as on her do stare, 
Upon the lowly ground aflSxed are ; 
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Ne dare she lift her countenance too bold« 
But blush to heare her prayses sung so loud. 

So farre from being proud, 
ifathlesse doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 
That all the wood may answer, and your echo ring.' 

After particularizing her personal charms, the lover says : 

* But if ye saw that which no eyes can see. 
The inward beautie of her lively spright, 
Gkixnisht with heavenly gifts of high degree. 
Much more then would ye wonder at that sight. 
And stand astonisht like to those which red 
Medusa's mazeful head. 

• There dwels sweet love and constant chastitie. 

Unspotted faith and comely womanhood, 

Begard of honour and mild modestie ; 

There vertue raines as queen in royal throne 
And giveth laws alone. 

The which the base affections doe ob^y, 

And yield their services unto her will, 

Ne thought of thing uncomely ever may 

Thereto approach to tempt her mind to ill. 

Had ye once seene these her celestial treasures, 

And unrevealed pleasures. 

Then would ye wonder, and her praises sing. 
That aU the woods should answer, and your echo ring.' 

Spenser's 'Four Hymnes' were designated — the first 
' In honour of Love ;' the second, ' In honour of Beauty ;' 
the third, 'An Hymn of Heavenly Love ;' the fourth, ' An 
Hymn of Heavenly Beauty.' Of these, the two first, he says, 
were composed ' in the greener times of his youth.' Finding, 
when love and, probably, sorrow had purified his own heart, 
that the same too much pleased those of like age and disposi- 
tion, ' who do rather suck out poyson to their strong passion 
than hony to their honest delight,' he endeavoured to do 
what every conscientious man would desire to do under 
similar circumstances ; — he endeavoured ' to call in the same.' 
Finding, however, that too many copies were published for 
this to be effected, he wrote, ' by way of retractation,' his two 
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last hymns of Heavenly and Celestial love and beauty, and 
dedicated them to Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, and to 
Mary, Countess of Warwick : — ' Unto you, honorable sisters,' 
he thus addresses them, * as to the most excellent and true 
ornaments of all true love and beautie.' 

These four hymns are well worthy of the perusal of all 
lovers of poetry ; the two last more especially ; and these 
honourable sisters might justly be proud of the compliment 
paid to their ^ true love and beautie.' 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

When James the First became the sovereign of England, he 
came, says Sir Walter Scott, ' to rule over a country as much 
distinguished for literature, as for commerce and arms.' 

Without referring to Shakespeare, then in all his radiance 
of fame, or to Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher — con- 
sidering their productions as chiefly connected with the 
literature of the stage — we may turn to the works of Cowley, 
Butler, and several others, as illustrative of the state of 
society and manners of this period. 

Fortunately for poetry, and in spite of the pedantic fashions 
of Elizabeth's court, the delusions of superstition were not, 
as yet, fully demolished by the Reformation. Credulity still 
had her strongholds. * Every goblin of ignorance did not 
vanish at the first glimmering of the morning of science.' 
Mankind stUl cherished the belief that a ghost was released 
from torment at the soimd of the curfew ; and that the deep 
green circles in our meadow grass were imprinted by the 
feet of fairies. In after times, that which was once a belief, 
passed into an old custom. Burton mentions among the 
recreations of winter, ' tales of giants, dwarfe, witches, fayries, 
goblins, and friers.' Addison declared there was 'not a 
village in England that had not a ghost in it ; the church- 
yards were haunted, nor was there a shepherd who had not 
seen a spirit.' Grose, the famous antiquary, says that such 
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notions were so prevalent that it was deemed almost atheism 
to doubt them ; and that the terrors they caused embittered 
the Kves of many, by ahnost frightening them out of their own 
houses, and deterring them from going from one village to 
another after sunset Sir Walter Scott, when he makes 
Amy Robsart recall with a pang, how in her father's haH. she 
had been affrighted, and sought the protection of Tressilian, 
when looking on at the feats of a party of itinerant conjurors, 
has availed himself happily of this remnant of old credulity, 
still haunting the mind of the half-educated country maiden. 
Shakespeare, in his time, employed with masterly force the 
aid of those traditions, which were ' fanciful enough for poetic 
decoration, and yet not too violent and chimerical for common 
sense/ * 

Classical pedantry, however, soon infected not only our 
literature, but our ordinary conversation. The court language 
in Elizabeth's reign was modelled on the plan of Lillie, a 
pedantic courtier who wrote a novel, called ' Euphues,' another 
styled ' Euphues and his England,' and another entitled * The 
Anatomy of Wit.' These productions took the fashionable 
world by storm ; they are described by Webbe, in his * Dis- 
course of English Poetrie,' as full of ' singular eloquence,* 
* brave composition of apt words and sentences,' of * pithy 
sentences,' 'gallant tropes,' * flowing speech,' — and 'plain 
sense,' a quality in which they appear to our modem view to 
be obviously deficient. Other writers term LiUie's works 
^ contemptible nonsense :' they influenced, however, the sur- 
face of social life, and carried applause by a certain senten** 
tiousness which caught the fancy of the pedantic, of whom 
society was then chiefly composed. Lillie was declared to have 
introduced a new language; and the fine ladies at court 
were his scholars. 'That beauty in court,' writes Blount, 
' who could not now parley Euphuisme, is as little regarded 

♦ Warton. 
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as shee which now there speakes not French.' The ladies of 
fashion had all the phrases of Euphues by heart. Blount was 
the editor of Lillie's Plays — to which he afiSxed the title of 

* Six Court Comedies.' We need hardly say that gross flattery 
of Queen Elizabeth characterizes the dramatic productions of 
this * iDsufferable court coxcomb/ as. Lillie has been termed. 
Not only was the style of language altered by Lillie, but 
an affected pronunciation introduced, worse, perhaps, than 
even fine terms. The grande dame who wished to be the 
pink of the mode, called doubt ^dout;' calf, *caulf/ and 
spoke of her neighbour as her * nebour/ Towards the end of 
Elizabeth's long life, the fashion of interlarding sentences 
with Latin supervened upon Euphuism, or rather mingled its 
impurity with the previous corruption. * Inkhorn terms,' as 
they were aptly styled, were the abomination both of Sir 
Philip Sidney and of Shakespeare : by the first they were ridi- 
culed in a masque called * Bombas,' acted at Wanstead before 
her Majesty ; by the latter, in the character of Holofemes, in 

* Love's Labour Lost.' Antithesis, alliteration, and arbitrary 
orthography were the predominant vices of literature imtil — 

* Shakespeare and Ford from Heaven were sent, 
And Ben and Tom from coUege.' 

One fault indeed pervaded the literature of the reign of 
Elizabeth : this. Sir Walter Scott observes, was a fatal pro- 
pensity to false toit, — to substitute, namely, 'strange and 
unexpected connexions of sound or of ideas for real humour, or 
even for the effiisions of the stronger passions.' 

Even Shakespeare — ^though we do not exactly agree with 
George the Third, that there was ' very little in him ' (vide 
Miss Bumey's Memoirs,) — even he, who * could create 
new worlds out of his own imagination,' descended to 
quibbling. 

Eang James the First was the most noted punster that ever 
sat upon a throne ; and the pulpit itself displayed specimens of 
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the outrages on taste inculcated by playing upon wotds; 
alliteration, and other unworthy practices were in vogue. 

Sir Philip Sidney was, as we have seen, one of those who 
courageously attacked the fashionable affectation. His life 
has been an often told tale ; and it is scarcely necessary here 
to do more than to connect it with those who formed the 
band of great men in his time, and by whom he was beloved. 
Truly was Sidney termed the * darling of his time.' What- 
soever are the touches of detraction which injure, if they do 
not spoil, the portraits of other men, there are none on the 
noble lineaments of Philip Sidney's character. It was based 
upon the sound enthusiasm of that zealous and purified faith 
which marked the early days of the Eeformation. Latterly 
there has passed from among us one who bore Sidney's 
name, so honoured in this country, one whose ancestors could 
boast affinity with him, and who, in benevolence, high aspira- 
tions, grand unselfishness, and lofty disregard of conventional 
distinctions, resembled the author of the ' Arcadia.' But the 
world has rarely seen so much genius, accompanied with 
qualities so practical as those which Philip Sidney displayed. 
Throtigh life he ' balanced ambition with the safe precepts 
of moral and divine duty.' This is, indeed, something to say 
in any age : much, in that of Elizabeth. 

Honest affection ennobles a character ; and one thinks the 
better of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester — ^a man whose 
name has been sullied by many crimes, some real, some imr 
puted — for his love for a nephew of whom he was justly 
proud. With what a thrill must the letter of this Earl, 
relating to the battle of Zutphen, have been received in 
England, when it had become known that Sir Philip had 
received a dangerous wound, his thigh-bone being shattered 
to pieces ! 

After saying how great was his loss, although, except 
Sidney, no officer was wounded, he adds: *This young man 
was my greatest comfort, next to her Majesty, of all ths 
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world ; and if I could buy his life with all I had, even to my 
shirts, I would give it. How God will dispose of him I know 
not ; but fear I must needs greatly, the worst. The blow is 
in so dangerous a place, and so great ; yet did I never hear 
of any man that did abide the dressing and setting of his 
bones better than he did ; and he was carried afterwards in 
my barge to Amheim, and I hear this day is stiU of good 
heart, and comforteth all around him as much as may be. 
God of his mercy grant me his life ! which I cannot but 
doubt of greatly.' 

In all the ancient spirit of chivalry, Sidney, coming out of 
his tent on that fatal morning of the battle of Zutphen, fully 
armed, observing that the marshal of the camp was lightly 
armed ; — out of emulation, for Jie was naturally of a high 
gpirit, took off his cuisses (or thigh armour), and so exposed 
the very part where he was wounded. 

Everyone knows — and it is almost the first incident of 
English history impressed on our mind — that the gallant 
young soldier gave to another — ^his brother man, his brother 
soldier — ^the cup (or as Fulke Grevil tells us, * bottle') of 
cold water, for which he thirsted with the thirst, the terrible 
thirst, of one from whom blood is flowing — it is an exquisite 
touch of character ; then his calling for music as he died ; 
asking for the ' La Cuisse Rompue,' a song which he had 
himself written, — ^finishes one of the most heroic, the most 
saintly, the most mournful death-beds of our annals. Let 
us not, however, ' celebrate his memory with tears, but with 
admiration.' , 

Not one of the least tributes to his character is, that such 
a mind as that of Horace Walpole could not understand it 
jHw sneers are equivalent to the praises of others ; for if ever 
a man's soul was ingrained with worldly dross, it was Wal- 
pole's. ' After writing,' he says, * with the sang froid and 
prolixity of Mademoiselle Scuderi, Sidney died with the rash- 
ness of a volunteer,^ 
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Walpole could not comprehend the nature of one who was 
such a lover of the intellectual, that, whosoever * had any 
soul,* says Fulke Grevil, * found in him participation and 
protection;' he could not comprehend how a young man, 
highly bom, could become the ' nourisher of virtue in courts,' 
a * reformed standard,' as his friend expresses it, ^ for the 
world to fashion itself therefrom ;'* he could not appreciate 
the loftiness of disposition which esteemed *fame more than 
riches,' and noble actions far above nobility itself ; he could 
not assent to — for, in that age of felsehood, the reign of 
George the Second, such notions were no longer extant — 'how 
his heart and tongue went one way ;' neither could he con- 
ceive, apart from consideration of party, how * that firm true- 
heartedness to the reformed religion in the beginning 
brought peace, safety, and freedom to us.' 

As Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton once said of the late Lord 
Cockburn, ' he was a great man in a great day,' so may we 
say of Sidney. 

His poem of the ' Arcadia ' was dedicated to Mary, Countess 
of Pembroke, who^ we learn from these lines of Spenser's, 
>l^e much resemble4> both in countenance and character : — 

* Bcmembrance of that most heroick spirit, 
The heaven 8 pride, the glory of our dayes. 
Which now triompheth through immortal merit. 
Of his brave virtues, crown'd with lasting baies. 
Of heavenly bliss, and everlasting praise ; 
Who first my muse did lift out of the flore ;" 
To sing his sweet delights in lowly laies ; 
Bids me, most noble lady, to adore 
His goodly image living evermore. 
In the divine resemblance of your fiice ; 
Which with your vertues ye embellish more. 
And native beautie deck with heavenly grace : 
For his and for your own especial sake 
Vouchsafe firom him this token in good worth to take.* t 



♦ Fulke Grevil's * Life of Sidney.* f Spenaer'a Works. 
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The * Arcadia ' went into fourteen successive editions be- 
fore 1743 ; yet Sidney, on his death-bed, desired it might be 
buriit; feeling, perhaps, that this production of his youth 
was not an adequate specimen of the matured powers of his 
mind. That it is not a poem adapted to the taste of the 
present day, cannot but be admitted : still less was it suited 
to the petit-maUre of Strawberry Hill, who saw in a poem 
full of noble thoughts, but fettered with those classical allu- 
sions which certainly give an unnatural tone to all poetry, 
nothing but ' a tedious, lamentable, pedantic romance, which 
the patience of a young virgin in love canuc»t now wade 
through.' 

Sidney wrote for kk time ; and the taste of a pedantic age 
was gratified by what more resembles, to our modem notions, 
an University Prize Poem than a popular romance. Nor do 
we deny that he may, for the success of his poem, have owed 
something to his distinguished position, — even as a com- 
moner, for titles were scarcely necessary to position in days 
when the gentry stood aloof and aloft ; — and also to his favour 
at court, and to a character at once esteemed and loved. 

Sidney's discrimination as a critic is proved by the cir- 
cumstances of his first acquaintance with Spenser. That 
poet had repaired to Leicester House, where Sidney, with 
all the appliances of rank, lived with his uncle, the Earl 
of Leicester ; and Spenser, standing in the lofty antechamber 
as a suppliant, sent in, though unknown to Sidney, a portion 
of his ' Faery Queen,' then incomplete, for perusal. It was 
the ninth canto of the first book of that poem which was 
placed before Sir Philip. He read it, was transported with 
delight, and desired his steward to give the author a present 
of fifty pounds. 

The magnificent stanzas describing the Cave of Despair 
are said to have produced the efiect thus strong and sudden, 
and thus manifested. The steward did as he was ordered. 
On returning, he found that his young master had read on : 
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another stanza produced a second donation; *Give him/ 
cried the enthusiastic Philip, * another fifty pounds 1' The 
steward, seeing a hundred pounds thus thrown away, as X*ord 
Burleigh would have said, * for a song,' hesitated, and begged 
his honour to consider how large the sum was : but Sir Philip 
had by that time finished the perusal of another stanza, and 
instantly commanded the servant to present the poet with 
two hundred pounds ; * and do it,' he added, * quickly, lest if 
I read on, I shall give away my whole estate.' 

Certainly, such a trait as this must have been wholly incom- 
prehensible to Horace Walpole. No wonder that Spenser 
wrote with aching heart, that Sidney had raised him * from the 
Jlore,' Poetry has rarely even in our age been profitable, except 
when in the form of a drama ; and jJoor poets had then no 
reading public, and were constrained to look for patronage 
or to perish from want ; so that this liberality was highly 
important. 

Sidney had celebrated Lady Eich, whom, it is said, he 
* entirely loved/ as Philoclea in the * Arcadia :' he now, for 
her sake, wrote * Astrophel and Stella, wherein the excel- 
lency of sweet poesie is concluded !' He was the composer, 
in part, in part editor, of England's * Helicon,' a collection of 
songs. He wrote, among those compositions which we may 
rank^as the * Literature of Society,' *Sonnetts,' * A Kemedy 
for Love.' Long after his death, a novel called * Almanzar 
and Almanzaide' appeared and was ascribed to him, but 
with no certainty. Authorship was his enjoyment, not the 
object of his life, which had for its aim a career in the service 
of his country. * His end,' says his friend Lord Brooke, * was 
not writing, even while he wrote ; nor his knowledge moulded 
for tables or school: but, both his wit and understanding 
beat upon his heart, to make himself and others, not in word 
or opinion, but in life and action, good and great.' 

With the remembrance of Spenser and Sidney is asso- 
ciated that of Ealegh, who, amid aU the labours of his 
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eventful life, contrived to add something to the ' Literature of 
Society.' 

Of Kalegh, as of Sidney, it may be said, *his end was 
not writing.' This was applied to the commencement of his 
career. In the course of his life, he, who was the ablest 
writer of his time on various subjects — epistolary, military, 
maritimal, geographical, historical, philosophical — ^he who, 
in short, wrote that noble work, the * History of the World,' 
thought it not beneath him to write an * Epigram on the 
Snuff of a Candle.' His * Silent Lover ' has been especially 
admired ; this verse more particularly — 

* Silence in love betrays more woe, 

Than words, though ne*er so witty ; 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
Deserves a double pily.' 

* The Lovers' Maze,' the * Farewell to Court,' his * Answer to 
Marloe's Pastoral,' his * Poems on Cynthia,' were the effu- 
sions of a leisure snatched from the busiest life that was 
ever passed. It was in his prison in the Tower — his low 
room of twelve feet broad — that Ealegh wrote his * History of 
the World,' of which he said, in bitterness, ' the world was 
not worthy:' nor, indeed, at that time, was it, — for none 
durst praise the work of a condemned man. Little could 
the gay world realize in that grand production which issued 
through the blood-stained portals of the Tower to the printing 
press, the effusions of the once most splendid courtier of his 
time. The ' History of the World ' was as unlike the lively 
fugitive pieces of Sir Walter, as he, in his prison dress — worn 
shabby, perhaps thread-bare, and in his damp lodging — was 
to the courtier who had thrown his cloak beneath the feet of 
his queen. Few could, in these latter days, remember, indeed, 
in the broken man prematurely aged, whose armour of silver, 
with its belt studded with diamonds and precious stones had 
been the theme of all praise, and whose famous suit of white 
satin, bedecked with jewels to the amount of sixty thousand 

VOL. I. L 
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pounds, from its excessive costliness, had even been made a 
reproach to him. In Ralegh's days of disgrace, even his 
poems were neglected, and we find them scattered here 
and there in tales and periodicals, in some editions of his 
'Eemains,' (that delightful scarce little book) and not in 
others, just as if in pubhcation they had been smuggled into 
notice. 

Passed away, also, were the days when the once joyous- 
hearted Ealegh *sung an answer,' as Izaak Walton ex- 
presses it, to the song made by Kit Marlow — 

* Gome live with me and be my love.* 

' These,' says Walton, * were old-fashioned poetry, jut choicely 
good. I think much better than the strong lines that are in 
fashion in this critical age.' 

The term * strong lines,' is applied to what Dr. Johnson has 
distinguished as the ^ metaphysical ' school of poetry ; the 
founders of which were men of learning ; whose greatest 
object was to show their learning ; but who, unluckily resolv- 
ing to show it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry wrote 
only verses, and very often such verses as stood the trial of the 
finger better than of the ear, for the modulation was so im- 
perfect, that they were only found to be verses by count- 
ing the syllables. Let us picture to ourselves an incident 
connected with this part of our subject. 

In the window of a humble house in the parish of St. Dun- 
stan's in the Strand, there sits a boy reading ; he is of that class 
which his biographer. Dr. Sprat, designates as that of a citizen 
— in plainer terms, he is the son of a grocer. His parents, it is 
more than suspected, are non-conformists. The boy reads on. 
How his eyes glisten with interest ! how greedy does he look 
for future delights, as he turns and turns over the page I 
Tainters would do weU to catch the bend of that form ; the 
silent expression of the half-turned head. We seem to follow 
him as he proceeds. Abraham Cowley reading Spenser's 
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* Faery Queen ' at twelve years of age, is a meet subject for 
an artist. 

His mother is one of those women whom Dickens has 
delineated as devoted to the ' Protestant Manual/ by which she 
swears — and this poor boy is a posthumous son. The grocer, 
whose name he so elevated, died before the greatest meta- 
physical poet of his time was born. 

We long for some description of that speaking face, lighted 
up with precocious intellect. But grave biographers, and 
especially those who have preserved the very sources of 
biography, in their great work, the ' Biographia Britannica,' 
have a seeming objection to dwell on such trifling details as 
the colour of a man's eyes, or the form^ of his features. They 
pass over them as matters of no moment ; whereas in the 
esteem of ordinary, vulgar-minded mortals, they are of the 
utmost importance. Show us what a man looks like bodily, 
and we seem haK to comprehend his soul. Let us see him at 
all events in the mind's eye, as we do in a personal introduc- 
tion. Let us know how tall he is ; let us, especially, hear 
the tone of his voice. He is dead, but he is not dead to us 
so long as there exists a veritable portrait of him either on 
the waUs of a library, or in the descriptions of the voiceless 
chroniclers on its shelves. 

That Abraham Cowley was ardent, intelligent, and well- 
informed beyond his years, was the doing of his mother. She 
assented to the fact that when a boy is penniless, it is the 
more need to give him aU the riches of intellect. She felt 
that power of mind is to be gained by the grocer's son, as 
well as by the monarch's heir apparent. Abraham had no in- 
heritance, therefore she gathered up for him a property of 
knowledge which lasted him aU his life. 

So, as the boy sits there, spelling over a book which he bias 
just picked up, it is a satisfaction to think that he is already a 
King's Scholar in Westminster, where he goes daily to acquire 
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the elements of that store of knowledge which he accumu- 
lated. 

Let him tell us himself what he felt on perusing first the 

* Faery Queen' : — 

* I believe I can tell the particular little chance that filled 
my head first with such chimes of verses as have never since 
left ringing there ; for I remember when I began to read, and 
take some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in my mother's 
parlor (I know not by what accident, for she herself never in 
her life read any book but of devotion), but there was wont 
to lye Spenser's works ; this I happened to fall upon, and was 
infinitely delighted with the stories of the knights, and giants, 
and monsters, and brave houses, which I found everywhere 
(though my imderstanding had little to do with all this), and 
by degrees, with the tinckling of the rhyme and dance of 
the nimibers, so that I think I had read him all over before I 
was twelve years old, and was thus made a poet.' * 

It must be one of the most agreeable reflections of great 
minds that their efforts have been suggestive to others. The 

* Faery Queen,' a poem fitter for the carefiil perusal of a man 
than for the enjoyment of a child, was the literary parent of 
Cowley's poems ; and, whilst only fifteen, he published a 
collection of verses which he called * Poetical Blossoms ;' and 
as there were no nipping reviews in his lime, the * Blossoms ' 
were suffered to expand, unchilled by the blasts of criticism. 
He was sent afterwards to Trinity College, Cambridge, and here 
published his * Love's Eiddle,' a pastoral comedy, but in 1643 
he was ejected from Cambridge, and forced, by the Puritan 
party, to retire, though then Master of Arts. He took up 
his abode at St. John's College, in Oxford. Here we may 
picture to ourselves the poet, sauntering in those delicious 
gardens, in the society of his gifted friend, William Harvey, 
just at that age when a man must have a friend. La after 
life, man shuts up his thoughts, and lets out his eompany 

* Biog. art. Cowley, 1497. 
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qualities only ; but at college, and from eighteen to twenty- 
five, the possession of a confidant is indispensable. Of Harvey, 
Cowley wrote : — 

* He was my friend, the truest friend on earth ; 
A strong and mighty influence joyn'd our birth ; 
Nor did we envy the most sounding name 

Of friendship given of old to fame.' 

And the secret of this devoted friendship was sympathy : — 

* To him my muse made haste with every strain, « 
Whilst it was new, and warm yet from the brain ; 

He lov'd my worthless rhimes, and like a friend, 
Wou*d ever find out something to commend.' 

Love was still the great theme of poetry, for the famous 
love suit of Petrarch, as Dr- Johnson expresses, * refined 
the manners of the lettered world, and filled Europe with 
love and poetry.' And before the climax of the civil war 
had arrived, Cowley published a poem which he called his 
* Mistress.' Much as he spoke of the inflammability of his 
feelings, Cowley, it is well known, never was in love but once, 
and he was then too timid to express his passion to its object. 
In the preface to a subsequent edition he declared * that poets 
are scarcely thought free men of their company without paying 
some duties or obliging themselves to be true to love.' Hence- 
forth the interest of his life was centered, even more than in 
poetry, in the fatal cause for which the best blood of England 
was shed. 

He was an ardent Eoyalist, and the friendship of the brave, 
high-minded Falkland, and the notice of his sovereign 
riveted him for ever to the cause, and to the family of Stuart. 
The most elegant minds were captivated by the graces of Henri- 
etta Maria, and bound by a generous allegiance to Charles the 
First — still, with his many faults, even with his want of sincerity, 
the model of a perfect gentleman of that age. Oxford was 
the Court, and St. John's, with its quaint quadrangles, its 
unpretending front, rich in graceful decorations, but more 
like an ancient manor house than a coUege — was the King's 
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palace. In one of the rooms of St. John's, Cowley wrote his 
satire called the * Puritan and the Papist' The manuscript , 
issued to the press through the portal of the college. It 
brought him still more into favour and notice, and the charm 
of his conversation attracted to his society all that circle of 
gifted, loyal, and unfortunate cavaliers, the like of which has 
never since been seen in this country. 

One would willingly prolong one's reflections on the resi- 
dence of the Court at Oxford, but events, which were hasten- 
ing the King to his doom, drove the poet from his native 
country. 

He entered into the service of Jermyn, Earl of St Albans, 
the reputed lover of Queen Henrietta, and, as his secretary, 
left England when the Queen fled. It was through Cowley's 
instrumentality that the unhappy Charles and his consort 
carried on their correspondence with each other. During ten 
years Cowley made every efibrt for those whom he served ; 
he had, for their benefit, to travel into Jersey, where many of 
the Eoyalists were hiding, and also into Flanders, Holland, 
and even Scotland. 

In 1656 he quitted Paris and came into England, and, to 
maintain his disguise, professed to be a physician. Still he 
was not safe, and every efibrt was made to convert him to the 
popular party ; but, that proving fruitless, Cowley was im- 
prisoned, and only released by a friend standing bail for him 
to the amount of a thousand pounds. That he ever tampered 
with the republican party is denied by Dr. Sprat, nor is the 
calumny credited by Dr. Johnson. The bond of his bail 
was never broken ; and weary, perhaps, of a courtier's life, 
Cowley retired into Kent, and there commenced, as prepara- 
tory to the study of botany, his * Books of Plants,' pub- 
lished in 1662. 

On the death of Cromwell, he returned to France. It has 
been said that he wrote a copy of verses on the usurper's d^^ease, 
but of these Dr. Johnson declares ' there is no appeaiuuce.' 
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He composed an ode of triumph on the Eestoration, but, not- 
withstanding his long services, gained at first no reward from 
the hollow-hearted Charles the Second. He had been pro- 
mised the mastership of the Savoy, but he lost it, as Wood says, 
* by the influence of those who were enemies to the Muses/ 

Misfortunes never come single, and Cowley having tested 
the sense of the public by having his play of the * Guardian,^ 
which he rechristened *The Cutters of Coleman Street,' 
brought upon the stage, had the vexation of finding it a 
failure. The news of its being condemned was taken to him 
by Dr. Sprat and Dryden. ' He bore it,' said Dryden, * not 
with the firmness which might have been expected from so 
great a man.' 

He now, being past his fortieth year, resolved to retire wholly 
from the world. ' Botany,' as Johnson says, * turned with Cowley 
into poetry.' He still loved the Muses for their own sake, 
and resolved never again to rehnquish their companionship. 
When the affairs of the nation were settled, Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, interposed in 
his behalf. They caused him to be provided for, and with 
delicacy and judgment left him to select a place of his retire- 
ment. He chose Chertsey, where the queen gave him the 
lease of one of her farms, and in the Porch House, towards 
the west end of the town of Chertsey, he lived the eight last 
years of his life. The situation proved unhealthy — ^England 
was, at that time, in many parts, one vast fen; and Chertsey 
with its green meadows and flowing river, was then danger- 
ously lovely. 

Here the amiable poet languished in ill-health and bachelor 
solitude. His letters are said to have been eminently de- 
lightful, expressing the gaiety of a heart unseared by a cour- 
tier's life, affectionate, even tender, in the expression of his feel- 
ings. These effusions were, on the judgment of his biographer, 
that a private correspondence should never be made public, 
suppressed. * In such letters,' says Dr. Sprat, ' the souls of 
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men should appear undressed, and in that negligent habit 
they may be fit to be seen by one or two in a chamber, but 
not to go abroad into the streets/ Such is not the opinion 
of our modern editors. 

Cowley was one of the most delightful of men. * He had,' 
says Dr. Sprat, * a perfect natural goodness, which neither 
the uncertainties of his fate, nor the largeness of his wit 
could prevent.' Brilliant as he was, * nothing either flattering 
or insolent appeared in his humour.' There was nothing 
affected, or singular in his dress, person, or habits : he rose 
above the littleness of peculiarity, and was too weU-bred for 
it. He was so modest, so himible, that, had not his whole 
character participated in the loftiest virtues, one might 
have thought these qualities assumed. He had no * emulation 
for fame,' nor gave way to any * contention for profit.' Stran- 
gers, on a first acquaintance, could scarcely appreciate his 
conversation^ which, to intimate friends, was beyond measure 
fascinating. Gay without frivolity, 'his wit,' we are told, 
* was so tempered that no man had reason to wish it less.' 
None but familiar associates could indeed detect in the 
gentle, courteous, kindly Cowley the great poet whose fame 
ran in the same stream of public applause with that of 
Milton, his contemporary. He never recited his verses, and 
rarely referred to them in general society. Above all — and 
this property is essential to form perfect social happiness — 
*he governed his passions with great moderation.' He 
had the openness to conviction of a great mind: he 
could differ without irritation. In his inmost soul there 
was the serenity of a man who had performed every duty 
with punctilious honour and tenderness. * His friendships were 
inviolable, his thoughts never above or below his condition.' 

Pope's few but beautiful lines to his memory must not be 
omitted. They are in his ' Windsor Forest ' : — 

* Here his first lays majestic Denham sung, 
There the last numbers flowed from Cowley's tongue : 
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O early lost I what tears the river shed, 

When the last pomp along his banks was led ; 

His drooping swans on every note expire, 

And on his willows hung each Muse's lyre. 

Since fate relentless stopp'd their heavenly voice. 

No more the forests ring, or groves rejoice, 

Who now shall chaim the shades, where Cowley strung 

His living harp, and lofty Denham sung V 

* This posthumous praise may/ says Dr. Johnson, * be cre- 
dited, as it has never been contradicted by envy or by fac- 
tion.' 

The following extract from one of Cowley's letters to the 
* courtly Sprat,' as he has been styled, gives a somewhat sorry 
picture of a country life in those days. The simple, un- 
adorned, unambitious style of this letter fully verifies Johnson 
when he says that * no man ever kept his verse and his prose 
at a greater distance from each other than Cowley/ 

♦ To Dr. Thomas Sprat. . ^^^^^^ ^^ gl. 1665. 

* The first night that I came hither, I caught so great 
a cold, with a defluxion of rheum., as made mo keep my 
chamber ten days ; and two after had such a bruise on my 
ribs with a fall, that I am yet unable to move or turn myself 
in my bed. This is my personal fortune here to begin with. 
And, besides, I can get no money from my tenants, and have 
my meadows eaten up every night by cattle put in by my 
neighbours. What this signifies, or may come to in time, God 
knows ; if it be ominous, it can end in nothing less than 
hanging. Another misfortune has been and stranger than all 
the rest, that you have broke your word with me, and failed 
to come, even though you told Mr. Bois that you would. This 
is what they call monatri simile, I do hope to recover my late 
hurt so farre within five or six days (though it be uncertain 
yet whether I shall ever recover it), as to walk about again. 
And then, methinks, you and I and the dean might be very 
merry upon St. Ann's hill. 
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* You might very conveniently come hither the way of 
Hampton town, lying there one night I write this in pain, 
and can say no more. Verbum sapientV 

Cowley was buried with great state in Westminster Abbey, 
near Chaucer and Spenser. Charles the Second, who knew 
him well, said at his death, that * Mr. Cowley had not left a 
better man behind him in England.' 

From the Stuarts, certainly, he eminently deserved that 
tribute. 

Milton is said to have declared that the three greatest 
English poets were Spenser, Shakespeare, and Cowley. 

Johnson obsorv^es that Cowley's character of writing was 
not his own ; that he adopted the predominant style of ex- 
pression ; and not inquiring by what means the ancients have 
contrived to delight us through all ages ; he * contented him- 
self with a deciduous laurel, of which the verdure in the 
spring was bright and gay, but which time has been conti- 
nually stealing from his brows.' 

Sir John Denham, in a long elegy upon Cowley and his 
burial among the ancient poets, thus introduces his pane- 
gyric :— 

* Old Chaucer, like the morning-star, 
To us discovers day from far ; 
His light those mists and clouds dissolved. 
Which our dark nation long involv'd. 
But he, descending to the shades, 
Darkness again the age invades/ 

After enumerating Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Johnson, he 
exclaims : — 

* But cursed be the fatal hour 
That plucked the fairest, sweetest flower 
That in the Muse's garden grew, 
And amongst withered laurels threw ! 
Time, which made them their fame outlive, 
To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. 
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* To him no author was unknown. 
Yet what he wrote was all his own : 
He melted not the ancient gold 
Nor with Ben Jouson did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman stores 
Of poets, and of orators. 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's state. 
He did not steal, but emulate !' 

Those whom Dr. Johnson has classed together as the ' me- 
taphysical poets ' were the favourites of the early days of 
Charles the First. Milton, it is true, * descended,' as Sir 
Walter Scott expresses it, ' to upbraid that unfortunate prince, 
that the close companion of his private hours was one William 
Shakespeare, a player.^ (Surely no persons are such sticklers 
for distinctions of rank in practice as those who are republi- 
cans in theory.) However, to neutralize the impropriety, we 
find the pious and exemplary Donne — a poet who, like Cow^- 
ley, delighted in metaphysical subtleties — also patronized by 
the monarch. James the First, appreciating Donne's merits, 
had made^im, in his own jocular manner, dean of St. Paul's. 
The deanery of St. Paul's being vacant, James sent to Donne 
and appointed him to dinner the next day. When his Ma- 
jesty was sate down, before he had any meat, he said, after 
his pleasant manner: *Dr. Donne, I have invited you to 
dinner, and though you sit not down with me, yet I will carve 
to you of a dish that I know you love well ; for knowing you 
love London, I do therefore make you Dean of Paul's ; 
and when I have dined, then do you take yotlr beloved dish 
home to your study ; say grape there to yourself, and much 
good may it do you.' 

Such was the undignified humour of the sapient monarch ; 
but the preferment- was well bestowed; and it may be re- 
garded as one of the most popular acts of James the First. 

Donne's works are generally of too grave subjects to be 
numbered among the * Literature df Society ;' yet a favourable 
specimen of the verses of one who, as Johnson says, was one 
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of ' those who throw away their wit upon false conceits,' may 
here be given by way of curiosity. Well might Johnson say 
that these poets * broke their image into fragments, and left 
not only reason, but fancy behind them.' 

DOlimE'S VERSES TO HIS WIFE ; 

* Our two souls therefore which are one, 

Though I must go endure not yet 
A breach, but au expansion, 

Like gold to airy thinness bent. 
If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compasses are two ; 
Thy soul, the fixt foot, makes no show 

To move, but doth, if t'other do : 
And though it in the centre fit. 

Yet when the other far doth rome. 
It leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect, as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to me, who must 

Like t'other foot obliquely run : 
Thy firmness makes my circle just 

And makes me end where I begun.' 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Newspapers, which owed their origin to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, assumed a new and amusing character in that of James 
the First. It was at the time of the Spanish invasion, when 
the dreaded armada was approaching the shores of England, 
that the first number of * The English Mercurie ' appeared. It 
was in substance like the ' London Gazette.' Seldom does a 
touch of humour irradiate its pages ; but we are indebted to 
James the First for one smile, as we pore over its musty 
folds. * The young King,' so states the * English Mercury ' of 
July, 1588, ' said to the English minister that all the favour he 
expected from the Spaniards was the courtesy of Polyphemus 
to Ulysses, that he should^ be devoured the last.' 

Whilst Cowley was in his infancy, and when James the 
First was still on the throne, the first newspaper for the people 
at large was published. It was the speculation of one Nicholas 
Butter, who, joining with other enterprising men, put into 
type what had long been written and disseminated in manu- 
script. In 1622 the * Weekly Newes ' made its appearance. 

This commencement of periodical literature is one of the 
most important events of the century. Had it occurred at 
an earlier period, and had the liberty of the press been 
allowed, the Spanish match would never, perhaps, have been 
broken off; neither would Ealegh have perished. 

A foreigner, visiting our courts of law in the time of Lord 
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Mansfield, expressed to that great judge his surprise that so 
few of the public were to be seen in those courts. *No 
matter, sir/ was the reply ; * we sit every day in the news- 
papers/ 

Before the production of the newspaper, * that daily and sleep- 
less watchman,' as it has been termed, * that reports to you 
every danger that menaces the institutions of your country,' 
the people were, in- general, profoundly ignorant of aU that 
mainly concerned their best interests. Even during the 
present century, before railroads existed, there was, in rural 
districts where no newspaper penetrated, the profoundest 
slumber of the agrarian intellect. *Be the old gentleman 
dead, sir, as was believed, and his son king now ?' was the 
question put to a clergyman in one of the remote villages of 
the midland counties, long after the * old gentleman ' (Gteorge 
the Third) and his son and successor had slept with their 
fathers in the royal vaults of Windsor. 

One hundred and fifty years had elapsed after the dis- 
covery of printing, before the first newspaper was put into 
type. Let it not be, therefore, supposed that what has been 
well termed the love of biography, incident to human nature, 
or to speak in plainer words, a desire of knowing the affairs 
of others, had in the interim passed wholly ungratified, in 
the large cities of England. At all events, in the metropolis 
there were central points where every one could hear com- 
fortably some ill of one's neighbours' misfortunes. There 
was the court, — and what a resource that must have been, 
from the days of ruffs, and steeple-crowned hats, in King 
James's time, to those of love locks, and Vandyck collars, in 
that of the Cavaliers ! 

How delicious, at noon-tide, to barge it away, from "White- 
hall down to Chelsea ; mimicking all the way King James's 
Scotch accent, abusing his puns, and remarking on the 
queen's ' being a Httle over come yesternight ' (poor Queen 
Anne ; it was her only failing). How dangerously interesting 
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to abuse Car ; to whisper the details of the Overbury murder 
— sharp-seasoned food for hungry gossips — or to murmur 
that the new favourite George ViUiers had come to court; 
whilst attendant pages caught up the strain, and conveyed 
the news from court to country. 

Then there was Paul's Cross, where citizens and court 
gallants were mingled in one great vocation — ^the slaughter 
of reputations. No matter that as they came and went, need 
was that they should pace along the aisles of the Gothic 
church with its solemn nave and fretted roof ; their talk of 
commerce, of foreign matters, of court intrigues, and Buck- 
ingham's extortions, for public gossip always centers on one 
especial object of disfavour, went on just the same. The old 
stained windows, with, perchance. Faith, Hope, and Charity 
on them, arrested not one look ; the beginning of the evening 
service, or even-song, as it was then still called, scarcely hushed 
their voices, until the latest scandal had been worn threadbare. 
— ^Then, there ^as the Exchange, where busy merchants dis- 
cussed the last loan lent to the needy king ; or railed at Gon- 
domar, or upheld, or condemned, as it might happen, some 
pet monopoly; or, perhaps, talked over that famous inter- 
view with the king, when my lord mayor stood up and dis- 
puted the loan with his majesty. 

* If I were to move the court to York, your city would be 
ruined,' quoth the king, speaking and spluttering as fast as 
he could, in his broadest of Scotch. 'Your majesty may 
take from us your august presence, but we shall still have 
the Thames,' was the respectful but independent reply ; for 
lord mayors were lord mayors indeed then. 

Last — and not least — there was another first-rate theatre for 
slaying reputations ; and the advantages of the locality, unlike 
those of other metropolitan resorts, have never died out. West- 
minster Hall stands where it did then. Here, as Ben Jonson, 
in his comedy of *The Staple of News * expresses it, loiterers 
might have 'vacation news, term news, Christmas news/ 
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And here they can have them stfll. Alsatia lives only in 
history. * Paul's * is now a holy edifice ; even Whitehall has 
become official and duU, and all its pleasant little wicked- 
nesses have retreated into back-streets; but Westminster 
Hall is stiU the centre of gossip, the paradise of the inquisitive. 

Barristers were pleasant fellows in those times, when 
Nathaniel Butter set up his type ; they were play-actors, play- 
wrights, merry delinquents, roysterers — ^men who made the 
streets dangerous at nights ; more like mad collegians than 
grave Templars; weU-bom, most of them; and many of 
them, if they chanced to become judges, shining lights in the 
land subsequently. Still, they gossiped then, and they 
gossip still. Their talk was sure to be of the last * news- 
letter.' Now the news-letter was not a confidential producticHi 
from * my Lord ' in town to * my Lady ' in the country ; not a 
private despatch at all, though there were persons at court 
acting in the especial capacity of news-letter writers — such 
as the immortal Mr. Chamberlain, who seems to have been 
wide awake all his life, and to whom we owe much of what 
little insight we can boast into James's inmost councils ; and 
who is not above any details, from the size of a pearl to the 
boundaries of an empire. But the news-letter to which the 
world looked for information was the production of a^general 
correspondent, who had an office ; and whose profession it 
was to send off packets of information to persons of wealth 
and importance, who chose to pay for such a luxury. Theae 
packets conveyed all the cm dits, true or false, and whether 
true or false mattered little to the country squires to whom 
they were, with *hast post hast' in large writing on the 
outside, despatched ; for those worthy commoners were rarely 
in a position to dispute any statements from the capital^ or 
even from any country town out of their own county. So 
they went down to their graves believing in a news-letter; 
and were just as happy as if they had known the truth. 

Poor Nathaniel Butter, like most public benefactorSi met 
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with ingratitude in his own time. Among other attacks, he 
encountered the bitterest onslaught from ' Bare Ben Jonson.' 
After fourteen years passed in composing masques for the 
amusement of the great, Ben Jonson, in 1625, wrote a comedy 
for the Globe Theatre. He had the stage then all to himself, 
for Shakespeare was dead ; and he assaulted with pungent 
irony the last new folly, as he called it, of the day. Like 
Sir Eobert Walpole, who could not read history, for that, * he 
JmeWy must be false ;' so Ben could not, on the same principle, 
away with the news-letter writers. Closeted as he had been, 
during so great a portion of his life, with princes and cour- 
tiers, Jonson had doubtless often laughed, not in his sleeve, 
for he was not polite enough or prudent enough for that, but 
below the salt, beside perchance the doctor, or the chaplain, 
or some poor playwright like himself, or perhaps opposite 
Inigo Jones, looking daggers at his direst foe, — where he 
ridiculed — (and, heavens ! what ridicule his was) — ^the news- 
letter of the day. So when the atrocity was put into print he 
demolished it at once in his comedy, * The Staple of News.' 

The play opens with an introduction, in which ' George 
Tattle ' is made to say, * Look your news be new and fresh. 
Master Porologue, and untainted ; I shall find them else if 
they be stale or fly blown, quickly.' 

The scene of the play is laid in London, where Pennyboy, 
It. thriftless heir, with a usurer for an uncle, and a ' canter ' for 
a li^ther, is the chief character. Then the various personages 
of the news-office are described: Butter figures as Cymbal, his 
supporters as Filton, a sort of human Court Circular ; Pick- 
locky a legal and general reporter from Westminster ; Madri- 
gal, a poetaster, doing the sentimental work by contract; 
Almanac, a doctor of physic, and Lickfingers, a cook and 
'parcel poet.' The inferior characters are. Fashioner, a 
tailor, Thomas, a barber, Eegister, and Nathaniel; for Bare 
Ben, poet laureate as he was, though himself miserably 
poor, did not scruple to attack, even by name, the meritorious 
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and persecuted Xat Butter, but thus describing his office and 
his way of working the public. 

Fashioner, the tailor, proud of making clothes for a wit 
and an inyentor, who had four emissaries, or reporters, on his 
stafi^ savs, — 

Fcuihioner, He is mv customer, and a wit, sir. too ; 
Bat he has brave wits under him. 

Thomas. Tes, four emissaries. 

Pennyhoy. Emissaries ? Stay, there's a fine new word, Tom ; 
Pray God it signify anything ! \niat are emissaries ? 

Thomas. Men employed ontward, that are sent abroad to fetch in the com- 
modity. 

Fashioner. From all regions. 
Where the best news are made. 

TJiomas. Or vented forth. 

Fashioner, By way of exchange or trade. 

Pennyhoy. Nay, if thou wilt speak-^— 

Fashioner. My share, sir ; there's enough for both. 

Pennyhoy. Gro on, then ; 
Speak all thou canst : methinks the ordinaries 
Should help them much. 

Fashioner. Sir, they have ordinaries, 
And extraordinaries ; as many changes 
And variations as there are points in the compass. 

Thomas. But the four cardinal quarters. 

Pennyhoy. Ay those, Tom 

Ttiomas. The Court, sir, Paul's, Exchange, and Westminster HalL 

Again, when Eegister and Nathaniel have begun opera- 
tions, a countrywoman is made to enter. * What would you, 
good woman ?' Eegister says. 

Woman, I would have, sir, 
A groat's-worth of any news, I care not what. 
To carry down this Saturday to our Vicar. 

Beg. O I you are a butter-woman ; ask Nathaniel, 
The clerk there. 

^a^^. Sir, I tell her she must stay 
Till Emissary, Exchange, or Paul, send in. 
And then lUl fit her. 
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Beg, Do, good woman, have patience ; 
It is not now as when the Oaptain lived ; 
You'll blast the reputation of the office. 
Now in the bud, if you despatch these groats 
So soon ; let them attend in name of policy. 

Fletcher, in his *Fair Maid of the Inn,' made another 
attack on poor Master Butter, endowed as he was with a 
name made for puns. 

* It shaU be the ghost of some lying stationer. A spirit shall look as if 
butter would not melt in his mouth : a new Mercurius-Gallo-Belgicus.' 

Cox, O, there was a Captain was rare at it. 

For, Never think of him : though that Captain 
"Writ a fiiir hand-gallop, 
Tet wiU I make you to outscribble him. 

Butter, it appears, was indefatigable in his pamphlets and 
newspapers. In 1634 he had swelled out his undertak- 
ing to the important sound of Butter & Co. Still he was 
not to be believed on his parole d'honneur. His 'foreign 
news,' audaciously announced as such, were merely trans- 
lations from some of the continental Mercuries ; and the rest, 
according to Ben Jonson (in his preface to the ' Staple of 
News,') * were made at home, and no syDable of truth in them.' 

Butter's great ally, and perhaps partner, was designated by 
Fletcher as * the Captain.' Now * the Captain,' as a distinc- 
tive appellation, has always a disreputable sound; honest 
tradesmen, even in our days, take care how they trust ' the 
Captain.' Prudent fathers keep *the Captain' at a distance. 
It was a generic name in old times for effirontery, for neces- 
sitous affairs, for imposture, and temptation to womankind. 
This is explained by the manners of those days. At home 
our * captains ' of this genre generally export themselves in 
a hurry to some continental seaport ; where they live, growing 
day by day shabbier and more despondent, tiU they can live 
there no longer. In England, during the reign of the peace- 
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loving James, who shuddered, like a grown-up baby as he was, 
at a drawn sword, * the Captain,' in the absence of all cam- 
paigning, was shut up in the isles of Great Britain, Hence 
the middle aisle of St. Paul's, as Mr. GiflTord tells us, * swarmed 
with disbanded or broken ancients, lieutenants, &c., who, on 
the strength of having served a few mouths in the Low 
Countries, assumed, like Cavaliero Shift, an acquaintance with 
all the great officers in the field, and amused the idle 
citizens with pretended intelligence from the armies.* One 
of these (the Captain of Jonson and Fletcher) se^ms to 
have turned his inventive faculties to accoimt, and to have 
printed his imaginary correspondence instead of detailing it 
viva voce. 

The scene in Ben Jonson's * Staple of News,' which par- 
ticularizes the machinery of the weekly news, is too amusing 
to be omitted whilst we are on the subject. 

Pennyboy, Cymbal, and Fitton are in * the offiice.' 

Pennyhoy. In truth they are dainty rooms ; 
What place is this? 

Cymbal. This is the outer room where my clerks sit. 
And keep their sides, the Register in the midst ; 
The Examiner, he sits private there, within ; 
And here I have my several rolls and files 
Of news by the alphabet, and all are put up 
Under their heads. 

Pennyhoy. But those two subdivided ? 

Cymbal. Into authentical and apocryphal. 

Fitton. Or news of doubtful credit, as barbers* news. 

Cym. And tailors' news, porters* and watermen's news. 

Fitt. Where to, lee side the Coranti and Gazzetti. 

Cym. 1 have the news of the sea, sir. 

Fitt. As the vacation news, 
Term news, and Christmas news. 

Cym. And pontifical news ; of all which several. 
The day-books, characters, and precedents are kept 
Together with the names of special friends. * 

Fitt. And men of correspondence in the country. 

Cym. Yes, of all ranks, and all religions. 

Fitt. Factors and agents. 
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Cym. Siegers that lie out 
Through all the shires of the kingdom. 

Pennyhoy. This is fine. 
And bears a brave relation. 

Sometimes rich patrons maintained newsJetter writers as 
a 'domestic appendage ; witness the notable connection be- 
tween Sir Eobert Sidney, the younger brother of Sir Philip, 
and Kowland Whyte, the postmaster who despatched in 
news-letters to Flushing when Sir Eobert was there, every 
scrap of news, political or domestic, that he could collect. 
The great Kebellion brought news-letters forth from every 
quarter : news-agents sprang up like mushrooms : and a regi- 
ment of pamphleteers abetted their efforts. What is now 
conveyed with a penny stamp, (the great vehicle of vital 
benefit to society), was then fastened under the wings of 
carrier-pigeons; or sewn in saddle-bags, Cromwell took 
especial care not to let his movements transpire to the 
enemy. Poor Charles was not so crafty, nor so fortunate. 

It was during his imprisonment at Hampton Court that he 
was betrayed into believing that if he would transmit a letter 
to the Queen, sewn up in a saddle, it would reach her safely. 
The epistle was written: it contained the intelligence of 
' Charles's real designs with respect to the opposite party. The 
pacquet, the King was treacherously assured, would that 
night reach the Blue Boar in Holbom carried on a man's 
head : the next by horse to Dover : and thence to France. 
The incident is thus related by Guizot : we quote the transla- 
tion of Mr. Hazlitt : — 

* Disguised as private soldiers, and followed by a single 
trooper, they left Windsor to go to the appointed place. On 
their arrival they placed their attendant on the watch at the 
door, and entering the tavern, sat down at a table and had 
some beer. Towards ten the messenger appeared, the saddle 
on his head: receiving immediate notice of this, they went 
out, sword in hand, seized the saddle under pretext that they 
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had orders to search everything, carried it into the inn, ripped 
it open, found the letter, carefoUy closed up the saddle again, 
and then returned it to the terrified messenger, saying with 
an air of good humour, that he was an honest fellow and 
might continue his journey. 

' Their informant had not deceived them : Charles indeed 
wrote to the Queen that he was courted alike by both factions; 
that he should join the one whose conditions should be most 
for his advantage, and that he thought he should rather treat 
with the Scottish Presbyterians than with the army : " For 
the rest," he added, " I alone understand my position ; be quite 
easy as to the concessions which I may grant ; when the time 
comes, I shall very well know how to treat these rogues, and 
instead of a silken garter, I will fit them with a hempen halter.** 
The two generals looked at each other, and, all their sus- 
picions thus confirmed, returned to Windsor, henceforward 
as free from uncertainty respecting their designs upon the 
King as respecting his towards them.' 

The Cavaliers, it has been said, when taken prisoners used 
to eat the news-letters, to prevent important intelligence 
from falling into the hands of their foes. Some of the brave 
Prince Eupert's letters were passed on from hand to hand ; 
each reader, after glancing hurriedly at their contents, wrote 
his name on the back, and then posted the letters forward. 
These pacquets were defended at the sword's point : those 
which were intercepted, and which have been preserved, are 
in some instances stained with dark red, the possession having 
been fiercely disputed. 

Such was the state of the periodical press, not only until 
the civil wars had subsided, but almost up to the period of 
the Eestoration.* 

Newspapers formed, however, a portion only of the desultory 
reading of the upper classes. 

* For much of the information as to the origin of newspapers the anfhoren 
is indebted to a work called the ' Fourth Estate,* by F. Enight Hunt. 
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The age of Shakespeare, — ^to whose immortal works, being 
chiefly dramatic, and therefore out of our province, we make 
no further reference, — abounded in what are termed by Dr. 
Drake ' Parlour Window Miscellanies ;' weU-intended lounging 
books, containing wit, narrative, anecdote, seasoned with a 
aavour of high morality. Which was most read in the ' parlour 
window :' whether the morality or the anecdote was most read, 
may be easily conjectured in this wicked world. The late Lord 
Jeffrey greatly scandalized a celebrated lady political econo- 
mist of our day, by telling her he had read her work, adding, 
'I was enchanted with your fictions' — (a strong emphasis 
on the word fictions, his bright eyes glistening the while.) 
^ But, I hope,' she anxiously said, ' you have read something 
more than the fictions ?' * Oh, as to the political economy/ 
was the answer, * I missed all that.^ 

Ah ! have we not reason to fear that in the oriel window, 
snugly ensconced near to the point where the warm sun- 
beams fall, Master Leonard Wright's * Display of Dutie, 
dect with sage Sayings, pythie Sentences, and proper Similes : 
pleasant to reade, delightfull to heare, and profitable to prac- 
tise '-—(his own announcement, remember, to his edition of 
1589), may, in this naughty world — naughty then ; naughtier, 
at all events saucier, now — ^have shared the same fate with 
the wonderfully successful books of which Lord Jeffrey read 
what was ' pleasant to reade,' and left unread what was ' de- 
lightftiU to practise ?' A good deal about marriage in Leo- 
nard Wright's * Parlour Miscellany' must, however, have 
touched most hearts. A regiment of young damsels perused 
it, doubtless, in their time. In giving the extract, we will 
not take the liberty to alter the worthy man's spelling, but 
will leave it as he wrote it. 

After a friendly advice on the subject of wedlock, and 
warning the man that thought of marrying a shrew that he 
* shall find compact in a little flesh a great number of bones 
too hard to digest,' he proceeds : * Some do thinke wedlocke to 
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be that same purgative which learned divines have so long 
contended about, or a sharpe penance to bring sinneful men to 
heaven. A merry fellow hearing a preacher say in his 
sermon, that whosoever would be saved must take up and 
beare his cross, ran straight to his wife and cast her on his 
back.' , . * Finally, he that will live quiet in wedlocke, must 
be courteous in speech, chearfull in countenance, provident 
for his house, carefull to traine up his children in vertue, and 
patient in bearing the infirmities of his wife. Let all the keyes 
hang at her girdle, only the purse at his oton. He also must 
be voide of jelousie, which is a vanitye to thinke, and more 
folly to suspect.' 

* This is the only way to make a woman dum ; 
To sit and smyle, and laugh her out, and not a word but mum.' 

Another kind of miscellaneous literature at this era was the 
writing of characters: and the first author that struck out 
this idea, both original and happy, was the ill-fated Sir Thomas 
Overbury, His book was printed several times during 
the Hfetime of its author ; but the edition dated 1614, the 
year after his death, is now the earliest usually met witL 
It is entitled : ' A Wife, now the Widdow of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. Being a most exquisite and singular Poem ci 
the choice of a Wife. Whereunto are added many witty 
Characters, and conceited newes, written by himselfe, and 
other learned gentlemen his friends.' 

* Dignum laude virum musa vetat mori, 
.Coelo musa beat.' 

Hob. Car, lib. iii. 

This production, which was sold at the * Tiger's Head,' in 
St, Paul's Churchyard, was so popular that in 1638 th^ six- 
teenth impression appeared. 

Some portion of this success may have been owing to the 
fate and fortunes of the author. Of an ancient family, en- 
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dowed with no ordinary amount of learning; ambitious, 
haughty, impetuous, — ^it was the ill-luck of this unhappy 
man to become acquainted in early life with Car, afterwards 
Earl of Eochester, and subsequently of Somerset, the minion 
of James the First. 

Overbury had been entered as a gentleman commoner of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and had issued from the university 
with the reputation of being one of the most accomplished 
scholars of his time. He was intended for the profession of 
the law; but, most unfortunately, abandoned that honour- 
able career for a court life. 

Overbury was the very man wanted by Car, — ^that disgrace 
of the English peerage, that blot on history's page. Of low 
origin, of a still lower nature, utterly ignorant of aU that con- 
stitutes the necessary acquirements of gentlemen, Car found 
in Overbury, not a college pedant, but an, astute man 
of the world. Overbury despised the characteristics of the 
mere bookworm : he had sagacity enough to perceive, that to 
rise in the world one must comprehend something beyond 
the quadrangle of a college. The scholastic pedant he 
designates as *the index of a man, the title-page of a 
scholar, a Puritan, much in profession, nothing in prac- 
tice.* 

Some people may presume to think that the portraiture 
drawn of a College Don in those days is not devoid of similar 
attributes in these. 

The mere scholar, he says, ' is an unintelligible ass, or a 
siUy fellow in black, that speaks sentences more familiarly 
than sense. The antiquity of his university is his creed ; and 
the excellency of his college, though but for a match at foot- 
ball, are articles of his faith. He speaks Latin much better 
than his mother-tongue ; and is a stranger in no part of the 
world but his own country. He does usually tell great stories 
of himself, to small purpose, for they are commonly ridiculous, 
be they true or false : his ambition is, that he either is, or 
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shall be a Graduate ; but if ever he get a Fellowship, he has 
then no fellow. 



* He is commonly long-winded ; able to speak more with 
ease than any man can endure to hear with patience. Uni- 
versity jests are his universal discourse ; and his news> the 
demeanour of the Proctors : his phrase — ^the apparel of his 
mind — ^is made of divers threads, like a cushion ; and when 
he goes plainest it has a patched outside, and a fustian lining. 
The current of his speech is closed with an ergo ; and what- 
ever be the question, the truth is on his side. 'Tis a wrong 
to his reputation to be ignorant of anything; and yet he 
knows not that he knows nothing.'* 

Willingly would we give a still longer extract from this 
pungent passage : what has here been given serves, however, 
to show not only the quality of Overbury's satire, but the ten- 
dency of his opinions. 

One of King James's reasons for adopting Car as his 
jEEtvourite, was his ignorance of Latin, which the royal pedant 
proposed to teach him. Car was, it may be presumed, no 
very ardent student : and Overbury's acquirements were un- 
doubtedly of great service in enabling him to make a show 
of learning, upon a very slender capital of his own, aided by 
extensive borrowing from others. Whilst persecuted by Car, 
and languishing in the Tower, Overbury thus referred to the 
period when Car owed to him the sources of the King's 
favour and approval : — 

* And all this ill-nature shewed by the man that had con- 
vey'd all my service to Julius, and made himself valued by his 
master for it ; nay, knoweth, that what he speaks and writes 
hourly is mine ; and yet forget him that sewed that in him, 
and upon whose stock he spends ; nay, forget him between 

♦ Sir T. Overbury's * Characters.' 
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whom was nine years' love, and such secrets of all kinds 
have passed.'* 

Not only did Overbury correct Car's false quantities and 
write his themes for him ; but he composed the love-letters 
which he addressed to the infamous Countess of Essex, Overbury 
had about as much principle as others of his time ; not more. 
He saw no harm in Car making the wretched woman his 
mistress ; and freely assisted him in that design. Amongst 
his charges against Car, in his letters from the Tower, he 
points out the ingratitude of the young man's conduct^ as 
being the greater, referring to that service in these words : 
'And then, for the last part, how when you fell in love with 
that woman, as soon as you had won her by my letters^ 

Overbury's conscience was not in the least disturbed by 
this amour ; but a marriage so disreputable, so injudicious to 
a young courtier like Car, roused oSl his indignation. Had 
Overbury never countenanced and abetted Car's unlawftil 
passion for the Countess of Essex, the retribution which fell 
80 heavily would not, at all events, have been visited on him 
from that quarter. 

His life, his death, truly expose the characteristics of that 
vitiated, contemptible, disgusting court over which James 
presided. Car, as destitute of honour as he was of education, 
— (and the two most commonly go together ; honour is the 
result of good culture, it is seldom possessed by untaught 
minds,) — Car, base as he was sensual, mean, and capable of 
trampling under foot his dearest tie to gain one hour's guilty 
pleasure, — disclosed all Overbury's counsels to Lady Essex. 
It was immediately decided between this congenial pair that 
Overbury must be got out of the way, if not by fair means, by 
fouL The expedient of an embassy to Kussia was first thought 
of ; and then, uttered by the Hps of the most beautiful woman 
of her time, pmcn was suggested, and Car listened . appro- 

♦ P. 3271, note, Biog. Britt. art. Overbury. 
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vingly. At all events Overbury must he^ffot rid ofy whether 
in the icy regions of Kussia, where Car had proposed to the 
King to send him, or in prison, was a point weighed nicely in 
the balance for approval. 

It was, at length, finally resolved that he should be recom- 
mended to the King as ambassador to Eussia, but secretly 
should be advised to refuse the honour ; then he could easily 
be incarcerated for contempt of his Majesty's commands. 

It was on St. George's Eve, April 21, 1613, that Overbury 
was apprehended even whilst sitting in the Privy Council, — 
for he had, by Car's influence, during their friendship of niuQ 
years' endurance, been both knighted, and made a Privy 
Councillor. The committal of a man hitherto so favoured, 
came Uke a stroke of thunder on the bystanders, among whom 
was Sir Henry Wotton, who transmitted the particulars of 
this aflFair to Sir Edmond Bacon. From his account we learn 
that the King had, for a long time, ' been much distasted with 
Overbury, for too stiff a carriage of his fortunes, besides that 
scandalous offence of the Queen at Greenwich, which wa» 
never but a palliated cure.' 

Various other reasons were alleged; the King, it wa« 
agreed, had taken a rooted hatred to Overbury. But the 
actual and immediate cause of his apprehension is fully ex- 
plained in a passage in Win wood's Memorials. 

' But it appeared afterwards, that after Sir Thomas had 
dissuaded his friend from pursuing his intrigue with Lady 
Essex, his lordship coming late to his chamber in the gallery 
at Whitehall, met Sir Thomas, and said to him, " How now? 
Are you up yet ?" " Nay," answered Sir Thomas, ^* what do 
you here at this time of night ? Will you never leave the 
company of that base woman ? And, seeing you so neglect 
my advice, I desire that to-morrow we may part, and tibat 
you will let me have that portion which you know is due to 
me, and then I will leave you free to yourself, to stand on your 
own legs." My Lord Somerset answered, " his legs were strait 
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and strong enough to bear himself," and went away in 
anger/* 

Whatsoever might be the causes of Overbury's apprehen- 
sion, the result was pretty certain. 

* In the meantime,' thus writes that experienced courtier 
and diplomat, Sir Henry Wotton, * I dare pronounce of Sir 
Thomas Overbury that he shall return no more to his stage, 
unless courts be governed every year by a new philosophy, 
for our old principles will not bear it' 

Thus did Overbury disappear from the face of society ; and 
whilst diabolical machinations were being contrived to com- 
pass his death, Car's guilty career, his awful success, the 
terrible fulfilment of his criminal wishes was accomplished, 
and Lady Essex became his wife. The court was more bril- 
liant than ever ; and he who had so lately carried himself 
there with an oflfensive haughtiness was forgotten in the 
Tower. After some time the wretched man's parents came 
up from the country to intercede for him. Hearing that he 
was ill, they petitioned that a physician might be sent to 
him; and the King sent his own physician to the prisoner. 
After some cruel delays, the unhappy father addressed him- 
self to Car, now Earl of Somerset. Car deceived him with 
promises, and urged him to proffer no more petitions to the 
King. He recommended him moreover to leave London: 
* Your stay in town,' he wrote, *can nothing avail your son's 
delivery ; therefore I would advise you to retire into the coun- 
try ; and doubt not, before your coming home, you shall hear 
he is a free man.' 

Sir Thomas had for some time no suspicion that his impri- 
sonment was the work of one who had professed to be his 
friend. At first he ascribed it to the Countess of Suffolk, the 
mother of Lady Essex, and, talking to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, bade him tell her * that he cared as little to die as 

• Life of Overbury, note, p. 3274. 
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she to be cmel.' But after a time lie learned that the real 
agent in the dark plot was the gay, handsome, debonaire Car, 
whom he had trained to carry off his fortune like a gentle- 
man. Overbury then wrote a letter, which when one considers 
the catastrophe, cannot be read without emotion. In one part 
he asks : — 

'Is this the fruit of my care and love to you? Be those the 
sweets of common secrets, common danger ? As a man you 
cannot suffer me to lie in this prison ; yet your behaviour 
betrays you. All I intreat of you is, that you will free me 
from this place, and that we may part Mends. Drive me not to 
extremities, least I should say something that you and I both 
repent ; and I pray God you may not repent the omission of 
this my counsel in this place where I now write this letter.' 

He was urged by every friend who approached him to ex- 
press approval of the marriage of Car with Lady Essex, as 
the only means of saving his life ; but this he sternly refused 
to do. He occupied himself meantime in writing a * large 
discourse,' containing, as he said, the whole history of Car's 
conduct to him ; and after writing it fairly out^ he sealed it 
with eight seals. 

His last illness — produced by those mysterious poisons with 
which that age was so well acquainted — ^now prostrated hinu 
In his agony he wrote to Somerset that since he entered the 
prison he had not found the ' advantage of a straw — ^no, not 
so much as a servant in his extreme sickness, nor any friend 
free to speak his mind to.' And while thus lying in agony, 
Overbury had the additional misery of hearing that Car had 
never been seen more gay, nor more indifferent. 

* But now I wiQ confess to you,' he >^Tites, * so soon as I 
perceived how little (never name love) humane affection, 
how little compassion, (no, not so much as the colt in Enfield 
Chace,) when I heard how, notwithstanding my miserie, yon 
visited your woman, frizled your head never more curiously, 
tooke care of your hangings, and daily were solicitous about 
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your ^cloaths, oflScious in waiting, could preserve your cousin 
and Gibbie ; held day traffique of letters with my enemies 
without any turning it to my good, sent me nineteen projects 
and promises for my liberty ; then, at the beginning of the 
next week, sent me some frivolous account of the miscarriage 
of them, and so slip out of town.' 

Whilst he was thus appealing to the heart and conscience 
of a man who possessed neither, and whilst, moreover, he was 
threatening Somerset with injurious disclosures, the process 
of slow poisoning had been commenced. 

The first poison was of a green and yellow colour. It 
was put into the poor prisoner's broth; this was begun 
c«i the 9th of May: — ^no effect was produced. On the 
1st of July white arsenic was given him in some way not 
mentioned ; still he stood proof against its power.* On the 
19th, another poisonous agent, corrosive sublimate, was in- 
troduced into his tarts and jellies ; these the strong constitu- 
tion of a man only thirty-two years of age, resisted : — pro- 
bably the preparations were inferior in quality or too minute 
in quantity. They could not poison him homoeopathically — 
Overbury would not die at once ; he lingered, to involve his 
murderers deeper and deeper into remorseless crime — ^per- 
haps to give him time to make his peace with heaven ; for 
he was, Lord Bacon asserts, * naught and corrupt ;' probably, 
poor man ! not worse than his neighbours. 

Certainly such a group of demons never darkened the 
fietce of nature as those who planned, and perpetrated, Over- 
bury's doom. In the recess, in her ruff stiffened with yellow 
starch — ^her own invention— stands Mrs. Turner, a phyBician's 
widow, the prescriber of the poisons; next to her, a base 
wretch, one Franklin, an apothecary, who prepared them ; ad- 
vanced on the blood-stained stage of this historical drama is 
the effeminate Car, with his girlish beauty and his befrizzled 
hair, and dress bedizened with dainty devices. In the centre 
appears the guilty, voluptuous Countess : she, whose youthful 

VOL. I. N 
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loveliness once riveted the tenderest affections of a brave 
man, her first husband, the Earl of Essex, who long lamented 
her repugnance to him. An expression of perfect innocence 
rests on that clear angelic &ce — ^but such infernal passions as 
one would gladly believe could never have existed, bum 
beneath that seductive exterior. Unhappily history has in 
this case been terribly explicit We see ^em all as they met 
in conclave near the grim portals of the Tower where Over- 
bury lies, in pain — ^but yet not haK suflSciently tortured. No : 
writhing as he has been for days, enough has not been done : 
more must be effected : — but how ? They appeal to the in- 
ventor of the yellow starch : their oracle and tooL 

Mrs. Turner was, no doubt, bribed to the greatest extent, 
and proved a willing accessory. Many were the cases of 
poisoning in that age, which had passed away without dis- 
covery. This was tolerably certain, it was thought, to be 
undiscovered. As Lord Bacon observes, * There flowed two 
streams of hatred against Overbury ; one from the lady who 
was crossed in her love and exposed in her reputation, and 
the other from Somerset, who was afraid of Overbury's nature, 
who, if he did fly out, might trouble his whole fortunes ; to 
which might be added a third stream, proceeding from the 
Earl of Northampton's ambition, who, desiring to be first in 
favour with Somerset, and knowing Overbury's malice to him- 
self and his house, thought it necessary that that man should 
be removed and cut off, so as certainly it was resolved and 
decreed that Overbury must die.' Mrs. Turner, therefore, con- 
tinued her measures with her wonted energy. She desired 
Franklin to provide a poison that would not *kill a man 
presently,' but Ue in his body a certain time, wherewith he 
* might languish little by little,' such was the evidence (diflScult 
enough to believe even of the demoralized, cruel era in which 
these miscreants lived). To keep her tool in good humour, 
Mrs. Turner gave him four angels, with which he bought 
aqua-fortis ; she then herself tried that terrible poison on » 
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cat ; it languished and cried bitterly for two days, and then 
died. Then Mrs. Turner remarked to the apothecary that 
*aqua-fortis was too strong/ and upon his replying that 
arsenic was also too violent, she proposed powder of diamonds, 
and gave him money to buy it. 

Not content with these measures, the parties who thirsted 
for Overbury's speedy death were still in their own persons 
active. Somerset sent the wretched prisoner some powder 
in a letter, saying, 'This will make you more sick, but, 
fear not, I will make this a means for your delivery, and for 
the recovery of your health.' In short, Overbury never par- 
took of any food which was not more or less poisoned. It was 
in vain that the apothecary went down to Lady Essex on his 
knees, and begged of her not to send to him for any more poison. 
The Countess, impatient at the delay, expressed her surprise 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Gervis Ellis. * Madam,' 
was his reply, * he is like the fox — ^the more he is cursed the 
better he fareth,' One Simon Mason, who was examined on 
the trial, had taken a poisoned tart to Overbury. * Simon,' 
said the judge on the bench, * thou hast had a hand in this 
poisomng business !' ' No, my good lord,' he cried, * for I had 
but one finger in it, which cost me all my hairs and naUs.' 

The rest of this tale is a matter still, to some extent, 
shrouded in mystery. The late Mr. Andrew Amos, professor 
of law at Cambridge, elucidated, it is true, many facts of this 
dark affair in his ' Grand Oyer of Poisoning,' but there is still 
one page of the dread narrative only partially revealed. 
What were the other sins that were laid at Somerset's door, 
whether the good, the accomplished Prince Henry had been 
one of the victims of his previous depravity is still uncertain. 

All hopes of poisoning Overbury in his food being dis- 
appointed, poison was then conveyed to him in another form. 
Still a powerful constitution long repelled this last attack on 
it Under mortal agony, he lingered for hours ; at length 
this charmed life ceased ; he sank, after enduring extreme 
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torture, on the 14th of September. He had suffered four 
months' imprisonment — four months had he sustained un- 
consciously the effects of that diabolical conspiracy. His 
corpse displayed some marks of poison; it was, however, 
hurried to the tomb, and interred about three o'clock'in the 
afternoon after his death, in the chapel of the Tower. 

Care was taken immediately to spread about a rumour 
that Overbury had died from natural causes, and for two years 
that report was credited. Somerset meantime wrote a letter 
to the bereaved father, containing this passage : — 

* Sib, — ^Your son's love to me got him the malice of many, 
and they cast those knots on his fortune that have cost him 
his life ; so, in a kind, there is none guilty of his death but I; 
and you can have no more cause to commiserate the death of 
a son than I of a friend. But though he be dead, you shall 
find me as ready as ever I was to do all the courtesies that 
possibly I can to you or your wife, for your lost son, though 
I esteem my loss the greater ; and for his brother, that is in 
France, I desire he may return, that he may succeed his 
brother in my love.' 

The result, so far as the murderers were concerned, is 
one of the most signal instances of retributive justice in 
history. The dreadful plot transpired at Flushing, through 
the disclosure of a boy named Keive, who had been employed 
by the apothecary, Franklin, and who had run away from his 
master. In imison with the notions of justice acted upon by 
James the First, the humble accessories suffered ; the lofty 
principals were spai-ed. James is said to have exclaimed when 
Sir Edward Coke told him the awM tale : * God's curse be 
upon you and yours, if you spare any of them ; and God's 
curse be upon me and mine, if I pardon any one of them.* 

Yet the usual system in the days of James the First was, in 
this case, followed out. 

Somerset was, it is said, with the king, who had his anns 
round the minion's neck, when the arrest was served on the 
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earL James feigned ignorance of the whole affair. * When 
shall I see thee again, Somerset ?' he asked. Never before 
had such an affront, as an arrest in the king's presence, been 
offered to Majesty. James, prepared for his part, said to the 
trembling culprit, *Nay, mon, there is no remedy, for if Coke 
sends for me I must go.' He followed Somerset even down 
the front door-steps, exclaiming, * Come back speedily, for I 
cannot live without thee.' This scene occurred at Kingston. 
When Somerset was in the carriage which was to bear him 
away for ever, James said, in the hearing of several watchful 
listeners, 'Now, deil go with thee ; I will never see thy face 
more.' This time he was sincere, for George Villiers had re- 
placed the effeminate Car— minion for minion. 

Mrs. Turner figured away in a cobweb lawn ruff, yellow 
•tarched at Tyburn ; ' and with her,' says Howell the letter 
"writer, *that yellow starch, which so much disfigured our 
nation, and rendered them so ridiculous and fantastic, hath 
received its funeral.' The Earl and Coimtess of Somerset 
were pardoned ; but a far more wretched lot was theirs — pro- 
scribed, detested, shunned, watched, with a dread secret at their 
hearts — ^than that of the other culprits who were condemned. 

Sir Thomas Overbury, although a bachelor during his whole 
life, wrote a little poem on the choice of a wife, intended for 
the edification of Car. Ben Jonson thought so highly of this 
jeu d^esprity that he addressed the following lines to its 
author: — 

TO SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 

* So Phoebus make me worthy of his bays, 
As but to speak thee Oveibury's praise. 
So where then liv'st thon mak'st life understood. 
Where, what makes others great doth keep thee good 1 
I think the fete o* the court thy coming crav'd 
That the wit there and manners might be sav'd, 
For since, what ignorance, what pride is fled. 
And letters, and humanity i' th' stead I 
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Repent thee not of thy fair precedent, 
Gonld make snch men and such a place repent, 
Nor may any fear to lose of their degree. 
Who in snch ambition can bnt follow thee.' 

* These,' as the author of Overbury's Life says, * are rough 

lines, like most of Ben's ;' but like most of Ben's, they are true. 

Under Overbury's portrait these lines were inscribed by one 

of his frieuds, in reference both to his poem and to his fate : — 

' A man's best fortune or his worst *s a wife. 
Yet I who knew nor marriage nor strife, 
Liv'd by a good, by a bad one lost my life.* 

It was during the trial of one of the supposed accomplices 
of Overbury's murder. Sir Thomas Monson, that Sir Edward 
Coke dropped a hint of the poisoning of Prince Henry ; the 
trial was instantly stopped, for the dark suspicion had origi- 
nated from some of Somerset's papers^ which this trial of 
Monson had brought to light. The hint has never been re- 
futed, nor the suspicion that foul play had been used against 
Henry's life by Somerset, allayed. Coke is even stated to 
have said on the bench, * God knows what became of that 
sweet babe Prince Henry, but I know somewhat.' And then 
he stopped short ; but all present thought that he had dis- 
covered, more especially in Sir Thomas Monson*s evidence, 
some clue to the death of Prince Henry. 

It is much to be regretted that Sir Thomas Overbury's 
' Characters,' his best work, is not free from gross indelicacy, for 
it contains some of the most brilliant essays of any age. He 
was, it is true, no blasphemer, like Eochester ; no sceptic, like 
St. Evremond ; no voluptuary, like De Grammont ; but he 
had a mind and taste vitiated by the insensible effects ci 
association with the coarse and bad. That he was a believer in 
Christianity, is proved by his epitaph, written by himself:— 

* The span of my days measnr'd, here I rest, 
That is, my body, bnt my soul, the guest. 
Is hence ascended, whither neither Time 
Nor Faith, nor Hope, but only Loye can climb ; 
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"Where beiDg now enlightened, she doth know 

The truth of all argue of below. 

Only this dust doth here in pawn remain, 

That, when this world dissolves, she come again.* 

His 'Very Woman' is amongst the wittiest of his * Characters.' 

* She is marriageable and fourteen at once, and after she doth 
not live but tarry ;' like the young French ladies who never 
exceed eighteen. ' She reads her face every morning, and 
sometimes blots out pale, and writes red. She thinks she is 
fair, though many times her opinion goes alone, and she loves 
her glass, and the knight of the sun, for lying. She is hid 
away, all but her face, and that's hung about with toys and 
devices, like the sign of a tavern, to draw strangers.' She is 
a man's 'walking consumption,' when single. *Her next 
part,' the marriage state, shows her as a wife and mother. 

* Her devotion is good cloaths, they carry her to church, ex- 
press their stuff and fashion, and are silent.' If she be more 
devout, she lifts up a certain number of eyes instead of prayers, 
and takes the sermon, and measures out a nap by it, just as 
long. She sends religion afore to Sixty, where she never 
overtakes it, or * drives it before her again ' — she is, at last, 

* delivered to a chair, and old age, where everybody leaves her.' 

' The Courtier ' is, ' to most men's thinking, a man, and to 
most men the finest ; all things else are defined by this imder- 
Btanding, but this by the sense ; but his surest mark is that he 
is to be found only about princes. He knows no man that is 
not generally known. His wit, like the marygold, openeth 
with the sun ; and, therefore, he riseth not before ten of the 
clock.' * He follows nothing but inconstancy, admires nothing 
but beauty, honours nothing but fortune, loves nothing. The 
substance of his discourse is news, and his censure, like a shot, 
depends upon the charging. He is not, if he be out of Court ; 
but, fish-like, breathes destruction if out of his own element. 
Neither his motions nor aspect are regular, but he moves by 
the upper spheres, and is the reflection of higher substances.' 
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* K you find him not here, you shall in Paul's, with a tooth- 
pick in his hat, a cape-cloak, and a long stocking.' 

' An Affected Traveller ' is a * speaking fashion ; he hath 
taken care to be ridiculous, and hath seen more than he hath 
perceived. His attire speaks friend or Italian, and his gait 
says, " Behold me !" He will choak rather than confess beer 
good drink, and his tooth-pick is a good part of his behaviour.' 

* A Noble Spirit,* hath * surveyed and fortifiei his dispo- 
sition, and converts all occurrence into experience, between 
which experience and his reason there is marriage. The issue 
are his actions.' ' He loves glory, scorns shame, an^ govemeth 

-and obeyeth with one coimtenance, for it comes from one con- 
sideration. He calls not the variety of this world chances, for 
his meditation hath travelled over them, and his eyes, mounted 
upon his understanding, seeth them as things underneath.' 

* He licenceth not his weakness to wear fate, but knowing 
reason to be no idle gift of nature, he is the steersman of his 
own destiny.' 

' A ¥me Gentleman' Overbury compares to a cinnamon tree, 
whose bark is more worth than his body. * He speaks Miphttes 
not so gracefully as heartily ;' * he is a calendar of ten years, 
and marriage rusts him.* 

* A Sailor ' is a * pitched piece of reason, caulk'd and tacUed, 
and only studied to dispute with tempests. He is part of his 
own provision, for he lives ever pickled.' * He sees God's 
wonders in the deep, but so as they rather appear his play- 
fellows, than stirrers of his zeaL His wisdom is the cold^ 
part about him, for it ever points to the north, and it lies 
lowest, which makes his valour every tide overflow it. His 
keel is the emblem of his conscience ; till it be split he never 
repents, then no farther than the land allows him.* 

' A Tailor ' he defines as a creature made up of shreds that 
were pared off from lead cases when he was rough cast. 

* A Puritan' he terms * a diseased piece of apocrypha ; bind 
him to the Bible, and he corrupts the whole text.' *His life 
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is but a borrowed blast of wind, for between two reKgions, 
as between two doors, he is ever whistling.' ' His faith allows 
him no father, only thus far his pedigree is known.' * Where 
the gate stands open he is ever seeking a stile, and where his 
learning ought to climb, he creeps through ; give him advice, 
you run into traditions ; and urge a modest course, he cries 
out, Counsels.' 

* A Meer Common Lawyer' *is a Materia Prima, informed 
by reports, actuated by statistics, and hath his motion by the 
favourable intelligences of the Court. His law is always fur- 
nished with a commission to arraign his conscience, but upon 
judgment given he usually sets it at large.' 

*The Meer Fellow of a House,' already quoted, *the dis- 
taste of the times,' and the * Fantastic young Gallant ' are all 
excellent. ^The Ordinary Widow,' who is like the * herald's 
hearse-cloth,' is a specimen of bitter and coarse satire. * The 
Server to many Funerals ' is like the herald's hearse-cloth with 
a very little altering the colour. The end of her husband 
begins in tears, the end of her tears begins in a husband. 

These are but few of Sir Thomas Overbury's ' Characters,' 
but they wiU show, at any rate, the nature of the work, and 
there were no doubt some personalities conveyed in the 
Essays, which raised up enemies to this unfortunate man. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

We boast of the wealth and luxury of our age ; we load our 
tables with silver and gold instead of pewter, as in fonner 
days ; these tables themselves are made of fine mahogany 
instead of deal and unpolished oak ; we have (or we had) 
a magnificent opera house, fine theatres, innumerable eon- 
certs; still are our diversions poor compared with those 
which preceded the crisis of the Great EebeUion : poor in con- 
trivances, poor in intellectual enjoyments, poor even in the 
vulgar item of cost. The masque, for instance, was a far more 
expensive, as well as nobler entertainment than any of mo- 
dem days. It was in its perfection during King James's reign ; 
it became extinct in the civil wars. Davenant, Daniel, and 
Chapman were among its best composers, but Ben Jonson 
surpassed every competitor in a species of composition which 
required the most versatile talents. William Davenant 
owed to the notion that he was Shakespeare's son — ^a notion . 
which gratified the poet laureate's vanity — some of the cele- 
brity which so completely died away after his death. 

Anthony Wood used to relate that when Shakespeare 
made his annual visits to Stratford-upon-Avon he usually 
baited at the Crown inn in Oxford ; it was kept by John Dave- 
nant, the father of Sir William. Mistress Davenant was very 
comely and even accomplished, and her husband was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare's plays. Their son, young 
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Will, was a little schoolboy in the town ; he too had caught 
the prevalent enthusiasm about Shakespeare, and whenever 
he heard of his arrival he would fly to meet him. One day, 
an old townsman seeing the boy running homewards almost 
out of breath, asked him where he was going. Will answered, 
*to see his godfather, Shakespeare.' ^There's a good boy,' 
a,nswered the old man; *but have a care that you don't use 
God's name in vain.' 

Jonson, notwithstanding the imputation of jealousy towards 
Shakespeare, paid to his popularity, as well as to his merit, a 
tribute, after the death of the great dramatist 

* Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were. 
To see thee in our waters yet appear ; 
And make these flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James.* 

* Eliza and our James' would not, however, so continu- 
ously have patronized Ben Jonson had he confined himself 
to the production merely of the regular drama. *The 
genius of Jonson seems,' says Dr. Drake, *to have for- 
saken him when he touched the tragic chords.' From the 
following lines Jonson appears to have been very much of the 
same opinion as Nathan Drake. It is true that it was after 
the failure of the * New Inn ' — ^which was hissed off the stage 
— ^that these bitter lines were written ; but it is evident that 
the author of * Volpone ' was aware of his unpopularity as a 
dramatist in his own day. 

' Gome leave the loathed stage, 

And more the loathsome age 
VHiere pride and impudence in fashion knit. 

Usurp the chair of wit : 
Indicting and arraigning every day 

Something they call a play ; 

Let their fastidious, vain. 

Commission of the brain. 
Run on and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn : 
They were not made for thee, less thou for them. 
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* Say, that thou pour'st them wheat, 

And they will acoms eat : 
•Twere simple fury still thyself to waste 

On such as have no taste. 
To offer them a surfeit of pure bread. 

Whose appetites are dead ; 

No, give them grains their fill, 

Husks, draft to drink and swill. 
If they love lees, and leave the lusty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the swine/ 

What is now expended in dinner-parties was, in the age of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, devoted to the representation of 
masques. The expenses were defrayed by private indivi- 
duals, except when the court gave the entertainment. 
Everything in these days tends to a dinner. Charity must 
have her dinners, as well as politics, literature, and the 
drama. The City must receive illustrious strangers with a 
dinner; formerly she treated them also with a masque 
or an interlude or a pageant. In the country houses of 
the nobility, witness the festivities of Burleigh-on-the-HUl, 
where the first Duke of Buckingham lived, the party 
assembled dined early, for every thought, every care, was de- 
voted to the masque which was to be enacted that afternoon. 

Then, as the twilight stole on, the torch-bearers were 
planted in the long gallery, and forth, pouring from every corri- 
dor, issuing from every turret, came the young and old, 
grave and gay in costume, ready for their parts. 

Let us glance at the whole process. Take, for instance, 
Jonson's ^Hymenei ; or, the Solemnities of Masque and Bar- 
riers at a Marriage.' He is there himself; the poetry of 
the exquisite piece his own ; and then, with his rough, almost 
hideous face, with its overhanging brow, full of thought, 
with his ponderous form, betraying increasing infirmities, 
he is seen, he is heard quarrelling in the ante-chamber 
with Inigo Jones, whom he detests, for Inigo has all the 
machinery to contrive ; he is stage manager for the 
lordly actors and fine court lady performers. It is he who 
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has arranged the dresses and constructed the scenery and 
machmery ; he is the Queen's (Queen Anne's) architect ; he 
is patronized by Prince Henry (who, like Prince Albert in 
our times, was the refiner of the age) ; he is also surveyor- 
general of the works, and the court still rings with his 
praises, that, finding the place several thousand pounds in 
debt, he gave up his own fees. He has just been making 
a survey of Stonehenge,- the circular portico of which has 
suggested to him a design for a north-west firont to the palace 
at Whitehall, never carried out. He it is-— Master Jones, as 
people called him — whom Ben Jonson ridiculed in his play 
of * Bartholomew Pair ' as * Lanthem Leatherhead,' a hobby- 
horse-seller. Poor Inigo ! he was high in favour with James 
the First and Charles the First. Would Ben Jonson have 
assaulted him with the battery of his fierce wit could he 
have foreseen that Inigo died poor and broken-heiui^ed, after 
being fined as a malignant for his loyal heart ? Would he 
have despised him as a mere machinist, could he have fore- 
told that a fragment left by Inigo is still the masterpiece of 
London architecture ? We fear he would. At all events, if 
we admit two letters of Howell's — ^to which we vrill refer 
hereafter — in proof of his enmity. 

But now, — take him as Ben will, — Inigo is a man of the 
very utmost importance, and knows it ; and the exclama- 
tions, ' Master Jones, Master Jones,' are heard, we may be 
sure, along the corridors, every moment. Ben Jonson loob 
on, and glares, but is, anon, melted into approval; for, 

* hitherto,' he himself confessed — referring, to *Hymenei'— 

* extended the first night's solemnity, whose grace in the 
execution left not where to add to it with vnshing. I 
mean (nor do I court them,) in those that sustain^ the 
nobler parts.' No, indeed; for where could be found 
such performers, such reciters of his beautiful masques as 
in (then) merry England? Charles the First and Buck- 
ingham — ^Buckingham, with his fair young bride, his band 
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of handsome brothers, and with his newly-made sister-in-law, 
Frances Coke, the very queen of beauty — and, perhaps, country 
cousins owning to the name of Villiers, or of Compton, or of 
Beaumont ; and all akin to that Countess-mother, who still 
shines radiant in the famed beauty which she has trans- 
mitted to her descendants ? Then the Digbys — a majestic 
race — the Veres and Cavendishes, all fashion's elect ; how 
could we wonder that even Jonson allowed that the whole 
spectacle could not, by imagination, much less description, be 
recovered with part of the spirit it had in the gliding by ? 

The torch-bearers are in their places; the chandeliers are 
lighted ; James and his Queen are * set ;' when forth come the 
young lords engaged in the masque, in an attire taken from 
the ancient Greek statue. Blush not, fair reader, the copy is 
not too exact ; want of modesty of attire came in with the 
Kestoration ; your fair ancestresses and ancestors were more 
modest in that respect than you are. The 'Greek statue-cos- 
tume had in it some modem innovations at which Mr. Blanche 
would have expired ; but Inigo, who knew what combination 
of colours were essential, boldly struck out. * Their bodies,' 
we are told, and Ben Jonson is the describer, were of * car- 
nation cloth of silver, cut to expresse the naked^ in manner of 
the Greek Thorax,' girt round the waist with belts of cloth of 
gold embroideries, and fastened before with jewels. * Their 
gabels ' were of white cloth of silver, their mantles of several 
coloured silks, distinguishing their qualities, and they were 
coupled in pairs, some sky colour, some pearl colour, some 
tawny, these cut in leaves, and * subtilly ' fastened up and em- 
broidered with oo's, and between every rank of leaves a 
broad silver lace, they were fastened on the shoulder and fell 
* compasse down the back in gracious folds and were again 
tied up with a round net to the fastening of their swords.' 

Then they wore * Persick crowns ' on their heads, wreathed 
about with carnation and silver net lawn, one end of which 
hung carelessly down to the shoulder, whilst the other end was 
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caught up, and fastened with rich jewels, forming a cap. On 
the whole — ^with reverence be it spoken — ^they were as much 
unlike Greek statues as possible. As we have boasted of the 
* masque ' as a diversion fer exceeding in costliness many of 
our English entertainments, we wiU merely state that the 
expenses of the masque generally amounted to more than a 
thousand pounds, a large sum in those days. 

Let us now turn to the intellectual part of 4he spectacle. 
These ever-varying representations had higher aims than 
mere amusement ; and whilst apparently intended only for 
compliment or recreation, they indirectly inculcated a moral 
lesson. Those of Jonson conveyed a fund of instructioii on 
history, philosophy, and mythology, and showed such a mass of 
recondite learning, such a perfect knowledge of customs and 
antiquities, that whilst by show, and dress, and all the contriv- 
ances of Inigo Jones, they delighted the people, the learned 
were instructed, and the information of the educated was ex- 
tended. Shakespeare, it is thought, owed in some measure 
his intimacy with the records of history, with the fictions of 
the pagan world, and with the systems of philosophy, to the fire- 
quent representation of masques and pageants, both before 
Jonson wrote, and afterwards. To Jonson the English stage 
owed the classical drama ; the public, critical learning ; the 
fashionable world, intellectual amusement ; the mourner, the 
finest elegies in our language. The rough, hard, passionate 
man, with a figure like a Falstafi"s, with a ' rocky face ' — ^not a 
pleasing term — ^had a tender heart for the few objects left 
him to love. It was this tenderness, this poetry of the heart 
which produced his elegies — ^paid for they were, but they 
were above all price — and that embellished his masques with 
touches even of pathos. 

The hidden feehng within a heart wrung often by poverty, 
but far more by bereavements, was brought forth from its 
unknown depths by the loss of his first born. Drummond of 
Hawthomden tells us one of those tales of supernatural fore- 
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warning which exist in many a family tradition. The plague 
was raging in London in the year 1603. Ben Jonson was, how- 
ever, safe in Sir Robert Cotton's house in the country with 
old Camden ; safe — ^and happy, no doubt ; for to Camden he 
owed the greatest of all human obligations, a good education. 
* Camden, most reverend head, whilom I owe 
AU that I am in arts, aU that I know :' 

were lines proffered by Ben in all sincerity. 

And with Camden, and as the guest of Cotton, he was no 
doubt as happy as a poor and anxious man could be, away 
from the causes of his solicitude. 

But the plague was raging, and his thoughts turned to 
those whom he had left in the infected capital. One night, 
he saw in a vision the figure of his eldest son, a child of seven 
years old, who appeared to him with the mark of a bloody 
cup on his forehead, at which, * being amazed, he prayed unto 
God, and in the morning he came unto Mr. Camden's cham- 
ber to tell him; who persuaded him,' as Mr. Drummond 
relates, * that it was but an apprehension at which he should 
not be dejected.' The figure appeared to him, poor awe- 
struck Jonson told his friend, of a * manly shape, and of that 
growth he thinks he (his son) shall be at the resurrection.' 
Shortly afterwards news came that the boy had died of the 
plague on his birthday, having just attained his seventh 
year. This may be deemed a well-attested ghost-story, if we 
consider the characters of those who have related it : Ben, 
uncompromising, and flattering only when he had his pen in 
hand to address princes and patrons ; Drummond, more sin- 
cere than amiable ; and Camden, the authority on which the 
very basis of English topographical history rests. 

Jonson's lines, entitled ' On my first Son,' beginning thus, 
are quaint but touching : — 

• FareweU, thon child of my right hand and joy. 
My sin was too much hope of thee, lov'd boy. 
Seven years thou were lent to me, and I thee pay 
Exacted by thy fate on the just day/ 
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Not that even that loss softened him eventually ; yet he 
l\ad another bereavement, in commemorating which he is said 
by those who forget how narrow was then the channel 
between the two churches, to have betrayed his Eomanist 
principles : — 

* Whose soul heaven's queen, whose name she bears. 

In comfort of her mother's tears, 

Hath plac'd amid her virgin train. 

Where, while that sever'd doth remain. 

This grave partakes the fleshy birth : 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth.' 

Still Ben was as fierce as ever against Inigo, his old foe ; 
for his antipathy to whom he was blamed even by Charles 
the First. ' I heard you censured lately at court,' James 
Howell wrote to him, *that you have lighted too foul on Sir 
Inigo, and that you write with a porcupine's quill dipped in 
too much gall.' Nevertheless Ben wrote on, — as bitter as 
wormwood. Thus the king was much offended, more espe- 
cially with the coarseness of the abuse ; and Howell wrote 
again: — 
' Father Ben, 

* The fangs of a bear, and the tusks of a wild boar 
don't bite worse, and make deeper gashes, than a goose-quill 
sometimes ; no, nor the badger himself, who jj^ said to be so 
tenacious of his bite, that he will not give over his hold till 
he feels his teeth meet and bones crack. Your quill hall 
proved so to Mr. Inigo ; but the pen wherewith you so gashed 
him, was made rather of a porcupine than a goose-quiU, it is 
so keen and firm.' ... 

Nevertheless Jonson wrote another satirical piece: *To 
Inigo Marquis would-be. A corollary ;' beginning : — 
• Sir Inigo doth fear it, as I hear — 
And labours to be seen worthy of this fear — 
That I should write upon him some sharp verse. 
Able to eat into his bones, and pierce 
The marrow. Wretch I I quit thee of thy pain ; 
Thou'rt too ambitious, and dost fear in vain.' 
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Yet Jonson had, on some occasions, acknowledged Master 
Inigo's merits. Witness the representation of, in his 
* Masque of Queens,' the infernal regions, — even before a po- 
lite audience, if we can caU that which composed the Court 
of James the First, polite. This scene is supposed to have 
suggested to Milton ^^s description of hell in * Paradise Lost ' 
It is therefore worth while to give an account of it in Ben 
Jonson's own words : — 

* The scene,' he says, * which was represented before their 
majesties, was an ugly hell, which, flaming beneath, smoked 
unto the top of the roof. Then witches, with a kind of hollow 
and infernal music, came forth from thence, till the number in- 
creased to eleven. They were all differently attired, some with 
rats on their heads, some on their shoulders ; others with oint- 
ment pots at their girdles ; all with spindles, timbrels, rattles, 
or other musical instruments, making a confused noise, with 
strange gestures. The device of their attire was Master 
Jones's, with the invention and architecture of the whole 
scene and machine ; only I (Jonson) prescribed them their 
properties of vipers, snakes, bones, herbs, roots, and other 
ensigns of their magic' These eleven witches began to 
dance ; but, in the midst of their infernal revels, one of the 
number missed the chief, and stopping short, made a speech ; 
that speech was Jonson's share of the masque. After the 
speech, the witches fell into a magical dance, in the course of 
which was heard a sound of loud music, as if * many instru- 
ments had made one blast.' Forthwith the witches dis- 
appeared ; hell itself vanished, and the whole face of the 
scene was altered, * scarce suffering the memory of such a 
thing.' In its place appeared a magnificent building, * figur- 
ing the house of Fame.' On the top of this appear the twelve 
masques — witches no longer ; but sitting on a throne trium- 
phal, erected in the form of a pyramid, and circled with a 
store of light ; and the delighted audience recognized the 
Queen, the Countesses of Arundel, of Derby, of Huntingdon, of 
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Bedford, of Essex, and Montgomery ; the Viscountess Cran- 
boume, the Ladies Elizabeth Guildford, Anne Winter, Wind- 
sor, and Anne Clifford. 

* From the building, a personage descended, dressed in the 
furniture of Perseus, expressing heroic and manly virtue.' 
The scene was again changed, and a figure was seen, 
clad in white, with white wings, a collar of gold round her 
neck, and a heart hanging from it, typical of Good Fame. 
' In her right hand,' we are told, * she bore a trumpet, in 
her left an olive branch; and, for her state, it was as 
Virgil describes her at the full, her feet on the ground, and 
her head in the clouds.' She, after the music ceased, * called 
out for Virtue, and made a speech.' Then, as the scene drew 
to a close, loud strains of music gave the twelve masques time 
to descend from the temple, and seating themselves in three 
triumphal chariots, drawn by eagles, griffons, and lions, and 
attended by torch-bearers, they rode in state about the stage, 
triumphant songs resounding throughout the hall. Even 
Jonson praised the decorations of the * house of Fame,' — and 
beautiful indeed must it have been, displaying the statues of 
Homer, Virgil, Lucian, &c., the true supporters of fame 
(Master Inigo's invention and design); and the figures of 
iEneas, Caesar, Achilles, whom these poets had celebrated- 
all of whom stood as in ' massy gold.' Between the pillais of 
the temple were sea fights, land battles, triumphs^ loves, 
sacrifices, * all magnificent subjects of honour, in brass, and 
heightened with silver ;' and in these Master Jones proposed 
*to follow the noble description of Chaucer of the place.' 
Alas ! that there were no photographers in those days ! All 
has vanished like a dream. No com1; painter was instructed 
to commemorate the rich scene, which thus closed, — and thus 
does Ben make reparation to him whom he sometimes 
wished to tear in pieces as with the fury of a bear. 

' The friezes both above and below were fiUed with several 
coloured lights, like emeralds, rubies, sapphires, carbun- 
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cles, &c., the reflex of which, with the lights placed in the 
centre, upon the masquer's habits, was full of glory. These 
habits had in them the excellency of all device and riches, 
and were worthily varied, by his invention, to the nations 
whereof they were queens. Nor are these alone his due ; but 
divers other accessions to the strangeness and beauty of 
the spectacle ; as the hell, the going about of the chariots, 
and binding the witches, the turning machine with the 
presentation of Fame. All which,' continues Jonson, 
*I willingly acknowledge for him; since it is a virtue 
planted in good natures, that what respects they wish to 
obtain fruitfully from others, they will give ingenuously them- 
selves.'* 

From this complimentary language one might suppose that 
a good understanding existed between Inigo and Ben ; one 
of Jonson's last acts, a few years before his death, was never- 
theless to write an expostulation with his former foe, for which 
Ben was much blamed. 

In Jonson's most popular masques the soundest moral 
lessons came recommended by the charm of numbers ; 
whilst to the music Lawes, Lanier, and Ferrabosco devoted 
the fiill force of their genius. The songs in the masques 
which Jonson wrote are of exquisite beauty. ' No sooner,' 
says his editor, Gifford, *has he taken down his lyre, no 
sooner touched on his lighter pieces, than all is changed 
as if by magic, and he becomes a new person. His genius 
awakes at once ; his imagination becomes fertile, ardent, 
versatile, and excursive ; his taste pure and elegant ; and all 
his faculties attuned to sprightliness and pleasure.' Witness 
the verses in one of his best masques to Queen Elizabeth, 
under the name of Cynthia. Jonson had promised the Queen 
to write a play every year. The first of these pieces was called 
* Cynthia's Eevels.' It was acted in 1600 by the Children of 
her Majesty's Chapel. 

♦ Jonson, 2773, note, B.B. 
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* Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep : 
Seated in thy silver chair. 
State in wonted manner keep. 

Hesperus intreats thy light. 

Goddess excellently bright, 

' Earth, let not thy envious shade 

Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia's shining orb was made 
Hieaven to clear when day did close : 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 

* Lay this bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal shining quiver I 
Give unto the flying hart. 

Space to breathe, how short soever. 
Thou that mak'st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright.' 

Jonson's Masques are supposed to have suggested to Mflton 
the * Masque of Comus,' the most imaginative poem, except 
the ' Tempest ' of Shakespeare, in our language. Dryden and 
Congreve, in their ' Plays,' borrowed from this fruitfiil source. 
And Pope, in his * Verses to the Memory of an unfortunate 
Lady,' fell into a plagiarism from Jonson's * Elegy on the 
Lady Jane Paulett* Thus it begins : — 

* What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew. 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew ? 
And beckoning wooes me — * 

, Pope's verses run thus : — 

* What beckoning ghost along the moonlight shade 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ?' 

Jonson has been reproached with want of harmony ; he 
is guilty, according to many critics, of not adapting the 
sound to the sense. Yet the following lines from the ' Sad 
Shepherd ' display him in his brighter moments, in a high 
strain of excellence : 
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* No sun or moon, or other chearfiil star 
Look'd out of heav'n 1 but all the cope was dark. 
As it were hung so for her exequies I 
And not a voice or sound to ring her knell. 
But of that dismal pair, the screeching owl. 
And buzzing hornet. Hark 1 hark ! hark ! 
The foul bird. How she flutters with her wicker wings [ 
Peace I you shall hear her scritch !* 

Since the province of this work is not connected with the 
drama, it is useless to enter into the often vexed subject of 
Shakespeare's superiority to Ben Jonson, or to draw a parallel 
between them. Shakespeare, as Gifford remarks, * wants no 
light but his own, he has never been equalled, and probably 
never will be equalled.' Jonson, — we cannot do better than 
use the words of his biographers, — *was familiar with the 
various combinations of the humours and affections, and with 
the nice and evanescent tints by which the extremes of 
opposing qualities melt into one another, and are lost to the 
vulgar eye.' 

In spite of reports prevalent after Shakespeare's death, a 
great friendship subsisted between the poets. The meetings 
at the celebrated Mermaid Tavern have been often com- 
memorated. Shakespeare, it is said, was godfather to one 
of Jonson's children. After the christening, * Will ' fell into 
a deep study, and on ' Ben ' asking him the cause of his being 
so melancholy ? 

*No faith, Ben,' was the reply; *not I, but I have been 
considering a long time what present I shoidd bestow on my 
godchild, and I have resolved at last.' 

' I prithee what ?' cries Ben. 

*I feith, Ben, I'll e'en give her a dozen Latin (latten) 
spoons, and thou shalt translate them.' 

If the repartees of those times, observes Dr. Drake, were 
no better than this, it must be confessed we have no great 
reason * to complain of the loss of many of them.' 

This anecdote, and other traditions, seem to prove that 
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these poets were friends, or rather boon companions ; but, like 
many other persons, they stood on a precipice so far as a con- 
tinuance of friendship might be expected, for Jonson was one 
of those who would rather lose his friend than his jest; he 
was jealous of every * word or action of those around him, es- 
pecially after drink,' which Drummond tells us, was * one of 
the elements in which he lived.' And this propensity is said 
to have been * notoriously true ;' as, unhappily, it has been 
of many a literary man before and since Jonson's time. 

Father as he was of poetry during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, Jonson did not disdain to draw up in 
Latin verse rules for the Formation of the Tavern Academy, 
or. Laws for the Bewux Usprits. In this club the ladies, not 
spinsters, not the ^ Englishwomen ' of our day, but matrons, 
were to be admitted ; and the club was to be so formed that 
such additions to the party could be with propriety intro- 
duced. 

* As the fund of our pleasure let each pay his shot, 

Except some chance friend whom a member brings in : 
Far hence be the sad, the lewd fop, and the sot ; 
For such have the plagues of good company been. 

* Let the learned and witty, the jovial and gay, 

The generous and honest compose our free state ; 
And the more to exalt our delight while we stay, 
Let none be debarred from his choice female mate.* 

The club was held in the Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar, 
and the room in which it met was immortalized by the aame 
Apollo. The Devil Tavern was at that time kept by Old 
Sim, or Simon Wadloe, handed down to posterity by the old 
catch beginning * Old Simon the King.' 

We cannot quit the reference to Ben Jonson without recur- 
ring to his Masques. It would be in vain to enter minutely 
into his miscellaneous writings ; for the field is too large, the 
subject too various. As the writer of Masques, he led the 
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tastes of the day. One thing which strikes the readers of 
these beautiful productions is the purity of their sentiments 
and language. 

The tone of Kterature in Elizabeth's time was lofty, its ex- 
pressions comparatively chaste. Gradually that tone deteri- 
orated, until it sank to the lowest standard in the time of 
Charles the Second. Nothing can afford a plainer evidence 
of the demoralization of society after the civil war^ than this 
changed and degenerated moral tone. Society had, in fact, 
been broken up, and after the Puritans had substituted 
artificial professions for vital religion, the reaction was sure 
to favour the cause of mad pleasure and licence. 

It is agreeable to dwell, though but for a short time, on 
Jonson's Masques ; for they were the features of a brighter 
day than those in which the * new light,' as Butler termed it, 
began to shine. 

* Whate'er men speak by this new light, 
StiU they're sure to be in the right. 
*Ti8 a dark lanthom of the spirit. 
Which none see by but those that bear it.' 

Not only did these delightful Masques of Jonson exercise an 
intellectual, but they also shed a moral influence over the 
youth of England. The young must have recreation ; 'tis an 
obligation of nature. If disregarded, the intellect becomes en- 
feebled, the body languishes before its time. The Masque was 
an admirable change after the hunting field, or the heronry ; 
it occupied the thoughts, it called out the ingenuity of the 
young and highly bom ; it brought both sexes into an agree- 
able intimacy. It promoted temperance — ^for insobriety and 
the performance of the Masque were incompatible ; it gave to 
the indolent, motives of action ; to the restless, a standing 
point. It was elegant, chaste, fanciful ; to a certain extent, 
gently laborious. Even the Moralities or Mysteries exhibited 
before the Keformation had their use, and the various 
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events of sacred history, which were displayed on pasteboard 
scenery, led, it is said, to the perusal more generally of the 
Old and New Testament, and so were these representations 
called the * Elder Brothers of the Eeformation/ 

And so, the noble sentiments in the Masques of Jonson 
may have produced in the higher classes some of those 
chivalric notions which appeared so forcibly and so fully 
during the civil war. At all events the combination of 
literature, music, and scenery, were deUghts far more rational 
and elevating than the enfeebling and injurious dissipation, 
and the reckless gambling that came in with the Restoration. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

One of the literary products of the Protectorate was the 
famous poem of Hudibras, by Samuel Butler. * If/ says Dr. 
Johnson, * inexhaustible wit could give perpetual pleasure, no 
eye would ever leave half read the work of Butler. It is 
scarcely possible to peruse a page without finding some asso- 
ciation of images that was never found before.' 

The author of this incomparable poem was the son of 
an obscure farmer, who, according to some accounts, had 
great difficulty in educating his son Samuel, although he 
was sent to the Free School at Worcester. Others allege that 
the father of the poet owned lands to the value of three 
hundred pounds per annum at Strensham in Worcestershire, 
where Samuel was born. Certain it is that in Johnson's 
time a house and portion of land in that parish was still 
known by the name of Butler's tenement, and was worth 
then about eight pounds a year. Butler is, however, an 
author who is better known in his works than by these 
fragments of his biography. The very date of his birth 
is dubious; whether in 1600, or in 1613, is disputed. 
Anthony Wood, who, of course, would fain have claimed him 
for Oxford, has been obliged to give him up to Cambridge. 
Cambridge is not quite sure that she has him ; at aU events, 
his brother, whom the laborious Anthony assaulted with 
inquiries, did not know to which hall or college he belonged. 
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Johnson, in stately disgust, thereupon observes that ' he (the 
brother) gives reason to suspect that he was resolved to 
bestow on him an academical education; but durst not 
name a College, for fear -of a detection.' At all events, 
Butler began life as clerk to Mr. Jeffreys, an eminent 
justice of the peace, at Earl's Croomb, in Worcestershire. 
Here he studied, increasing that mass of learning which was 
then essential to success as a poet ; here he practieed music, 
and acquired a proficiency in drawing, which obtained him 
the friendship of Samuel Cooper, the ' miniature Vandyck,* 
who has transmitted to us Cromwell's hideous face in frightful 
fidelity. Some of Butler's productions were shown in later 
times to Dr. Nash, at Earl's Croomb ; but when, several 
years afterwards, he asked for them, he found them destroyed 
to stop windows, ' and owns,' says Johnson, in his wonted sour 
manner, ' they hardly deserved a better fate.' 

Butler, however, with his capacious intellect, and progressing 
knowledge, soon found a far superior patron to the justice of 
the peace, in John Selden, at that time steward to Elizabeth, 
Dowager Countess of Kent. Whether owing to his patronage, 
or to that of a gentleman named Mr. Longueville, who, it 
appears from Mr. Selden's will, was a friend also of his, is as 
obscure as the rest of Samuel Butler's early history. He was, 
however, introduced into the household of the Countess of 
Kent, and here he enjoyed the confidence, and ultimately the 
friendship, of Selden. 

Selden, who was bom in 1584, was greatly Butler's senior. 
Like the author of ' Hudibras,' he had spnmg from a dass 
somewhat below the middle class. An old picturesque 
dwelling in perfect repair, and happily not at present restored, 
offers to the visitants of Worthing in Sussex one of the few 
objects of interest in that neighbourhood. It is situated at 
Salvinton, near Tarring — famous for its fig-garden. Selden's 
mother, we are told, was one of an 'equestrian family' in 
Kent Perhaps that origin explains the singular personal 
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beauty of Selden; his oval face, symmetrical features — set 
off by the love locks to which he, — though the motto which 
he adopted was ' Liberty above all things,' — continually ad- 
hered. His learning, however, he owed to Hart HaU in 
Oxford. 

Selden, when he met Butler under the roof of their com- 
mon patroness, had been some time called to the bar, and 
become a member of Clifford's Inn; but had left the practice, 
for the study only, of the law. Even at the age of two-and- 
twenty (six years before Butler was bom) he had written his 
* Treatise of the Civil Government of these Islands before the 
coming in of the Normans,' and he was in the full career of 
authorship and patriotism, when Butler became a sort of 
amanuensis ; wnling his letters * beyond sea,' and translating 
others for him. At what period Butler left the house of the 
Countess of Kent is uncertain, but certain it is that he- was, 
at one time, almost in a starving state, from which he was 
rescued by the generosity of his early friend, Mr. William 
Longueville. Selden, also, was generous, and liberal to poor 
scholars ; and through his introduction probably, Butler was 
again provided with a home, and appointed as a sort of 
secretary to Sir Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell's officers. 
To this accident we owe the poem of ' Hudibras.' 

To comprehend this admirable production we must con- 
sider the time in which it was written, and note the 
changes that had taken place since ' WiU and Ben,' as our 
two poets were familiarly called, had delighted the world. 
The Puritans were great enemies of what is termed, in our 
time, ' muscular Christianity.' Before their age, as the coun- 
try squire and his dame loitered at their hall door, the. long 
day was oftimes beguiled by a troop of morrice dancers, who 
performed a Maid Marian, or Mayday dance, to the sound of 
a pipe and tabor. Sir William Temple refers in one of his 
Miscellanies to a morrice dance in Herefordshire, performed by 
ten men, whose united ages made up twelve hundred years — 

VOL. T. V 
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who jigged away to the pipe and tabor in all the dexterity oi 
youth. These were probably the last of their fraternity who 
for many a long year figured before a haU door. Then, on May- 
day, — and that anniversary was, be it remembered, in old 
style, the 12th of the month, — during Shakespeare's time 
and long after. Maid Marian, preceded by two maidens in 
orange-coloured kirtles and white courtpies, (or short vests,) 
used to come in all her beauty, the maypole following her, 
in a watchet (or pale blue) coloured tunic reaching to the 
ground : with her wnite linen rochet — a sort of feminine sur- 
plice gathered in at the wrists — over it, fringed with silver, 
and neatly plaited : then her girdle was of silver baudekin 
(or cloth of gold tissue), fastened with a double bow on the 
left side : her long flaxen hair, divided into many ringlets, 
fell upon her modestly covered shoulders : the upper part of 
her head being adorned with a network of gold, on which was 
placed a garland of violets. Such was the May Queen : in 
this guise, in all her freshness, she came, supported by her 
two bridesmaids in sky-coloured rochets, and wearing blue 
and white violets round their hair ; whilst Bobin Hood, Little 
John, Friar Tuck, the Fool — a very prominent character of 
that day — and ten or twelve morriee dancers made up the 
procession. 

After the procession appeared the May-pole, drawn by 
eight oxen, gaily decorated for the occasion. The rear was 
brought up by the Hobb}'-horse and the Dragon. Lastly, a 
place was cleared round the may-pole, and the gentry mingled 
with the woodmen and dauy maids — ^the parson, the squire 
perhaps leading off — and danced till evening closed. Such 
was one of the many wholesome and innocent recreations of 
the seventeenth century. One by one the Puritans had nib- 
bled away at the very best points of this rite. It was, they said, 
derived from Paganism : — ^true, but Christianity had purified 
its simple rites. Even in Elizabeth's time the dramatic ffff- 
8<mcB were attacked, and the parts cut down : instead of Bobin 
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Hood and Maid Marian, a lord and lady of the day were per- 
mitted only — ^hence our May Queen ; the part oi the Friar 
was specially left out: but the Hobby-horse was the great 
horror of the Puritan Precisians. Ben Jonson refers to the ab- 
sence of this Hobby-horse in his ' Gypsies Metamorphosed ' : — 

* But see, the hobby horse is forgot, 
Foole, it must be your lot 
To supply his want with feces, 
And some other buffoon graces.* 

To counteract the puritanic element, James the First issued, 
in 1618, his ' Book of Sports, pr Lawful Eecreations upon Sun- 
days, after Evening Prayers, and upon Holidays ;' but he could 
not stem the torrent of that fanaticism which Sir Thomas 
Overbury calls 'varnished rottenness.' That satirical, clever 
writer defines a Precisian (or Puritan) to be 'a demure 
creature full of oral sanctity and mental impiety; a fair 
object to the eye, but stark nought to the understanding; 
or else a violent thing much given to contradiction. He will 
be sure to be in opposition to the Papists, though it be some- 
times accompanied with an absurdity, like the islanders near 
adjoining China, who salute by putting off their shoes, because 
the men of Christ do it by their hats. If at any time he fast, 
it is upon Sunday, and he is sure to feast upon Friday.' 

Again he says : 'To steal he holds it lawful, so it be from 
the wicked, and Egyptians ;' * he thinks every organist is in a 
state of damnation, and had rather hear one of Eobert Wis- 
dom's psalms than the best hymn a cherubim can sing.' Then 
again of the Puritan, alluding to the controversial zeal of 
that party, he writes : — ^ Where the gate stands open he is 
ever seeking a stile, and where his learning ought to climb, 
he creeps through ; give him advice, you run into traditions, 
and urge a modest course, he cries out, counsels.' If this, 
and much more that may be read in Overbury's volumes, 
but which cannot be repeated, be true, no wonder tliat 
Butler, living in the very atmosphere of Puritanism, should 
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turn his talents to the task of ridiculing that which at once 
proscribed innocent amusement, and substituted for the 
honest, pure, old-fashioned Church of England piety the 
' varnished rottenness ' to which we have just referred. Pro- 
bably when Butler entered into the saintly circle of Sir 
Samuel Luke's Precisian friends, he found in it all the heat 
and prejudice which verbury describes in his * Button Maker 
of Amsterdam.' He found, no doubt, that of all feasts in the 
year ' St. George's was accounted the most profane, because 
of St. George's Cross.' How diverted inust the humble 
secretary have been with those who 'winked when they 
prayed, and thought that they knew the way to heaven so 
well that they could find it hoodwinked; — ^the solace of whose 
heart was contradiction — and his main end hypocrisy.'* And 
he has delineated them in verse that must ever live, since its 
models exist still. 

The poor secretary was, however, bound to subservience. 
But beneath that crushed spirit there was an independent 
and lofty mind. On entering Sir Samuel's house, he bade 
adieu to hilarity : probably for pleasure he cared but little: 
but the most hard-working man looks to a cheerful home, to 
refresh his toils. This was not to be hoped for : every jeet 
was more or less profane, as being a jest ; every festivity, 
even of the most innocent description, was viewed as the 
* devil's own ;' and when Butler entered the service of Sir 
Luke, sad garments and wry faces were the vogue. Poor 
Butler! little did he dare to think even of Maid Marian 
about May-day time : still less to pronounce the word * Hobby- 
horse,' which used to raise the ire of every saintly repub- 
lican. 

Sir Samuel Luke had been one of Oliver Cromwell's of- 
ficers: he was of an ancient family, settled at Wood-end, in 
the parish of Cople, in Bedfordshire : and although the 

♦ Overburys * Characters.' 
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honour of the resemblance to Butler's Sir Hudibras has been 
disputed — ^some alleging that the person intended was Sir 
Henry Eosewell, of Ford Abbey, in Devonshire — ^it yet ap- 
pears that Bedibrdsliire owned this specimen of a Puritan 
magistrate. Indeed, a ballad published in Butlers posthu- 
mous works, and imputed to him, seems to settle the ques- 
tion : — 

* In Bedfordshire there dwelt a knight, . 

Sir Samuel by name, 
Who by his feats in civil broils 
Obtained a mighty name. 

* Nor was he much less wise than stout. 

But fit in both respects 
To humble sturdy Cavaliers, 
And to support the sects. 

* This worthy knight wds one that swore 

He would not cut his beard 
TiU this ungodly nation was 
From king and bishop clear'd.* 

Little could Sir Samuel imagine that his clerk was quietly 
sketching his portrait, and keeping note-books of his peculi- 
arities, whilst he conceived himself to be a ' mirror for magis- 
trates :' it is likely, as Johnson remarks, that Butler would 
form such a * design in a place where he saw the principles 
and practices of the rebels, audacious and undisguised in the 
confidence, of success.' 

But times changed ; Oliver died ; Kichard abdicated ; and 
Charles the Second came back to enjoy, amid much worse 
things, the poem of Sir Hudibras. It was not published until 
1663, when the first part appeared. The poem and the poet 
immediately rose to the very acme of court favour. The King 
quoted it ; the courtiers studied it ; it was greedily read by 
all the Eoyalists : — ^but fame and a rich wife were Butler's 
sole permanent reward. Having indeed been made secretary 
to the Earl of Carbury, who was Lord President of the Prin- 
cipality of Wales, he was appointed by that nobleman 
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Steward of Ludlow Castle, whilst the court was received 
there ; and whilst here, he met and married Mistress Her- 
bert, a lady of good fiunily, and fortune : but the latter, being 
put into bad securities, soon ^ made itself wings and fled 
away.' 

It was Buckhurst, Earl of Dorset^ who first introduced Butler 
to Charles the Second. The king made him a present of £300, 
and the royal gift was allowed to pass through the various 
circumlocution offices of that period unscathed by the usual 
fees. But here the proofs of court favour terminated. 
Butler thus expresses his sense of neglect in his * Hudi- 
bras':— 

* Now you must know. Sir Hndibras 
With such perfections gifted was. 
And so peculiar in his manner. 
That all that saw him did him honour. 
Among the rest, this prince was one. 
Admired his conversation. 
This prince, whose ready wit and parts 
Conquer *d both men and women's hearts. 
Was so overcome with knight and Ralph, 
That he could never claw it off :. 
He never eat, nor drank, nor slept. 
But Hudibras still near him kept : 
Nor would he go to church or so. 
But Hudibras must with him go : 
Nor yet to visit concubine. 
Or at a city-feast to dine ; 
But Hudibras must still be there. 
Or all the fat was in the fire. 
Now after all, was it not hard 
That he shou'd meet with no reward T 
* * * « 

' But this good king, it seems, was told. 
By some that were with him too bold, 
If e'er you hope to gain your ends. 
Caress your foes, and trust your friends; 
Such were the doctrines that were taught. 
Till this unthinking king was brought 
To leave his friends to starve and die — 
A poor reward for loyalty.' 
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The remainder of Butler's career is obscure ; but, through 
the obscurity, melancholy glimpses of his once gay but broken 
spirit appear. Amongst his casual benefactors was the reck- 
less, good-natured, dissolute George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham. Butler is supposed to have acted as his secre- 
tary : but this is doubtful. The introduction to the Duke was 
owing to Wycherley, the dramatist. ' Mr. Wycherley,' it is 
said, * had always laid hold of an opportunity which offered 
of representing to the Duke of Buckingham how well Mr. 
Butler had deserved of the royal family, by writing his in- 
imitable " Hudibras " :' and * that it was a reproach to the 
court that a person of his loyalty and wit should suffer in 
obscurity, and under the wants he did. The Duke always 
seemed to hearken to him with attention enough ; and after 
some time undertook to recommend his pretensions to his 
Majesty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep him steady to his 
word, obtained of his Grace to name a day, when he might 
introduce that modest and unfortunate poet to his new patron. 
At last an appointment was made, and the place of meeting 
was agreed to be the Eoebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend 
attended accordingly: the Duke joined them, but, as fate 
would have it, the door of the room where they sat was 
open.' The Duke happening to see some disreputable ac- 
quaintances pass, rushed after them, and Butler never heard 
more of his promise or his patronage again. Such patrons as 
Villiers were of little service to any honest man : and Butler 
was noted for his integrity. His blameless life dragged on. 
He published a second and a third part of his * Hudibras.' 
The Church as well as the Koyalist party generally owed 
much to a man who fearlessly exposed corruptions that were 
reprehensible, and held up to ridicule the Quixotic under- 
taking of a rank, hot-headed Puritan Justice ; but no public 
tribute was expressed. 

There is something very significant and touching in 
Dr. Johnson's remarks on Butler's life : — ' In the midst of 
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obscurity passed the life of Butler, a man whose name 
can only perish with his language. The mode and place 
of his education are unknown ; the events of his life are 
variously related ; and all that can be told with certainty is, 
' that he was poor.' 

Promises of employments and places from Lord Clarendon 
were given to the indigent poet, but never ftJfilled. He 
passed the last year of his life in completing the third part of 
his poem, and resided, it is asserted, in Eose Street, Covent 
Garden. With all the susceptibility of genius, Butier shrank, 
even in poverty, from acquaintance inferior in mind or manners 
to his own standard. A few chosen firiends, among them his 
early patron, Longueville, cheered his old age. Butler sur- 
vived till 1 680, and attained the age of sixty-eight, according to 
Anthony Wood ; according to Longueville he lived to eighty. 
He left, however, no funds to bury him ; these were supphed 
with pious care by Mr. Longueville, and his remains were 
deposited in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 
Until 1721, there was no monument over his tomb ; then, ^ 
certain Alderman Barber erected one to his memory, among 
the poets in Westminster Abbey. 

The epitaph was in Latin : after enumerating the learning, 
acuteness, and integrity of Butler, the following sentence 
occurs: — 

' John Barber, a citizen of London, in 1721; by at length 
erecting this marble, took care that he, who so wanted almost 
everything when alive, might not also want a tomb when dead.' 

A bitter reproach to those in power when Hudibras was 
written, was that urn. 

Samuel Wesley wrote the following lines on this part of 
the epitaph : — 

* While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive. 
No generous patron would a dinner give : 
See him, when starved to death, and tum'd to dust. 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
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The poet's fate is here in emblem shown : 
He ask'd for bread, and he received a stone.* 

Another monument was erecte.d to his memory — (another 
stone to the poor hungry poet) — and Dennis the critic wrote 
the epitaph. Some few years since a third memorial of him 
was erected, and John Taylor, Esq., of Strensham Court, 
placed a white tablet with a, florid canopy, crockets, and 
finial, in the church of Strensham. 

Butler's last illness is said to have been a fever. In Old- 
ham's ^Satire against Poetry,' published in 1683, aiid there- 
fore very recently after Butler's death, he introduces Spenser's 
ghost, and makes him give him advice against the pursuit of 
poetry, as inseparably connected with poverty and contempt 
* Witness,' he observes, ' the fate of Butler.' After mentioning 
the instances of Cowley and Homer, he says : — 

* On Butler who can think without just rage, 
The glory and the scandal of the age ? 
Fair stood his hopes, when first he came to town. 
Met everywhere with welcomes of renown. 
Courted and lov'd by all : with wonder read 
And promises of princely favour fed. 
But what reward for aU had he at last ? 
After a Ufe in dull expectance past ? 
The wretch, in summing up his misspent days. 
Found nothing left but poverty and praise. 
Of aU his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave. 
Eeduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 
Was fain to die and be interr'd on tick. 
And weU might bless the fever that was sent 
To rid him hence, and his worse fate prevent.'* 

And Dryden, in his * Hind and Panther,' makes tlie * Hind,' 
or Church of Kome, upbraid the 'Panther,' or Church of 
England, with her neglect of Butler. 



♦ Biog. Britannica, note, 1075. 
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* Unpitied Hudibnus, your chamjHOQ frifiDd, 
Has shown how far your cbarilaes extend. 
This lashing verse shall on his tomb be read, — 
** He shamd you Uving and upbraids you deadT ' 

Hudibras is a mock-heroic poem, the notion of which was 
taken from Don Quixote ; but in its execution, as a satire on 
the times of anarchy in which its author Kved, is perfectly 
origmaL ' The images,' says Johnson, * which it exhibits, 
are domestic, the sentiments unborrowed and unexpected, and 
the strain of diction original and peculiar.' 

The name *Sir Hudibras,' was borrowed from Spenser's 
* Faery Queen,'* in which the knight's character is described 
in these lines : — 

* More huge in strength than wise in works he was.* 

Butler's Sir Hudibras is a Presbyterian Justice who, in aO 
the zeal of ignorance, traverses the country to correct abuses 
and attack superstition, accompanied by his squire, Ealpho, 
an enthusiast of the sect of Independents. In Hudibras the 
whole body of knights of the shire is portrayed; in his 
Esquire, the Independents of a lower class. 

Dr. Johnson remarks : * Imagination is useless without know- 
ledge ; nature gives in vain the power of combination, unless 
study and observation supply materials to be combineA' 
There was scarcely, however, a source of knowledge from 
which Butler did not endeavour to draw instruction. Proof 
exists that he studied English law, and compiled a book, of 
which the MS. remains, of Coke upon Littleton, chiefly in 
order to impress on his mind the sense of that author. It was 
written in Norman, in order to familiarize himself with the 
language in which the common law of England was then 
usually expressed. He compiled and transcribed a French dic- 
tionary : and, since his object was to unmask and destroy im- 
posture, he made himself acquainted with all the false theories 

* Book 2, Canto 2, Stanza 17. 
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of the day. Astrology, the doctrine of sympathy, alchymy, 
transfusion of blood, superstition, and every form of preten- 
sion were the subjects of his attacks. The folloviing ' Argu- 
ment ' is the commencement of the poem of Hudibras : — 

* Sir Hudibras, his passing worth, 
The manner how he sallied forth ; 
His anns, and equipage are shown. 
His horse's virtues and his own. 

Th' adventure of the bear and fiddle. 
Is sung, but breaks off in the middle.* 

The name of Hudibras, let us here observe, has several 
supposed derivations. Geoffrey of Monmouth mentions a 
British king of this name as living in the time of Solomon, and 
reigning thirty-nine years. Others supposed it to come from 
the French Hugo, or Hu de Bras, signifying Hugh with the 
strong arm. Sir Hudibras is, however, in Butler's verse, 
stronger in disputation than in arms. 

* He was in logic a great critic. 
Profoundly skiU'd in analytic ; 
He could distinguish and divide 

A hair twixt south and south-west side : 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute.' 

The character is not out of date, and there are personages in 
the 19th century who worry society in the same way. 

* He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man's no horse : 
He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice. 

And rooks committee-men or trustees. 

He'd run in debt by disputation. 

And pay with ratiocination. 

Ail this by syllogism, true 

In mood and figure, he would do.' 

The allusions contained in every line of Hudibras are too 
continuous to foUow. There is not a turn of wit that does not 
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point to some reigning, and now long forgotten folly of 
the day; amongst others, pedantry, and the use of hard, 
painM words, such as hyperbaton, ecphonesis, asyndeton 
homoesis, which were in vogue. After, therefore, saying of 
Hudibras that 

• For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope/ 

he finishes the account of his conversation thus — 

' But, when he pleas'd to show't, his speech. 
In loftiness of sound was rich ; 
A Babylonish dialect 
Which learned pedants much affect ; 
It was a parti-coloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages ; 
Twas English, cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin.* 

Such were his rhetorical acquirements in mathematics he— 

• by geometric scale 
Could take the size of pots of ale ! 
Eesolve, by sines and tangents strait, 
If bread and butter wanted weight/ 

But it was as a theologian that this model Puritan was most 
renowned. 

He was in school divinity as able as Thomas Aquinas, or 
as Duns Scotus — 

' He could raise scruples, dark and nice. 
And after solve them in a trice.* 

• For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit ; 
•Twas Presbyterian true blue ; 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant.* 

Blue, be it remarked, has always been regarded as the emUe- 
matical colour of fidelity ; and was the usual livery of 8e^ 
vants iu the seventeenth century. 
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Sir Hudibras' notions of religion are inimitably sketched. 
One recognizes the narrow, self-righteous spirit of the old 
Pharisees, not ceasing out of the land, alas! even to the 
present hour. 

* A sect, whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; ' 
In falling out with that or this. 
And finding something still amiss : 
More peevish, cross, and splenetick. 
Than dog distract, or monkey sick : 
That with more care keep holy-day 
The wrong, than others the right way : 
Compound for sins they are incUned to. 
By damning those they have no mind to/ 

In the year 1646, Christmas-day was ordered to be kept as 
a fa»ty whilst, on Ash Wednesday, Oliver Cromwell, when 
Protector, yfh& feasted by the Lord Mayor. 

* Still so perverse and opposite. 

As if they worshipped God for spite ; 
The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for.* 

* AU piety consists therein 

In them, in other men all sin.* 

* Thus was he gifted and accoutred. 

We mean on th* inside, not the outward.* 

These fragments will but faintly show the wit and sound 
common sense which pervade the whole work. Like all true 
romances, it has a love-story ; the heroine a widow : 

* he*d got a hurt 

* 0' th* inside, of a deadlier sort, 

By Cupid made, who took his stand 

Upon a widow's jointure-land. 

For he, in all his am'rous battles, 

No 'dvantage found like goods and chattels.* 

Of course he, after the manner of knights errant, encounters 

every species of insults from her ; yet he still addresses her 

in the humblest strains. 

* Madam, I do, as is my duty. 
Honour the shadow of your shoe-tie.' 
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Her answers to his protestations are capital This is one 
passage of their wrangling love-suit : 

* Madam, quoth he, your love's a miUion, 
To do is less than to be willing. 
As I am, were it in my power 
T' obey what you command, and more : 
But for performing what you bid, 
I thank you as much as if I did ; 
You know I ought to have a care, 
To keep my wounds from taking air ; 
For wounds in those that are aU heart 
Are dangerous in any part. 
I find, quoth she, my goods and chattels 
Are like to prove but mere drawn battles ; 
For still the longer we contend. 
We are but farther off the end ; 
But granting now we should agree. 
What is it you expect from me ? 
Your plighted troth, quoth he, and word 
You pass'd in heaven, on record. 
Where all contracts to have and f hold 
Are everlastingly enroU'd, 
And if 'tis counted treason here. 
To raze records, 'tis much more there. 
Quoth she. There are no bargains driv'n, 
Nor marriages clapp'd up in heaven. 
And that's the reason, as some guess, 
There is no heav'n in marriages ; 
Two things that naturally press 
Too narrowly, to be at ease : 
Their bus'ness there is only love. 
Which marriage is not like t' improvew' 

She goes on with a string of objections far more witty than 
delicate : 

• Quoth he. These reasons are but strains 
Of wanton, over-heated brains.' 

Still he cannot convince her ; but the argument is not only 
a battle of true wit, but curiously illustrative of the opinions, 
feelings, and customs of those times, on that important subject, 
marriage. 
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Sidrophel, 

* a cunning man, 
That deals in destiny s dark counsels. 
And sage opinions of the moon sells,' 

brings Hudibras to subjection and confession ; and a sturdy 
elf asks the Knight, who falls into a trance, this searching 

question — 

• What made thee venture to betray, 
And filch the lady's heart away ? 
To spirit her to matrimony ? 

Didst thou not love her then, speak true, 

No more, quoth he, than I love you. 

How wouldst thou have used her and her money ? 

First tum'd her up to alimony ; 

A ad laid her dowry out in law. 

To null her jointure with a flaw, 

W^ch I before-hand had agreed 

T' have put, on purpose, in the deed. 

And bar her widow's making-over 

T* a friend in trust, or private lover.' 

So true was the widow's observation that the fortunes of 
women were 

* the perpetual aims 
Of aU their (men's) extasies and flames.' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

• Hence 'tis so few dare take their chance. 
Without a sep'rate maintenance : 

And widows, who have tried one lover, 
Trust none again, till they've made over ; 
Or if they do, before they marry. 
The foxes weigh the geese they carry. 
And ere they venture o'er a stream 
Know how to size themselves and them ; 
Whence wittiest ladies always choose 
To undertake the heaviest goose.' 

The success of Hudibras had excited the curiosity of the 
great world to see and know its author to such an extent, that 
Lord Dorset requested a friend, Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd, to 
introduce him to the poet at a tavern. Wine^ was called for : as 
the first bottle went round, Butler was flat and heavy ; after 
the second, lively and witty, a charming companion: but 
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when a third was drunk he sank into duhiess. ' And what/ 
asked Shepherd the next morning of Lord Dorset, 'think 
you of Butler ?' 

* He is like a ninepin,' was the reply ; ' small at each end, 
and great in the middle.' 

Both the King and Lord Chancellor Clarendon sent for 
him ; and Butler's portrait was hung at Combury near to that 
of Cowley. Nevertheless, he felt so keenly th^ neglect and 
iadigenee into which he was allowed to sink, that his spirits 
became oppressed. Twice did he write the following distich 
in his MS. commonplace book — 

* To think how Spenser died, how Cowley mourned. 
How Butler's faith and service were returned.* 

* Wit,' he wrote iu the same leaf, ' is very changeable, and 
not to be maintained in its necessary expences at an ordinary 
rate : it is the worst trade in the world to live upon, and a 
commodity that no man thinks he has need of; for those who 
have least believe they have most' 

Butler, though poor, was not destitute. He had the happi- 
ness — one even in those times, either for poet or peer — ^to die 
out of debt. Pepys, and we cannot wonder at it, did not per- 
ceive his wit ; it was a commodity of which he was no judge, 
and that practical matter-of-fact man, writing in 1662, thus 
refers to Hudibras : — 

* To the Wardrobe ; hither come Mr. Battersby ; and we 
falling into discourse of a new book of drollery in use, called 
Hudebras, I would needs go find it out, and met with it at the 
Temple : cost me 2s. and 6d, But when I came to read it, it is 
so silly an abuse of the Presbyter Knight going to the wans, 
that I am ashamed of it : and by-and-by n;ieeting at Mr. Town- 
send's at dinner, I sold it to him for 18d,' 

One could hardly expect the work which delighted Dr. 
Johnson to be understood by Samuel Pepys ; but, in a short 
time, the commonplace Pepys found out that he had made » 
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mistake. 'And so,' Feb. 6th, 1663, 'to a bookseller's in the 
Strand, and there bought Hudibras again ; it being certainly 
some ill-humour to be so against that which aU the world 
cries up to be the example of wit : for which I am resolved 
once more to read him, and see whether I can find it or no.' 

Unhappily there was no review in those barbarous days, 
to inform poor Pepys whether he was to laugh or to con- 
demn. Even at Clnistmas-time in the same year, he was 
still in doubt which line to take, though he puts in his selec- 
tion of books, next to FuUer's 'Worthies' and 'Cabal,' 
'Hudibras, the book now in greatest fashion for droUery;' 
though he could not, he confessed, ' see where the wit lay !' 
and, in a subsequent encounter with a Mr. Seamoure, one of 
the Commissioners of the Navy, and a ' Parliament inan,' he 
could not but think it strange that a Parliament man, before 
such persons as Hoe and my Lord Brouncker, and Sir J. 
Minnes, should quote ' Hudibras, as being the book he doubted 
he hath read most.' 

Even Dr. Johnson decides that, 'though another Butler 
should arise, another Hudibras would not obtain the same 
regard.' We are inclmed, however, in all humility, to think 
that, could the heroes of the Interregnum be resuscitated, 
with their 'sour solemnity,' their obstinate, wire-drawn scruples, 
their superstitions, and their cropped heads and nasal twangs, 
a satire written in the spirit of Hudibras would be eagerly 
perused. To our great grandfathers, many of them writhing 
under the remembrance of Cromwell's Ironsides, throwing 
out of the windows their fine old pictures, and desecrating 
their revered chapels and churches, the portraits must 
have been delicious. Many of those who, unlike Pepys, did 
' see the wit ' of the poem, could remember the proposal in 
one of Cromwell's Parliaments, that all the records in the 
Tower should be burnt, and a new system of hfe begun. 
Many, at Christmas time, had a tale to tell, — a joke to 
make, — on the warfare upon mince-pies and plimi-puddings, 
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as idolatrous observances at such seasons, though goodly to 
partake of at other times; to such, Hudibras must have 
been a welcome guest ; and, whilst its forgotten author was 
languishing in indigence, his verse resounded in the court or 
hall — ^in many a courtly gaUery and palace. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

The familiar letters of James HoweU, he tells us, are a 
* legend of his life ;' and that life was as eventfdl, as miscru- 
pulous in action, and as chequered in fortune, as most of those 
which, commencing in the reign of James the First, extended 
to the pleasant days of the Eestoration. 

'A letter and an oration,' HoweU, in the very first of his 
well-known Epistles, declares, should differ, as the ancients 
say, in this particular : ' the one should be attired as a woman 
the other as a man. The oration is allowed long side-robes, 
such as periods, parentheses, similies, examples, and rhetorical 
flourishes; but a letter should be short-coated and closely 
couched.' He abhors 'Latin epistolizers, with their mere 
Bartholomew wares, twisted into pedantic shreds of schoolboy 
verses ;' he cannot away with such sleazy stuff, such cobweb 
compositions ' as those of the French letter-writers ; and to 
attempt to draw any observation out of them,' would be, he 
declares, like * trying to distil cream out of froth :' and of 
them it may, he thinks, be said, as of the Echo, 'that she is 
a mere sound and nothing else.' 

The ' Familiar Letters' were begun in 1625 ; and Were dedi- 
cated, in the approved fiilsome style, to Charles the First. 
We shall see how Howell stood the ordeal of the Literregnum 
before we venture to repeat his words of duty and devotedness 
to that ill-fated monarch. 

James HoweU was the son of a Welsh clergyman ; a sort of 
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patent of perpetual poverty is contained in these words. His 
father was Minister of Abemant, in Carmarthenshire ; and 
James, the youngest of a numerous tribe, after being pre- 
pared under a learned but lashinff master, at the Free School 
at Hereford, proceeded, probably with a tribe of Howells, 
Evans's, and Williams's, to Jesus College, Oxford. Bom in 
1596, he was only seventeen years of age when, in 1613, he 
became a Bachelor of Arts. But although the young Bachelor 
had ' a good appetite for learning,' he, whilst his elder brother, 
Thomas, was gaining all sorts of academic honours, preferred 
to try his fortune in London. Many of our nobility were 
then concerned in the manufacture of glass; it was quite 
a calling, appropriate to the great in those days. In 
Venice, all the makers of glass were gentlemen ; in France, 
a decree was passed that, not only should the mRkiTig of 
glass not derogate from a man's nobility, as other mercan- 
tile callings did, but that none but nobles should be competent 
to manufacture the article. So glass-making was an exclu- 
sive privilege : there is no accounting for matters of gentility 
in this world. Brewing, for instance, is in England at the 
present day an aristocratic investment of money ; whereas, if 
a man sells malt or hops, the materials, or the supposed 
materials, of ' Hanbury's Entire,' or * Barclay's Entire,' he is 
a mere trader, and no gentleman. There is no reasoning to 
be adopted on the point: our lords, therefore, and their 
ladies of the seventeenth century, sneered at a manufacturer 
of broadclpth, but welcomed the maker of perishable glass to 
their tables : and the great Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamber- 
lain, was, with Sir Eobert Mansel, one of the^rw of which 
James Howell was manager. 

Pembroke, Mansel and Co. were capital tradesmen. In 
order to avoid the expense of fuel, they soon obtained a 
monopoly of making all sorts of glass with pit coal ; and 
Howell was sent abroad to hire clever workmen : Venice, of 
course, was one of the chief points of this embassy, — ajidy at 
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Venice he succeeded in hiring several capital workmen. 
English gold prevailed : and the aristocracy continued to 
patronise glass ; for, in 1673, the first blown glasses for look- 
ing-glasses and coach windows were made at Lambeth, by 
Venetian artificers, under the patronage of no less a per- 
sonage than George VilKers, second Duke of Buckingham. 
Howell, however, seems to have been by no means devoted 
to the glass line. *Had I continued steward of that 
glass house in Broad Street,' he wrote to his father, 'I 
should in a short time have melted down to nothing amongst 
those hot Venetians, finding myself too green for such a 
charge.' 

His fether, as he gratefully acknowledged, had *held him 
up to the chin till he could swim without bladders :' and per- 
haps it was wise in the worthy parson to do no more. He 
had endowed his son with that which was far better than for- 
tune — ^the patrimony of a Kberal education, — ^a patrimony 
which, James Howell remarked, could not be lost either by 
* pirates at sea, or robbers, or fire, or shipwreck : ' and on his 
first going to sea, he not only acknowledged this, not ^fter 
the fashion of modem sons, who think no father can ever do 
enough for them : — ^and,.also, not after the fashion of modem 
sons, assuredly, he asked his father for his benediction on his 
first going abroad : * I humbly pray your blessing may ac- 
company me in these my travels by land and sea, with 
a continuance of your prayers, which wiU be as so 
many good gales to blow me to safe port ; for I have been 
taught, that the parent's benediction contnbutes very much, 
and has a sort of prophetic virtue, to make the child pros- 
perous.' 

Henceforth Howell's communications with his family were 
chiefly through the medium of letters ; and to his productions 
of this nature we owe many an anecdote, below the dignity of 
history, and the more agreeable on that account, of the times 
in which he lived. 
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Howell's life was passed in various missions; sometimes 
private, sometimes connected with Grovemment : sometimes, 
he wrote to his father, he came to a * dead stand ' in his 
fortmies; but he generally got on his. feet again. He was 
long at the court of France : then, in Spain, whilst Prince 
Charles was wooing the Infanta : and at the court of James 
the First at the time when news came that Bohemia was in 
revolt, and when all the world looked, but looked in vain, for 
assistance from the king to the ill-fated Elizabeth. During 
these passages from one court to another what scenes must 
not Howell have beheld! He witnessed the confusion and 
desolation of France after the death of Henry the Fourth — 
he mourned over the state of Paris, where never a night 
passed without some robbery or murder : so that even the 
precincts of the Pont Neuf— where, as Howell wrote, * Henry 
the Great himself lies centinel on a great Florentine horse,' 
— ^were dangerous. But in 1625 we find him out of employ- 
ment, and walking the streets of London, yet collecting ma- 
terials for his * Letters,' and relating the sad account of the 
famous Lord Bacon's death, in his own characteristic terms : 
* My Lord Chancellor Bacon is lately dead of a long, lan- 
guishing weakness ; he died so poor that he left scarce money 
to bury him, which, though he had a great wit, did argue no 
great wisdom ; it being one of the essential properties of a 
man, to provide for the main chance.'* 

So coolly does HoweU revert to the snJBTerings of a 
man, who, whatever may be the opinion of his delin- 
quencies, conferre'd lasting benefits on the literature of his 
country. 

Multifarious indeed were Howell's acquirements. He was one 
of the best modem linguists of his day : sometimes he figures at 
the court of Denmark, delivering Latin speeches before the 
king : then in Lreland, under Wentworth, afterwards Earl of 

♦ Howell's Letters, 175. 
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. Strafford — ^with whose death Howell's hopes sank. He had 
long been a kind of poet of a low standard; and he con- 
soled himself on mediocrity by presenting to Charles the First 
his * Vote,' a poem which procured him a place as Clerk of 
ihe Comicil, and gave him a suite of apartments at White- 
- hall. His brother meanwhile was luxuriating in gaudy days 
at Oxford : * I send you,' wrote the courtier brother to him, 
* warrants for four brace of bucks and a stag : — ^towards keep- 
ing of your Act ' (that Act, like most other signal events at 
Oxford, requiring ample supplies) : * also a brace of bucks 
out of Waddon Chace ; and you shall receive by this carrier 
a great wicker hamper with four geoules of sturgeons, six 
barrels of pickled oysters, three barrels of Bologna olives, 
with some other Spanish commodities.' What a brother 
for an Oxford Don to possess ! Better even than this, Howell 
is made patron by Strafford of the living of Hambledon, near 
Henley — a, benefice as good as some bishoprics — ^which he 
offers to his brother, promising, at the same time, * to be with 
him at the Act.' 

Then we find James Howell vniting to Ben Jonson — 
Father Ben, as he calls him— that there is no wit with- 
out some, alloy of foolishness. Ben, he found, had been 
* oftentimes mad: mad when he wrote The Fox, — ^madder 
when he wrote The Alchemist,' — but not so ' mad when he 
penned the Epigrams, and the Magnetic Lady.' Next, he 
is telling his correspondent an anecdote of the ceremonial 
of making Wentworth — afterwards Strafford — a Viscount, one 
Sunday, at Whitehall ; when my Lord Powys, * who affected 
him not much, hearing that the heralds had made Went- 
worth to be descended from the blood-royal, ripping out 
an oath, exclaimed, "If ever he becomes king, I will turn 
rebel !" ' Next, Howell replies to an application from my 
Lady Cottington to find her a cook, recommending one who 
had * seen the world abroad,' who could * marinate fish, 
make geUies, was excellent at a piquant sauce ; and was 
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passing good for an otter.' * He will tell your Ladyship, 
that the reverend matron the oUa podrida hath intellec- 
tuals and senses: mutton, beef, and bacon, are to her, 
as the will, understanding, and memory are to the soul: 
cabbage, tumeps, artichokes, potatoes, and dates, are her 
five senses, and pepper the common sense ; she must have 
marrow to keep life in her, and some birds to make her 
light; by all means she must go adorned with chains 
of sausages : she is also good at larding after the mode of 
France/* 

Being everything by turns, Howell's next task is to reply 
to inquiries from Lord Mahon, about the Liquisition : of the 
existence and powers of which he gives a singular and ter- 
rible picture. After describing the institution of the Liqui- 
sition or CouncU, he speaks of the * Familiars,' or Sergeants. 
He relates how, if any person be found * pendulous and 
brangling' in his religion, he is brought before the Coun- 
cil, — ^his accuser hovering behind a curtain : whilst subtle 
and entrapping questions are put to the poor wretch. Then 
the Familiar plies his errand ; — ^he goes in the dead of the 
night, breaks through doors and into chests; even the 
pockets of the suspected are open to him: with the 
Familiar walks a notary, who makes an inventory of all 
the goods, which are immediately sequestered; the party 
accused is clapped into a coach and taken to prison. Eight 
days — eight fearful days — ^are to elapse before he is brought 
into court. He comes, shattered in spirits, and terrified by a 
system of espionage which has been going on between the 
gaoler, the gaoler's spies, and even the unhappy culprit's 
fellow prisoners. Whilst he has been thus imprisoned, 
Howell writes, * he is so abhorred and abandoned of all the 
world, that none will, at least none dare, visit him.' Although 
innocent, he cannot be cleared without an Act of Faith. 

* Howell, 229. 
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* There are few/ Howell adds, who have fallen into the 
gripe of the Inquisition, * do 'scape the rack, or the san- 
benito, — which is a strait yellow coat without sleeves, 
having the portrait of the devil painted up and down 
in black ; and upon their heads they carry a mitre of 
paper with a man fiying in the 'flames of hell upon't: 
they gag their mouths, and tie a great cord about their 
necks. The judges meet in some uncouth dark dungeon, 
and the executioner stands by, clad in a close, dark gar- 
ment, his head and face covered with a chaperon, out 
of which there are but two holes to look through, and a 
huge link burning in his hand. When the ecclesiastic 
Inquisitors have pronounced the anathema against him, 
they transmit him to the secular judges to receive the 
sentence of death, — for churchmen must not have their 
hands imbrued in blood. The king can mitigate any 
punishment under death, nor is a nobleman subject to the 
rack.' 

Howell professed extreme devotion to his religious faith, 
and its duties : whilst quite a young man, in the full heyday 
of a busy life, he fasted three times a week, and he states 
that he had done so ever since he was fifteen on Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturday evenings. On Sunday, he used 

* neither barber, taylor, nor shoemaker ; ' at church, ' I 
prostrate myself,' he wrote, * in the humblest and decentest 
way of genuflection I can imagine ; nor do I believe there 
can be any excess of exterior humility in that place ; there- 
fore I do not like those squatting unseemly postures upon 
one's tail, or muffling the face in the hat, or thrusting it in 
some hole, or covering it with one's hand ; but with bended 
knee, and in open confident face, I fix my eyes on the east 
part of the church, and heaven. I endeavour to apply every 
tittle of the service to my own conscience and occasions; 
and I believe the want of this, with the huddling up and 
careless reading of some Ministers, with the commands of 
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it, is the greatest cause that many do undervalue, and take 
a surfeit of our public service.' 

Then, at the Creed, he used to think upon the custom they 
have in Poland, and elsewhere, for gentlemen to draw their 
swords all the whUe, intimating thereby that they wiU defend 
it with their blood. * I love,' he adds, ' a holy devout ser- 
mon, that first checks, and then cheers the conscience : that 
begins with the lq,w, and ends with the gospel ; but I never 
prejudicate, or censure any preacher, taking him as I find 
him.' Every day he knock]ed 'thrice at Heaven's gate ' — 
morning, noon, and evening. ' Before I go to bed,' he con- 
tinues, *I make a scrutiny what peccant humours have 
reigned in me that day ; and so I reconcile myself to my 
Creator, and a TaUy in the Exchequer of Heaven for my 
quietus est, ere I close my eyes, and leave no burden upon 
my conscience. 

' Before I presume to take holy Sacrament, I use some ex- 
traordinary act of humiliation to prepare myself some days 
before, and by doing some deed of charity ; and commonly 
I compose some new prayers, and some of them written with 
my own blood. 

* I rise not to rush rashly into prayer without a trembling 
precedent meditation ; and if any odd thoughts intervene, 
and grow upon me, I check myseK and recommence: and 
iihis is incident to long prayers, which are more subject to 
man's weakness and the devil's malice.' 

He thanked God that owing to his foreign travel he could 
pray to Him every day in a dififerent language, and, on Sun- 
days in all the seven : — ' which in oraisons of my own I punc- 
tually perform in my private devotions. 

' By these steps I climb up to Heaven, and my soul 
prompts me I shall go thither ; for there is no object in 
the world delights me more than to cast up my eyes that 
way, especially on a starlight night: and if my mind be 
overcast with any clouds of melancholy when I look up and 
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behold that glorious fabric, which I hope shall be my country 
hereafter, there are new spirits begot in me presently, 
which make me scorn the world and the pleasure thereof, 
considering the- vanity of the one, and the inanity of the 
other.' 

But the evil times were coming : and the small bushes fell 
beneath the storm as well as the noble trees. That blast 
came, as Lord Clarendon foretold, from the North, where the* 
Bishops, as Howell relates, ' had gone to rack, and had had 
but a sorry funeral ' — and, in 1641, poor Howell writes from 
the Fleet Prison : — 

* I was lately come to London upon some occasions of mine 
own, and I had been divers times in Westminster-Hall, where 
I conversed with many Parliament-men of my acquaintance ; 
but one morning betimes there rushed into my chamber five 
armed men with swords, pistols, and bills, and told me they 
had a warrant from the Parliament for me : I desir'd to see 
their warrant ; they deny'd it : I desir'd to see the date of it ; 
they deny'd it: I desired to see my name in the warrant; 
they denied alL At last one of them pulled a greasy paper 
out of his pocket, and shewed me only three or four names 
subscribed and no more: so they rushed presently into 
my closet, and seized on all my papers and letters — and 
anything that was manuscript : and many printed books 
they took also, and hurled all into a great hair trunk, 
which they carried away with them. I had taken a little 
physic that morning, and with very much ado they suffered 
me to stay in my chamber, with two guards upon me till 
the evening, at which time they brought me before the 
Coinmittee for examination, where I confess I found good 
respect.' 

He was forthwith committed to the Fleet Pyison. No- 
thing could be found against him, yet still he remained 
in durance. * As far as I see,' he wrote to a friend, 'I 
must lie at dead anchor at this Fleet for a long time, 
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unless some gentle gale blows thence to make me latmch 
out' 

In this dreary prison, then the most wretched of aU pos- 
sible places of durance, Howell, he tells us, * repelled melan- 
choly by rousing his spirits, and raising them towards Heaven, 
his fiiture country.' His soul, at aU events, whilst cooped up 
in its waUs of clay, he looked upon as in a prison. 

He solaced his weary life also, with books and with lette^ 
writing. Prynne gave him something to do, for he attacked 
him as a malignant; and Howell answered the assault 
Howell seems to have been distrusted by all parties : a man 
who is obliged to vindicate himself, is rarely free from some 
taint of insincerity ; and Howell was obliged to justify himself 
to Charles the First as well as to the Parliament. He ad- 
dressed a flattering speech to Cromwell on his becoming 
Protector; yet, on the accession of Charles the Second, he 
was made the first historiographer royal in England, — ^a post 
for which his works, which were very voluminous, had well 
entitled him. 

Writing to a friend, from the Fleet Prison, in 1643, he 
says : — ' I had a shrewd disease hung lately upon me, pro- 
ceeding, as the physicians told me, from this long secluded 
life, and close restraint, which had much wasted my spirits, 
and brought me low. When the crisis was past^ I began to 
grow doubtful that I had a short time to breathe in this 
elementary world : my fever increasing, and finding my soul 
weary of this muddy mansion and, methought, more weary of 
this prison of flesh than this flesh was of this prison of the 
Meet, Therefore after some gentle slumber, and unusual 
dreams, about the dawning of the day, I had a lucid interval, 
and I fell thinking how to put my little house in order, and 
to make my last wili. Hereupon my thoughts ran upon 
Grunnius Sophista's last testament, who, having nothing 
else to dispose of but his body, he disposed all the parts of 
it in legacies.' 
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Yet he lived three years after this fever, and died in No- 
vember, 1666. His remains were interred on the north side 
of the Temple Chm'ch, with a Latin inscription. 

Howell's letters were evidently writteA for publication, and 
they please, therefore, less than ihey would have done had the 
same ready wit, the same turn for . description, the same 
powers, and opportunities of observation been poured out 
in the inartificial intimacy of private confidence. Even in 
his letter to Charles the First, in which he defends himself 
from indifiference to the royal cause, Howell forces a simile, 
when he compares London to a chess-board chequered, inlaid 
with white and black spots. ' Though I believe,' he adds, *the 
white are more in number, and your Majesty's countenance, 
by returning to your Great Council and your Court at White- 
hall, would quickly turn them all white.' 

Unhappily Charles did not adopt the advice contained in 
this hint that he should again preside over the Parliament. 

To HoweU we owe an improved orthography. It was he 
who cut off the superfluous vowels from the English language 
as it was written, and who left out the k in physick and musick. 
But the attempt, though followed out by Dr. Sprat, was then 
ineffectual. 

Very few of HoweU's works, with the exception of his 
letters, form any addition to the * Literature of Society.' They 
are either historical, geographical, or political 

The world has, however, reason to be grateful to him, as 
having left us a link by which we can connect the broken 
fragments of a disjointed society, and unite the annals 
of that which formed the polite world in the reign of Charles 
the First with the rude elements which composed the basis of 
society in the Protectorate. But our obligations are still 
greater to one who, with little or no learning, with no good 
taste, with a thorough vulgarity of mind, and laxity of moral 
tone, has shown us social life, and court life in the colours of 
his own unimaginative observation. 
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' It was dnring the present century (in 1825) that six Tolmnes 
of a diary, the work of Samnel Pepys, were first found amongst 
other bequests in the Magdalene College, Cambridge. Fortu- 
nately for the ' Literature of Society/ the Mastership of that 
College was allotted to the Honourable and Beverend Geoi^e 
Neville, a brother of Richard, Lord Braybrooke. 

The ^ Diary' was written in shorthand by the indefatigable 
Samuel, and the MS. was decyphered by Mr. John Smith, 
then Esquire Bedel of Cambridge. The diary was, in tact, 
probably never intended to see the light, but was begun with 
a view of forming a source of amusement to the writer, who, 
each day, filled up the account of his own doings, as well as 
those of others. For its accuracy the accomplished editor. 
Lord Braybrooke, pledged himself, giving, as the reason of 
his confidence, his having compared the Diary and Correspond- 
ence with ^ different accounts of the same transactions else- 
where.' He warns us, however, that we are not to expect in 
the works of Samuel Pepyp * accuracy of style, or finished 
composition.' We reply that we are better satisfied without 
them. It is an advantage to have the observations of a 
common mind, strong but coarse. We take a vulgar man's 
account of his own times, written probably in the same spirit 
as household expenses are kept — for reference, and for his own 
eye alone. That eye was keen-sighted to foibles, sins, deceit, 
worldliness, and to every thing — its own interest more 
especially. We value our diarist for being of so little taste 
as to tell every thing, and of so slight a moral perception as to 
give everythhig the hue not of our age, but of his own. We 
value him that he tells us things as they were, and calls them 
by expressive names. He is the photographer of the Court of 
Charles the Second. His pictures are ugly, but accurate. 
Welcome, therefore, in his fiill bottomed wig, his long worked 
cambric tie, frilled at the end ; welcome in his official robee^ 
with his hand on a chart, a pair of compasses beside it^— with 
his violin in the gloom, — ^his globe, the implement of his 
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oflSce, at his side ; welcome with his marked eyebrows, his 
long, narrow, shrewd eyes, his vidgar nose, his double chin, 
and full cheeks ; welcome with his large, sensible, but sensual 
mouth — Samuel Pepys, as KneUer, in vulgarity a kindred 
spirit, has bequeathed him to a grateful posterity. 

It was when he had been a married man for four years that 
Pepys began his Diary. He was then living in Axe Yard with 
his wife and servant Jane — both notable characters in their 
way. 

His wife is at this era (in 1659-60) scarcely twenty years 
of age. Elizabeth St. Michel, such was her maiden name, 
had become the bride of Samuel Pepys, once a Sizar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and then a Scholar of Magdalene 
College, when she was fifteen, and when he was twenty-three 
years of age — but still, when Samuel began to write down his 
own biography, * there were but us three in the house.' 

And well was it that it was so, for Pepys had committed 
the one imprudence of his life — he had married without a 
portion, either on his wife's side or on his ; and his whole life 
contradicted that one act True it is that Elizabeth was 
connected with the Cliflfords of Cumberland by her mother's 
family, but then she had only just quitted a convent, 
where she had been educated, when Samuel Pepys, one of 
eleven children of a retired tailor, carried her off to Axe 
Yard. 

Samuel had owed his own education to St. Paul's school 
Thence he had proceeded as a Sizar to Cambridge ; and now, 
even when he commences his Diary,heis not far on in the world. 
He has been with Sir Edward Montague on his expedition to 
the Sound, and is now a clerk in some department of the 
Exchequer connected with the pay of the army. Eely on it 
he has not, as yet, assumed that full-bottomed wig with which 
he figures in Kneller's portrait. His own private condition, 
he candidly writes down in these terms : — * very handsome, 
and esteemed rich, but indeed very poor.' 

VOL. I. R 
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The political aspect of affairs when Pepys first writes 
was this: *The Kump/ disturbed by Lambert, was now 
sitting again; Monk was in Scotland; the new Common 
Council of the City * did speak very high/ and had made over- 
'tures to Monk, sending him their Sword-bearer ; political 
heats were indeed strong — ^and Samuel, only a clerk, dined 
in a garret, on the remains of a turkey, dressed a la rechauffi 
* by my wife,' Elizabeth : and his wife Elizabeth is an am- 
plified King Charles's beauty to look at ; with the tendril 
curls and die-away air of the wickedest of those dames who 
languish on Lely*s canvas at Windsor : with their loose, not 
to say somewhat improper costume, showing the form and 
shoulders without remorse : with the pearls drawn through 
the thin, wavy hair ; one dropping, pear-shaped, from either 
ear ; — ^but there the analogy ends. Mistress Pepys is strong- 
featured, with a long upper lip, and ill-shaped nose; and 
were it not for Pepys's conjugal pride, and for a certain charm 
in her somewhat soft eyes, we should call her, in these our 
own fastidious days, a plain woman. 

She bears traces, however, in her strong-minded, anxious 
face, of all the vicissitudes which troubled her early 'married 
life, and that of her husband. 

And no period was more harassing than that agitated, 
factious time whilst Richard Cromwell was called, in courtesy, 
Protector. Extremes of republicanism and of desperate 
. loyalty were in full force — ^and poor Pepys troubled himself 
so greatly about these matters that he even stayed up one 
night, puzzling his brains, till the bellman came past his 
house, and called out : ' Past one of the clock, and a cold, 
frosty momiug.' 

Indeed there was cause for solicitude, for the Protector was 
so changed, he could scarcely talk sense, and kept repeating 
the inquiry, * Who should a man trust if he may not trust to 
a brother and an uncle ? and how much those men had to 
answer to Almighty God for playing the knave so.' 
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However, Pepys was more easy in his mind since lie had 
now the privilege of going home to my lord's (the Earl of 
Sandwich) lodgings, where his wife prepares for the dinner 
given to a family party : * a dish of marrow bones, a leg of 
mutton, a loin of veal, a dish of fowl, three pullets, and a 
dozen of larks all in a dish ; a great tart, a neat's tongue, a 
dish of anchovies, a dish .of prawns, and cheese.' Surely this 
must have been at my lord's cost, for Pepys and his wife 
were now obliged to take up their abode in the house of the 
Earl of Sandwich, their relation and patron. With all their 
troubles, those were happy days — Pepys *a singing of his 
song' in the morning, and going off to * Heaven ' in the after- 
noon — * heaven,' or, as Hudibras calls it, * false heaven, at the 
end of the hall ;' being a place of entertainment in Palace Yard, 
on the site of which the committee-rooms of the House of 
Commons (no heaven, forsooth !) were afterwards built There 
Samuel gave expression to that loyalty which he saw would 
soon be in vogue ; Montrose's beautiful lines on the execution 
of Charles the First were then popular. Pepys had, it is 
supposed, set them to music. 

* Great, good, and just, could I but rate 
My grief and thy too rigid fate, 
I'd weep the worid to such a strain, 
That it would deluge once again. 
But since thy long-tongued blood demands supplies 
More than Briareus* hands, than Argus' eyes, 
I'll sing thy obsequies with trumpet sounds. 
And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds.' 

Meantime Monk marches in, pulls down the gates and 
chains in the City, and goes coolly back to Whitehall, where 
Mistress Monk abides, the Common Council looking ' mighty 
blank ;' and the next day, the Guildhall rang with sounds of 
* Qod bless your excellence,' and Bow bells, and all the beUs in 
all the churches * were a ringing ;' the Strand was one blaze of 
bonfires — * so you could think,' says the descriptive Pepys, 
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* there was a whole lane of fire.' To add to the excitement of 
the evening, the boys had broken * Praise Gk)d Bfiwebones's' 
windows. It was a charming incident, though Pepys, still 
uncertain as to which way the wind would ultimately blow, 
does not in his Diary express himself to that effect. His 
loyalty was not then at its altitude. 

It rose, however, some degrees when the memorable May- 
day of 1660 came about ; when the King's flags were set up 
by the Deal boatmen on their May-poles ; and the sailors 
there were drinking Charles's healtih on their knees ; then, 
when the King's letter was read in the House, submitting 
himseK in all to the Parliament, as if an act of oblivion had 
passed — up went Pepys's loyalty like quicksilver in a baro- 
meter. By this time Pepys and ' my lord ' were on board the 
London, with the fleet, off Deal ; then when the news came 
from London, * my lord ' called a council of all the com- 
manders, and ordered Pepys to draw up a vote welcoming 
the King home again ; and that vote was passed in silence ; 
many in their hearts disliked it, but the seamen called out> 
« God bless King Charles !' The day's work ending with a 
merry dinner. 

' After dinner,' writes the enraptured Pepys, * to the rest of 
the ships quite through the fleet ; which was a very brave 
sight to visit all the ships, and to be received with all the 
honour and respect that I was on board them alL' Very im- 
portant, no doubt, was Master Samuel, and ' my lord ' evidently 
reposed great trust in him, hinting to him in confidence that 
though he was willing to let Monk have aU the * honour of 
doing the business,' he could not but think him * a ihick- 
skulled fool.' 

The following entry is quite characteristic of Pepys, now 
in the third heaven of delight, and in aU the vain glorioufi- 
ness of his small nature : — 

* 4th May. I wrote this morning many letters, and to all 
the copies of the vote of Council of War I put my name, 
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that if it should come in print my name may be to it. I sent 
a copy of the vote to Doling, inclosed in this letter : — 

' Sir — ^He that can fancy a fleet (like ours) in her pride, 
with pendants loose, guns roaring, caps flying, and the loud 
" Vive le Roy's " echoed from one ship's company to another, 
he, and he only, can apprehend the joy this inclosed vote was 
received with, or the blessing he thought himself possessed of 
that bore it, and is 

* Your humble servant.'* 

Things rose to a climax when Sir Edward Walker, Garter 
King at Arms, came on board the ship, bringing the garter 
and herald's coat for 'my lord.' For Charles the Second 
assigned the garter nearly at the same time to Monk and to 
Lord Sandwich. The ceremonial was performed on deck in 
the presence of all the commanders of the fleet ; and many of 
the ordinary ceremonies of the festivities were, of course, dis- 
pensed with. 

Times were, indeed, prosperous for Pepys ; and he found 
himself now — how, he saith not — worth a hundred pounds, 
whereas, when he came to sea, he believed he was not clearly 
worth thirty-five pounds besides his house and goods. 

And now, in favour with *my lord,' who promises that when 
he rises, Pepys shall rise also, on the 8th June they take horses 
at Deal : on the 9th—' To White Hall, with my lord and Mr. 
Edward Montagu. Found the King in the Park. There 
walked gallantly great.' Henceforth all was sunshine. The 
organs, long silent in all places of worship, began to play on 
Sundays at Whitehall Chapel — ^but still, though there were 
sermons, there was as yet no common prayer : * then to my 
lord's lodgings to see the King touch for the evil :' and Pepys 
receives an offer of five hundred pounds for a baronetcy to be 

* Pepys, vol. i. p. 38. 
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procured for a suitor, and of a hundred and fifty pounds for a 
part of his own place — the delightful days of corruption were 
come back again. Next comes home Pepys's fine camlet 
cloak, which cost him much money, and a silk suit ; and he 
* prays to God to help him to pay for it' 

* My lord,' meantime, was * lying a bed till eleven o'clock,' 
for his suppers with the King seldom broke up till morning; 
and a handsome, attractive appearance this same lord made 
in his plate armour,— the garter and george its only adorn- 
ment, save a long necktie of cambric festened with a diamond 
button under his full, round chin ; a good-natured face above 
it, and with an air of determination, nevertheless, in those 
pleasant eyes of his. And here it is fit. to mention that though 
in Pepys' Diary, Montagu has been all along * my lord,' it 
was not until some time after the Kestoration that the hand* 
some Admiral was created Earl of Sandwich, with the usual 
et cetera of viscount and barony, to garnish the gratefiil dish 
in which honours were served up. It is now, (alas ! how soon 
after he had been welcomed back with a trust that was sure 
to be deceived!) that Charles begins to notice * Madame 
Palmer,' nie Villiers, the unworthy daughter of Lord Grandi- 
son ; and from this shameless beginning may b^ dated all the 
scandalous profligacy of the court. There was little real 
religion to stem the torrent of iniquity ; whilst Calamy, a 
time-serving Nonconformist minister, preaching at White- 
hall before the King, on these words, *To whom much is 
given, of him much is required,' was very oflScious with his 
three reverences to his Majesty. Even the House of Grod 
was desecrated by obsequious subservience to man. All is 
pleasant, however, and right, to Pepys. Mistress Pepys, 
amid all the belles, is the handsomest of women. Pepys, on 
his way to Whitehall, makes no secret of his calling at 
* my father's ' (the tailor) ' to change my long black cloake 
for a short one (long cloakes being now quite out) ; but he, 
being gone to church, I could not get one.' And then on he 
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goes to my lord's chamber, or to the Cock Pit to see Hart or 
Burt act the Moor of Venice ; Hart being Mistress Palmer's 
fevourite. 

Tragedies of real life varied the so-called merry days of 
the Restoration. 

* I went out,' writes Samuel, ' to Charing Cross, to see 
Major-General Harrison hanged, drawn, and quartered; 
which was done there, he looking as cheerful as any man 
could do in that condition. He was presently cut down, and 
his head and heart shown to the people, at which there was 
great shouts of joy. It is said that he said he was sure to 
come shortly at the right hand of Christ to judge them that 
now had judged him ; and that his wife do expect his coming 
again. Thus it was my chance to see the King beheaded at 
White Hall, and to see the first blood shed in revenge for the 
King at Charing Cross.' 

Never, indeed, were scenes so varied ds in these early 
times of royal rule. One day Pepys figures at Whitehall 
Chapel, where an anthem, ill sung, made the King laugh ; 
whilst Mrs. Palmer and the Duke of York were talking to each 
other ' very wantonly' through the hangings that separated the 
ladies' closet from the King's ; then he dines with my lord 
who * did talk high,' how he should have a French cook, and 
a master of his horse, and his lady and child ' to wear black 
patches;' and then my lady saying she could get a good 
merchant for * Jem (Jemima) my lord answered, saying, he 
would rather see a pedlar's pack at her back, so she married 
a gentleman, than she should marry a citizen.' 

All, indeed, was pleasant enough at the West End of 
London ; but the limbs^of traitors were putrefying on the top 
of Aldersgate, and within one week there had been ten men 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

The Queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, was coming meantime 
to London ; so Pepys took a sculler and paid sixpence on the 
chance of seeing her as she made her progress over the 
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Thames, and little was the exile welcomed by any. There 
was therefore now a female coterie in Charles's court 
Henrietta Maria, whom Pepys thought ' a little, plain, old 
woman, and nothing more in her presence in any respecte 
nor garbe than any ordinary woman.' The Princess of 
Orange, and the Princess Henrietta, *very pretty/ but 
* below his expectation;' and *her dressing of herself with 
her hair frized up close by her eares, did make her seem so 
much the less to me. But my wife standing near her with 
two or three black patches on, and well dressed, did seem to 
me much handsomer than she.' Handsomer than Henrietta 
of Englfmd ! the lovely, the lamented daughter of Charles 
the First — a creature, in the elevation and character of her 
beauty, fer exceeding her once lovely mother even in her 
earliest bloom of youth. What will conjugal vanity not 
arrive at ? 

Before we go further into the annals and revels of the 
court, for some few years, interspersed as they were with the 
hangings of the ' Fifth Monarchy Men,' let us look around at 
the notable authors who, whilst Pepys was penning his * Diary,' 
were contributing their quota to the * Literature of Society.' 

Amongst Pepys's cherished recreations was the theatre, or, 
as he called it, ' The King's House,' Here he goes soon after 
the Eestoration, and saw * The Goblins,' a play of Sir John 
Suckling's, 'not acted these twenty-five years, which was 
pretty.' Here the same day he sees Nell Gwynne, and kisses 
her, as did his wife ; ' and a mighty pretty soul she is.' (Kissing, 
be it here remarked, was, in those days, nothing more than 
touching the extremities of a lady's fingers is now.) 

Suckling, whose productions had been so long out of date, 
was a gallant Cavalier in his time. Bom in 1609, his figither 
being Comptroller of the Eoyal Household, he was bred up 
in all the strictest notions of devotion to the Stuarts. Brave 
and ardent, he served under Gustavus Adolphus, in his 
youth. When the Scottish rebellion broke out, he raised a 
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troop of horse for the King's service ; but the company dis- 
graced th^jnselves, and him. Clever as a dramatist, ingenious 
as a minor poet, Suckling was also a letter-writer. His works 
have fallen into oblivion. When Strafford was imprisoned, 
Suckling generously, but imprudently, tried to facilitate his 
escape. The attempt implicated him so seriously, that he 
fled to the Continent, and never returned. Hence, during 
that exile, his works were either neglected or forbidden in 
the capital. He died in 1641. 

Amongst other casual records in Pepys's * Diary,' occurs 
the following : — 

* April 9th, 1668. I up and down to the Duke of York's 
playhouse, there to see, which I did. Sir W. Davenant's 
corpse carried out towards Westminster, there to be 
buried. Here were many coaches and six horses, and many 
hacknies, that made it look, methought, as if it were the 
burial of a poor poet. He seemed to have many children, 
by five or six in the mourning coach — all boys.' 

Once, afterwards, Pepys does the * poor poet ' the honour 
of mentioning his productions. 

* In the oflSce all morning, and at noon to dinner,' was 
Samuel's habitual notification. One afternoon, however, he 
goes off to the * Duke of York's House ' to see Davenant's 
tragedy of * The Unfortunate Lovers,' a mean play, he thinks, 
but excellently acted. ' We sat under the boxes, and saw 
the fine ladies; among others, my Lady Kemeguy (Lady 
Carnegie) who is most devilishly painted. And so home, 
it being mighty pleasure to go alone with my poor wife in a 
coach of our own to a play, and makes us appear mighty 
great, I* think, in the world ; at least, greater than ever I 
could, or my friends for me, have once expected ; or, I think, 
than even any of my family ever yet lived in my memory, 
but my cousin Pepys in Salisbury Court.' 

Sir William Davenant, whom Pepys thus mingles up 
with a delightful mixture of simplici^ and worldly vanity, 
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was distinguished fiir more as a dramatic author than by his 
fugitive poems, although the latter were successful in their 
time. 

His supposed relationship to Shakespeare has been already 
noticed. At ten years of age he wrote a poem on the death 
of his reputed father, styled — 

ODE IN REMEMBRANCE OF MASTER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

• Beware, delighted poets 1 when you sing 
To welcome Nature in the early spring. 

Your numVous feet not tread 
The banks of Avon ; for each flow*r, 
As it ne'er knew or sun or shower, 
• Hangs there the pensive head. 

• Each tree, whose spreading growth hath made 
Rather a night beneath than shade 

(Unwilling now to grow) ; 
Looks like tiie plume a captain wears. 
Whose rifled falls are steeped with tears. 

Which from his last rage flow. 

• The piteous river wept itself away. 
Long since (alas 1 to such a swift decay). 

That reach the map and look ; 
If you a river there can spie. 
And for a river your mock'd eye 

Will flnd a shaUow brook.' 

This, with * Madagascar, and other Poems,' dedicated to 
Prince Eupert, and * Gondibert,' an heroic poem, are some of 
the few, long-forgotten miscellaneous productions of Dave- 
nant. He was, however, esteemed one of the wittiest writers 
of a period more remarkable for wit than for any other 
characteristic. His theatrical career is both amusing and 
curious to those who are interested in the history of the theatres 
in England. That he died poor is not stated by any of the 
contemporary writers ; and, if true, it is another proof of the 
ingratitude of Charles the Second. For Davenant was in 
the very depth of his heart a Koyalist . Brought up in the 
family, and under the patronage, of Fulk Grevill, Lord Brook, 
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and intimate with the simple scenery of the part of War- 
wickshire in which Shakespeare was born, Davenant, after 
his patron was murdered by his servant Hey wood, somehow 
made his way to the court of Charles the First. He was 
kindly received in that court in its few bright days, and he 
never deserted its sovereign under the gloomier aspects 
which ensued. Not that he made a very good personal 
appearance there; for early in life Davenant lost his nose 
in some disreputable affray, and when he became poet 
laureate, after the deajh of Ben Jonson, Dryden's satire 
attacked this defect. 

Will Davenant he wrote — 

• Modestly hoped th* handsomeness of 's Muse 
Might any depravity about him excuse I* 

• Surely the company had been content, 
If they could have found any precedent : 
But in all their records, in verse or in prose, 
There was none of a Laureat who wanted a nose !* 

In the antechamber at Whitehall, where Carew, Endymion 
Porter, Sir John Suckling, Henry Jermyn, Lord Dorset, and 
other bold wits were loitering, Davenant was, therefore, 
a mark for the raillery which even in that grave court was 
far from being fit for repetition ; for if we are improved in 
anything, it is in the delicacy of our familiar conversation. 
From this period, until the civil wars broke out, Davenant's 
time was occupied in framing court masques in which Henri- 
etta Maria performed, Inigo Jones arranging the decorations. 
In one of these pieces acted at Whitehall, Charles the First 
himself wore a masque, and all the actors were men of quality. 
Davenant wrote the * Temple of the Prince d' Amour,' 
which was performed in the Hall of the Middle Temple, and 
took three days to compose it, Thomas Carew helping him. 
Davenant's minor pieces display, we are told, the candour, 
the gratitude, the tenderness that render his supposed father, 
Shakespeare's, sonnets so delightful ; but even the learned com- 
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piler of his life confesses that he never saw the minor poems 
of Davenant, so completely have they ceased to be read. 

Poetry, as well as music and every other delight of society, 
were, however, suddenly paralyzed when the great Rebellion 
broke out, and Davenant, with others, fled the country ; he 
was stopped at Feversham, and thrown into prison. He was 
afterwards bailed, and able to return to France, where he 
became a Roman Catholic. 

The old elastic spirit of a man early used to difficulties 
upheld him in his exile ; nor can we wonder, when we find 
that he dated his heroic poem, * Madagascar,' from the 
Louvre, where he lived with Henry Jermyn. Poverty, how- 
ever, was as keen a tormentor in that palace as elsewhere ; 
and to relieve that pressure, Davenant resolved to go out to 
Virginia, and to colonize; and the plan was a good ona 
Accompanied by a little band of French mechanics, in order 
to improve the colony, he set sail with his companions from 
one of the Norman seaports; but his star was not in the 
ascendant, and the vessel was taken prisoner by one of the 
Parliament ships, and Davenant was lodged in Cowes Castle, 
Isle of Wight. Here his spirits sank at last : he resumed, how- 
ever, his usual work, and went on with his heroic poem, but 
stopped at the third book; for he believed that the very 
shadow of death was over him. He remained long in the depths 
of a dismal prison ; then he was given over to be tried by a 
High Commission Court ; he was removed to the Tower, and 
eventually liberated, by what agency is unknown ; but it has 
been stated first, that two aldermen of York, to whom he had 
been kind when they were themselves in durance, were the 
friends who saved him ; others allege that Milton interceded 
in his behalf. Either of these explanations is creditable to 
this *son of the Muses.' After this, his career is wholly 
connected with the drama, and we find him in a good old age, 
assisted by Dryden, altering Shakespeare's * Tempest,' for Us 
new and superb theatre in Dorset Grardens. 
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To Davenant is due the merit, or the error, of fine scenic 
decoration. Before his time the theatre had no painted 
scenes. He either invented or introduced them; so that, 
whilst by some he is accused of having by * fine scenes spoiled 
fine acting,' by others he wiU be remembered gratefully, as 
having united the aid of art to the efforts of poetry and wit. 

He was sixty-three — ^in 1668 — when he died. Wood the 
antiquary saw nothing to regret in his burial, except that 
there was no laurel-wreath on his coflBn, when it was lowered 
into the vault. Yet Wood might have been consoled by one 
• triumph of the dead over the dead. Among the rivals most 
indignant at the laureateship being assigned to Davenant was 
Thomas May. Now Thomas May, though clean forgotten in 
our time, was then a factious celebrity. He turned Parlia- 
ment-man, and was made historian and secretary to the Par- 
liament j and by the order of that assembly, when the renegade 
expired, he was buried in Westminster Abbey. Before Dave- 
nant succeeded to the grave honour of being interred there, 
May's remains were disinterred, and those of his envied rival 
Davenant were placed very near the spot where poor May's 
bones had not been permitted to rest. How gladdened May's 
pale ghost must, at first, have been to have remarked that 
there was no laureL How solaced the etherial spirit of Da- 
venant to know — ^if it could know — ^that he had displaced 
May's crown on the coffin of his foe. It is difficult to say 
whether that of Ben Jonson would have been gratified or 
affironted when on the grave-stone were inscribed, in imitation 
of the chance-epitaph on father Ben, these words, ' Bare 
Sir William Davenant F 

Among the most despicable old men of the period of the 
Restoration was Sir John DenhauL ' Loaded,' as De Gram- 
mont teUs us, ' with wealth as well as years, he had passed 
his youth in the midst of those pleasures which people in that 
age indulged in, without restraint. H-e was considered in his 
own time one of the brightest geniuses England overproduced 
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for wit and humour, and for brilliancy of composition. Satirical 
and free in his poems, he spared neither frigid widows, nor 
jealous husbands, nor even their wives : every part of his works 
abounded with the most poignant wit and the most entertain- 
ing stories ; but his most delicate and spirited raillery turned 
generally against matrimony ; and, as if he wished to confirm 
by his own example the truth of what he had written in his 
youth, he married at the age of seventy-nine, Miss Brook, who 
was only eighteen. Pepys, who notices all things, good and 
bad, ia the same tone, and who is never indignant, except 
when his wife * wears white hair' — a thing fashionable, he 
owns, but not natural — or omits her patches, had one day 
a conversation with Sir John Denham, of which these are 
the small particulars : — 

' Sir John Denham's poems are going to be all printed to- 
gether; and, among others, some new things; and among 
them he showed me a copy of verses of his upon Sir John 
Minnes's going heretofore to Bullogne to eat a pig. Cowley, 
he tells me, is dead; who, it seems, was a mighty civil, 
serious man, which I did not know before.' 

It seems strange that Cowley's general character should 
have been unknown to this archgossip ; but Cowley was not a 
man to seek out his society ; whereas Denham lived in the 
very atmosphere in which Pepys alone delighted — ^the atmo- 
sphere of the Mail, of the King's Playhouse, of the Cockpit 
Whitehall, and of aU those haunts. The chapels and churches 
in which Pepys attended, hearing, as he said, the Nonconfor- 
mist divines * nibbling away at the liturgy, and beginning it 
at the doxology,' were not invaded by Denham's presence. 
Pepys was, for sanctity, a sort of Pecksniff in his way; but 
Denham was an avowed voluptuary, almost too bad even for 
the Chevalier de Grammont Pepys, however, was not a rigid 
moralist; and so long as he could see Knipp, his favourite 
actress, in a puppet play ^ come out in her night-gowne, vith 
no lockes on, but her bare face, and hair tied up behind,' and 
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could hear her sing a song among the puppet milk-maids, 
addressed to the puppet Queen Elizabeth, ^in the comeliest 
dress ' that ever Pepys saw her in, he was not disposed to be 
impertinent about the morality of other men. 

Denham was the son of an Essex knight, sometime Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. The young wit began 
life by l)eing a gamester, and then wrote an essay against it 
to correct his own vice. He afterwards became governor of 
Famham Castle ; but his abilities were not of a military order. 
He retired from that post, and, joining the King at Oxford, 
wrote there his best-known poem, * Cooper's Hill,' so highly 
praised by Pope. Pope says : — 

* Cooper s HiU has met with imiversal applause, though its 
subject seems rather descriptive than instructing ; but it is not 
the hill, the river, nor the stag chase : it is the good sense, 
and the fine reflections so frequently interspersed, and, as it 
were, interwoven with the rest, that gives it the value, and 
will make it, as was said of true wit, everlasting like the sim.' 

• On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shaU grow. 
Whilst lasts the mountains, or while Thames shaU flow ! 
Here his first lay majestic Denham sung : 
There the last numbers flowed from Cowley's tongue.' 

In his ' Windsor Forest ' Pope mentions, almost in the same 
tone, Denham and Cowley. Dryden was not so polite, and in 
his * Session of the Poets ' throws out an insinuation that the- 
credit of * Cooper's Hill ' was not due to Denham. 

• Then in came Denham, that limping old bard, 

Whose fame on the Sophy and Cooper*s Hill stands. 
And brought many stationers, who swore very hard 
That nothing sold better — except 'twere his lands. 

• But Apollo advised him to write something more. 

To clear a suspicion which possess'd the Court ; 
That Cooper's Hill, so much bragged on before. 
Was writ by a vicar, who had forty pounds for 't.' 

Denham's wit. Waller said, * broke out like the Irish re- 
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bellioD, threescore thousand strong, when nobody was aware 
or in the least suspected it' But there was one of his patrons 
who looked coldly on verses more remarkable for sprightliness 
and flipi)ancy than for true poetry : this was Charles the First 
He thought that Denham was fit for something better than 
verse-making, which he justly apprehended would draw the 
young man fix)m the serious business of life. Denham, in the 
dedication of his poems to Charles the Second, thus mentions 
the interview, in which Charles the First gave him excellent 
advice: — 

* One morning, waiting on him (Charles the First), at Caur 
sham, smiling upon me, he said he could teU me some news of 
myself, which was that he had seen some verses of mine the 
evening before (being those to Sir E. Fanshawe), and asking 
me when I made them, I told him, two or three years since ; 
he was pleased to say that, having never seen tibem before, 
he was afraid I had written them since my return into Eng- 
land ; and though he liked them well, he would advise me to 
write no more, alledging that when men are young, and have 
little else to do, they might vent the overflowings of their fancy 
that way ; but when they were thought fit for more serious em- 
ployments, if they still persisted in that course, it would look 
as if they minded not the way to any better. Whereupon I 
stood corrected as long as I had the honour to wait upon him.'* 

During the exile of Charles the Second, Denham's poetical 
abilities were, however, called into play to divert the tedious 
hours of their banishment, both in HoUand and in Flanders. 
Denham, it is said, had the honour, in 1648, of conveying 
James the Second, then Duke of York, and a boy of tender 
years, to France, to join the Queen-mother and the Prince 
of Wales ; an exploit for which this coimtry owes him little 
thanks. His services were rewarded by being appointed Sur- 
veyor of the Works, on the death of Inigo Jones. Henceforth, 

♦ Biog. art. Denham, note C. p. 1647. 
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Itenham declared that he gave over poetical lines, intending ' to 
draw such others as might be more serviceable to his Majesty, 
and, he hoped, more lasting.' 

Denham continued to enjoy the favour of Charles the 
■ Second, who, at his coronation, made him a Knight of the 
Bath; and, as age advanced, he accumulated wealth, and 
that wealth proved his rmn. Among the beauties who com- 
posed the chief attractions of the convivial parties of Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, none were more admired than the lovely, 
languishing cousins of that nobleman, the two Miss Brooks. 
The King, it was thought, admired one of these yotmg 
creatures ; she, one shudda-s to think, with all her consum- 
mate art and unblushing profligacy, was then only eighteen 
years of age. 

It would be simply disgusting to follow all the details of 
intrigue which Pepys and De Grammont have dealt in so 
largely. It is sufficient to record that Miss Brook married 
Sir John Denham, under the influence of a temporary dis- 
appointment at not being the sole chosen favourite of James, 
Duke of York ; and that no sooner had she united herself to 
Denham, then in his seventy-ninth year, than she resolved to 
occupy the post of James's acknowledged mistress. The 
honour, as die esteemed it, had been for some centuries an 
obsolete one. Our earlier monarchs paraded their vices, and 
modest women gave the pas to a king's favourite ; but the 
distinction was in disuse until the Eestoration. French 
manners, however, had been brought to St. James's, and the 
young Lady Denham was as shameless as any Parisian belle. 
The court of Charles the Second was a scene of incessant 
amtisement, magnificence, and gallantry, mingled with the 
coarsest vices. Even Pepys was scandalized : * I know not 
what will be liie end of it but confusion,' he declared moum- 
ftdly. * I see no content or satisfaction anywhere in any sort 
of people. Such mad doings as there are every day among 
them.' The extravagance too was so great that Charles 

VOL. I. s 
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thought it necessary to invent a new dress for his courtiers, to 
teach them thrift. 

' This day/ writes Pepys (Oct. 15, 1666), ^the King begins 
to put on his vest, and I did see several persons of the House 
of Lords and jDommons too, great courtiers, who are in it : 
being a long cassocke close to the body, of black cloth, and 
pinked with white silk under it, and a coat over it, and the 
legs ruffled with black riband, like a pigeon's leg ; and upon 
the whole, I wish the King may keep it, for it is a very fine 
and handsome garment Lady Carteret tells me the ladies 
are to go into a new jGeishion shortly ; and that is to wear 
short coats, above their ancles ; which she and I do not like, 
but conclude this long trayne to be mighty graceful' But 
any endeavour even to reform the court in this, was hopeless, 
and Whitehall became entirely deserted by the country 
gentry and by the more reputable party of the nobility in 
London. 

And no wonder, if as a specimen of the whole tone of 
society we take the case of Sir John and Lady Denham only. 
It is true that accounts as to the age of the ancient bride- 
groom differ : some authorities stating that he was, at the 
time of his marriage, only fifty-three. He was, at all events, 
wholly unsuited to be tiie husband of a girl of eighteen. It 
was one object of Lady Denham's ambition to be made a lady 
of the bedchamber to Anne, Duchess of York, who had borne 
with so much patience the open infidelity of her husband. At 
this fresh insult, however, Anne recoiled ; and, whilst a most 
notorious intimacy was carried on between James, Duke of 
York, and Lady Denham, jealousy maddened Sir John. Jea- 
lousy was, in those days, an unfashionable passion ; and it 
may have been its effects only that seemed like insanity to a 
world so wholly tainted, and so indifferent to every sense of 
virtue. However, Sir John's mental malady assumed such a 
form that, whilst under its influence, he is supposed to have 
planned the death of his young and culpable wife. 
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She was long ill — ^but went on to the last, parading her 
influence over the Duke. It is strange to think that the man 
whom Denham had saved, when a boy, and had conveyed to 
France, thus injured him. But the treachery was consistent 
with the character of James the Second, 

At last Lady Denham died ; then the populace, convinced 
that her husband had poisoned her, resolved to tear him into 
pieces whenever they could find him in the streets. The 
wretched man remained, therefore, in his house, and endea- 
voured to appease the mob by preparing a grand funeral for 
his guilty wife's remains, and by distributing, on that occasion, 
four times more burnt wine than had ever been given at any 
burial in England. 

Sir John's frenzy was of short duration ; but left its traces 
stfll in his conversation, as many thought. * Poor Sir John 
Denham,' Lord Lisle wrote (in 1667) to Sir William Temple, 
* is fallen to the ladies also. He is at many of the meetings at 
dinner ; talks more than ever he did, and is extremely pleased 
with those that seem willing to hear him; and, from that 
obligation, extremely praises the Duchess of Monmouth and 
my Lady Cavendish. If he had not the name of being mad, 
I believe, in most companies, he would be thought wittier 
than ever he was. He seems to have few extravagancies ex- 
cept that of telling stories of himself, which he is always 
inclined to. Some of his acquaintance say that extreme 
vanity was the cause of his madness, as well as it is the effect.'* 

Denham, however, recovered to write what Dr. Johnson 
styles * his excellent poem ' on the death of Cowley, whom he 
did not long survive. On the 19th of March, 1668, he was 
buried by the side of that poet, and near the tombs in which 
Chaucer and Spenser repose. Denham is supposed to have 
been one of the anonymous authors concerned in the volume 
in which * Clarendon's house-warning,' a satire of Lord Chan- 

♦ De Grammont, vol. ii. p. 310. Note to p. 37. 
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cellor Clarendon, was printed. For this pnblication the 
printer was put in the pillory. 

It is agreeable to turn firom such a charact^ as that of 
Denham, to the Tirtuous and erudite Wentworth Dillon, Earl 
of Boscommon, whose name, happily, we do not find in a 
page of De Grammont. 

This accomplished nobleman was the son of James Dillon 
and of Elizabeth Wentworth, and the nephew of the ill-fated 
Strafford, who was his godfather. The family had hitherto 
been Papists ; but the third Earl, Wentworth's father, having 
been converted by Usher to Protestantism, they ran some 
risk of being assassinated when the Popish rebellion in 
Ireland broke out ; and Strafford, uneasy on account of his 
godscm, sent him, both for safety and education, to his own 
seat in Yorkshire. 

When Strafford's misfortunes came, young Dillon was, how- 
ever, no longer safe in Yorkshire. He was therefore sent to 
Caen, in Normandy, where there was at that time an uni- 
versity for Protestants. Bochart was his preceptor. Dfllon 
was then nine years of age only. 

Aubrey relates the following anecdote of the manner in 
which, when a boy, Dillon anticipated the death of his 
father — warned as it were by a supernatural instinct 

* The Lord Boscommon,' he rdates, * being a boy of ten 
years of age, at Caen, in Normandy, one day was, as it were, 
madly extravagant in playing, leaping, getting over the 
tables, boards, etc. He was wont to be sober ^ough ; they 
said, " God grant this bodes no ill-luck to him T' In the heat 
of this extravagant fit, he cries out " M^ father i% dead" A 
fortnight after, news came from Ireland that his father was 
dead. This account I had from Mr. Knolles, who was his 
governor, and then with him, — since Secretary to the Earl of 
Strafford ; and I have heard his lordship's relations confirm 
the same.' 

It is very true, as Johnson in relating this anecdote re- 
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marks, * that the name of Aubrey will not much recommend it 
to credit.' The fact is however related, as he adds, * by a man 
who had no interest to deceive, and who could not be d^ 
ceived himself:' he quotes, therefore, what Osborne says xrf 
supernatural appearances, as a dictum to be applied to such 
presentiments as these : — 

*Do not whoUy slight them, because they may be true: 
but do not wholly trust them, because they may be false.' 
An injunction about as decisive as Sir Roger de Coverley's 
leply when a case was put to him, ^ that there was much to 
be said on both sides of the question.' 
■ Boscommon, after leaving Caen, travelled into Italy, and 
amused himself with the study of medals and other antiquities. 
He returned, like Eochester, full of good impulses as well as 
of talent, to the court of Charles the Second. Like Rochester 
he fell into excesses ; but, unlike Rochester, he emerged fix)m 
a dissolute life into one of study, of peace, and of repentance. 
He was made Captain of the Band of Pensioners ; and in that 
dangerous post, hovering about the court, Roscommon con^ 
tracted a passion for gaming. StiU the generosity of his 
nature was not obliterated — still he was fit for greater and 
better things than to assist in the dissolute revels of Whitehall. 

His aflfairs, however, became embarrassed : and being 
obliged to go to Ireland, the Duke of Ormond made him 
Captai^ of the Guards in Dublin. One evenings whflst in that 
city, the young Earl was returning from a gaming-house to 
his own lodgings, when three ruffians attacked him in the 
dark, with an intention of murdering him. Roscommon was 
brave and skilful : he killed one of his assailants ; a gentle- 
man coming by disarmed a second ; the third assassin took 
flight. Who, then, Roscommon inquired, ^ was his deliverer ?* 
It proved that he was. a disbanded officer, of an honourable 
character, but so poor that he could not, for want of a good 
Quit of plain clothes, pay his respects to my Lord Deputy at 
the Castla Roscommon not only presented him to the Duke, 
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but begged that this meritorious and neglected man might 
have his commission in the Guards. The Dukft consented ; 
and, during three years, the oflScer enjoyed that post : at his 
death the commission was returned to Kc»common. 

The Earl now settled down into a studious man: he 
married, choosing the Lady Frances Courteney, the daughter 
of the Earl of Burlington, as his wife. 

He now showed that his foreign travels had not been with- 
out benefit ; and formed a plan, in conjunction with Dryden, 
of establishing a society in order to refine our language, and 
fix a standard of purity. The design, though an excellent 
one, was rendered impracticable by the disturbed state of the 
nation whilst James the Second reigned, and it was, there- 
fore, relinquished. Italy and France had, to a certain extent, 
succeeded in a similar efibrt. But in this country, a wiser 
head than Eoscommon's had decided that an academy esta- 
blished on that plan would be ineflBcient. * If an academician's 
place were paid for,' says Johnson, *it would be given by 
interest; if attendance were gratuitous, it would be rarely 
paid, and no man would endure the least disgust' 

Alarmed at the aspect of affairs at home. Lord Eoscommon 
was preparing to withdraw to Home, when an attack of the 
gout ended his life. Impatient of suffering,|he had employed 
a French quack doctor to relieve him, and the disorder be- 
came vital As he expired, the Earl repeated, with deep 
devotion, ihese lines : 

'• My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end.' ' 

They were taken from his version of * Dies Iree,' one of the 
best of this poet's few works J for much greater credit is due 
to Eoscommon for his endeavours to purify our language, 
than for his poems taken individually. Severe in jud^ent, 
he shone chiefly in the didactic style. He was considered as 
the most correct writer in verse before Addison's time ; but 
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the almost total indifference of our own and of recently past 
times, both to Addison's poems and to those of Lord Roscom- 
mon, proves that correctness is one of the merits least appre- 
ciated by lovers of poetry. He had, however, a far higher 
merit ; his verses weije free from the Kcentiousness of his times. 
Even Pope thns refers to him : — 

* Unhappy Dryden I in all Charles's days, 
Bosoommon only hoasts unspotted lays.' 

And again, in his ^ Essay on Criticism,' he says — 

• Yet some there were, among the sounder few 
Of those who less presumed, and better knew, 
Who durst assert the juster ancient cause, 
And hete restored wit's fandamental laws : 
Such was the muse, whose rules and practice tell, 
" Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well." 
Such was Boscommon, not more leam'd than good, 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood : 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known. 
And every author's merit, but his own.' 
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CHAPTEK Xn. 

Pepys thus begins his Diary for the year 1660-1661 ; great 
and small matters are mixed up together : — 

* At the end of the last, and the beginning of this year, I 
do Hve in one of the houses belonging to the Navy Office, as 
one of the principal officers, and have done now about half a 
year; my family being myself, my wife, Jane, Will Hewer, 
and Wayneman, my girl's brother. Myself in constant good 
health, and in a most handsome and thriving condition, 
blessed be Almighty God for it. As to things of state, — ^ihe 
King settled, and loved of all. The Duke of York matched to 
my Lord Chancellor's daughter, which do not please many.' 

There was still another State affair unresolved. Every day 
was the question asked, * whom should the King marry? and 
when should his Majesty be crowned?' 

Two sad events (two long mournings in the King's pirpU) 
had retarded the coronation. The young Duke of Gloucester 
died Sept. 13, 1660, of the small-pox, owing, says Pepys, 
to the neglect of his physicians. Both his royal brothers 
mourned as deeply as it was in their nature to mourn. Amid 
the disreputable circles of the court, the young Duke, with 
his handsome, pensive face, appeared as a saint : he had the 
good qualities both of the King and of the Duke of York ; 
the understanding of Charles united to the application of 
James. 'The facility of the first (Charles) was,' says Mac- 
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pherson, in the Duke of Gloucester, * a judicious moderation ; 
the obstinacy of the latter was in Gloucester a manly fimmess 
of mind.' Years afterwards, James the Second paid this 
tribute to his lost brother : * He was a prince of the greatest 
hopes, undaunted courage, admirable parts, and a clear under- 
standing/ 

A tedious mourning rendered the brilliant festivities which 
followed, the more striking to the frequenters of WhitehalL 
Long had the galleries of that old palace been either silent, 
or had resounded only to the nasal discussions of Fifth 
Monarchy men. It now echoed with King Charles's footsteps 
even before daylight ; for that monarch took his early walk 
at five, and generally tired out his courtiers before Hie day 
had fairly begun. At last the day of his coronation was fixed. 
It was on the 22nd of April, 1661, that the King rode in 
procession, previous to his coronation, ^from the Tower to 
WhitehaU. Pepys, who gives a characteristic account of the 
occasion, does not fail to tell us that he himself, on that day, 
put on his new velvet coat for the first time, though made 
half a year previously. *It were impossible,' he says, •to 
relate the glory of this day, expressed in the clothes of them 
that rid, and tteir horses and horse-clothes. The Knights of 
the Bath was a brave sight of itself.* ^ Remarkable,' ^e adds, 
* were the two men that represent the two Dukes of Normandy 
and Aquitaine.' Next came the Bishops, ranking as Barons, 
though not yet members of the House of Peers. Monk, bare- 
headed, rode before the King, who, ^in a most rich «n- 
broidered suit and cloak, looked most noble. Wadlow, the 
vintner, at the Devil, in Fleet Street, did lead a fine com- 
pany of soldiers, all young, comely men in white doublets.' 
Both the King and the Duke ' took notice of t<« as they saw 
us at the window.' 

This was a proper prelude to the glories of the next morn- 
ing : * All the officers of all kinds in the Abbey, so much as 
the very fiddlers, in red vests ; the deans and prebends of 
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Westminster, and the bishops, many of them in cloth of gold 
copes, and the nobility, which was a most magnificent sight' 
Then we behold the King afterwards enter Westminster Hall, 
under the canopy held up by the Barons of the Cinque PortSj 
with six little silver bells each comer. To behold the course 
carried up by Knights of the Bath *was a brave sight;' 

* infinitely pleased' also was the judicious Pepys to see the 
Inshops at this dinner ; to hear of my Lord of Albemarle's 
going to the kitchen, * eating a bit of the first dish that was 
to go up to the King.' * Grand to witness the King's Champion 
(Dymock) all in armour, on horseback, ride up the hall and 
proclaim a Voutranoe that Charles Stewart was lawful king of 
England'-r-and then fling down his gauntlet. (A gauntlet 
taken up by the great nephew of that same king when George 
the Third was crowned.) 

In the midst of all this, poor human nature was hungry. 

* Most refreshing' was it to get from some of Pepys's back* 
stair friends four rabbits and a puUet, which he ate with his 
companions * at a stall ;' a * great deal of pleasure ' had he in 
going up and down, and hearing the music and seeing the 
ladies, especially some, not of the refined sort, * who did tipple 
80 ' in the evening. 

* Now, after all this,' Pepys winds up his narrative, * I can 
say that, besides the pleasure of the sight of these glorious 
things, I may now shut my eyes against any other objects, 
nor for the future trouble myself to see things of state and 
she we, as being stire never to see the like again in this world.* 

Among the strangers who looked on this * brave spectacle,' 
was Philibert, Comte de Grammoait, who happened at that 
time to be in England. It was doubtless, among the strangers, 
foreign diplomats, that he witnessed tibe finest coronaticm, 
according to Lord Clarendon, both in ocA&r and expense, that 
had hitherto been seen in England. We are told that this 
dangerous foreigner (De Grammont) had laughing eyes, a 
well-shaped nose, a dimpled chin, a delicacy of physiognomy. 
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(by no means corresponding with his mind), and an elegant, 
though stooping figure.' Thus is he depicted by Bussy Ea- 
butin. Those who knew De Grammont in later life could not 
believe the picture to have ever been faithfuL 

As De Grammont gazed, and not only gazed, but took a part 
in the joyous scene, for he was, in the court of Whitehall, 
only in his original sphere, of what events, of what errors, of 
what misery must he not have seen the commencement, 
underneath all the madness of the hour, and among the groups 
of wits that ridiculed every one — even the gravest characters 
of the realm. There was a coterie consisting of JohnWilmot, 
afterwards Earl of Eochester, of Sir Charles Sedley, and of 
Etherege. Eochester, whose birth took place whilst his 
father, the brave cavalier Henry, Earl of Eochester^ was 
fighting, the battles of the Eoyalists, in 1647, was then quite 
a youth; he entered as a nobleman at Wadham CoUege, 
Oxford, at twelve years of age, and at fourteen had, with 
others, been made Master of Arts by Lord Clarendon in 
person. His career, therefore, had hardly begun ; but in the 
very precincts of the court which he, at that early age, 
adorned by his beauty of person, and unspoiled ingenuousness 
of nature, he was destined to play a conspicuous part when 
four years afterwards he committed one of his mad pranks. 

There was a Mistress Elizabeth MaUett, the daughter of a 
country squire, and an heiress, to whom Eochester, by that 
time the most licentious and intemperate among the cou^ 
tiers of Charles the Second, paid his addresses. She had 
a fortune of £2,500 a year ; and the King had even con- 
descended often to speak favourably of Eochester to her. 
This young lady, afterwards called la triste heriti^e, was going 
home one evening in a coach with her grandfather, Lord 
Haly, after supping with Mrs. Stewart iu Whitehall, when 
Eochester was lying in wait for her. The coach in which she was 
driving was stopped, and she was seized and put into another, 
where two women received her. The vehicle was, however, 
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overtaken, atUxbridge, and Kochester was sent to the Tower. 
Still the abduction did not prevent a marriage, neither did 
marriage impede a course of the most unblushing profligacy 
that ever disgraced the country at that or any other period. 
Eochester's mad pranks, nevertheless, amused the King ; and 
were made the subject of Charles's witticisms even in public, 
at the theatre ; Charles, indeed, delighted in nothing so much 
as in Eochester's company. 

* The King dining yesterday,' writes Pepys, * at the Dutch 
Ambassador's, after dinner they drank, and were pretty merry ; 
and among the rest of the King's company there was that 
worthy fellow my Lord of Eochester and Tom Killigrew, 
whose mirth and raillery ofiended the former so much, that 
he did give Tom Kilb'grew a box on the ear in the King's 
presence ; which do give much offence to the people here at 
court to see how cheap the King makes himself, and the 
more, for that the King hath not only passed by the thing 
and pardoned it to Eochester already, but this very morning 
the King did publicly walk up and down, and Eochester I 
saw with him as free as ever ; to the King's everlasting shame 
to have so idle a rogue for his companion. How Tom Killi- 
grew takes it, I do^ot hear.' KilHgrew was, indeed, a person of 
no ordinary influence with Charles the Second, whose for- 
tunes he had followed, adverse as they had been, as Groom 
of the Bedchamber, and whose prosperous hours he enlivened 
by a vein of fearless drollery which carried off everything 
with Charles the Second, whose half French nature could 
never resist a joke. 

Eochester's career could not, in the course of nature, last 
many years, for no constitution could stand his excesses ; he 
seems to have been the very acme of mad, wild profligacy — 
which he ' sheltered,' as Dr. Johnson expresses it, * behind 
infidelity.' If there were no other sins to be laid at the door of 
Charles the Second, his carelessness of this yoimg man's true 
interests, his corrupting, in fact, the mind of the wretchedboy — 
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when he ought to have adyised him ; his indifference to the 
fearfiil spectacle of a man of learning, of a certain application, 
of ^t — such as wit was then esteemed — ^maddened by drink- 
ing, and by every possible excess, is one of the worst features 
of Charles's conduct; especially when the son of a Cavalier 
of true loyalty was concerned. To the last, Rochester was 
selected on all high occasions to join in the courtly pleasures. 
Pepys relates that on the Queen's birthday, he got up into 
the *lofb' or gallery, and looked down upon the dancers. 
Bochester was among the exclusive few. ^ Anon, the house 
grew full, and the candles light ; and the King and Queen 
and all the ladies sat : and it was, indeed, a glorious sight to 
see Mrs. Stewart in black and white lace, and her head and 
shoulders dressed with diamonds, and the many like great 
ladies more (only the Queen none).' Then the King in rich 
silk and silver trimming, and the Duke of York and others 
in cloth of silver, began the bransles (or brawles), a fashionable 
dance of the period ; and amid all the great names comes 
that of Lord Bochester. Although he had then outraged 
every decency, the court welcomed him. It was one of the 
choice occasions, — ^and Pepys, though he avows that the 
dancing was not * extraordinary pleasing,* declares that every 
thing was so magnificent that he could ^ never expect to see 
more gallantry even if he came there twenty times.' 

In spite of a life of continual excitement^ of adventures in 
disguise — when sometimes he practised physic, of which he had 
a smattering — Rochester was, at intervals, a dose student He 
retired at times into the country, and being made Comptroller 
of Woodstock Park, he had there a delightfal retreat not far 
jfrom the capital 

Of his contributions to the * Literature of Society,' his poem 
on * Nothing,' and his libels, are the only that can now be met 
with. Even in the time of Dr. Johnson they were scarce, and 
have not been reprinted ; nor is it likely that they ever will 
However unsettled may be the opinions of many casuists of our 
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own day, no open outrage on religion and immorality would, 
even if acceptable for the moment, attain popularity. In 
Kochester's own time it was otherwise. Eemarkable for 
colloquial wit, and for the excesses of a life not even redeemed 
by any acts of bravery, * the glare of his general character,' 
as Johnson remarks, * diffused itself upon his writings ;' the 
compositions of a man whose name was heard so frequently 
were certain of receiving attention. Even in Johnson's time 
that * blaze of reputation was not quite extinguished.' It has, 
however, in ours, sunk into total darkness. 

Kochester's poems were published during the year after his 
death, with an affectation of mystery, the remarkable circum- 
stances connected with which probably enhanced the sale. 
The most powerful piece in the collection was his poem upon 

* Nothing.' * Nothing ' has in the whole performance a posi- 
tive sense which is very skilfully preserved, as Dr. Johnson 
teUs us, in the poem. * Nothing,' observes the same writer, 

* can be a subject only in its positive sense, and such a sense is 
given it m the first line : — 

^Nothing, thou elder brother e'en to shade/ 

Eochester's most vigorous satirical production^ were his lines 
on Sir Car Scroop, one of the cliqiie fostered by Charles the 
Second for his own royal amusement. Sir Car had attacked 
Kochester in a poem called the * Praise of Satire.' It is long 
since obsolete ; but Dr. Johnson quotes from memory these 
lines : — 

* He who can push into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away; 
Leaving him to be murdered in the street. 
Then put it off with some buffoon conceit ; 
Him, thus dishonoured, for a wit you own. 
And court him as top-fiddler of the town/ 

Eochester's ^ buffoon conceit ' was a favourite saying of his, 

* that every man would be a coward if he could.* He answered 
Scroop in furious verses. Scroop rejoined : — 

VOL. I. T 
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* Thou can'flt hurt no man*s fiGune with thy ill word. 
Thy pen is fall as harmless as thy sword.' 

Rochester's love-songs, we are assured by Johnson, have 
* little nature, and little sentiment.' It was not an age for 
either of these qualities to flourish. 

There is something in Rochester's character that disarms 
one's just abhorrence for such a man, by one's sorrow for his 
temptations and his fate: when, as a youth, we find him 
yielding to the force of example, it is with grief that we mark 
the degeneracy of his character. He withdrew, however, 
from court, repented, and reformed. But he was again induced 
to return to the hateful precincts of Whitehall. Let those 
who call Charles's court *gay ' — ^let those who extenuate his 
Majesty's foibles — look on this one life, and peruse the history 
of a heart afterwards broken and contrite. Rochester again 
fell — and, but for the mercy of Providence, that Ml must have 
been utter perdition. Charles, meanwhile, laughed. There 
was a singular fascination about the unhappy Lord Rochester. 
'He loved,' we are told, *to talk and write of speculative 
matters, and did it with so fine a thread, that even those 
who hated the subject his fancy ran upon could not but be 
charmed with his way of treating them.' To this talent for 
conversation and argument he united perfect good breeding. 

The story of his remorse and his conversion has been 
already told.* Let us add to that narrative a letter, fiill 
of pathos — ^because of a repentance, produced not by super- 
stitious fears, but by sincere conversion. It was addressed to 
Bishop Burnet, and was written shortly before the Earl of 
Rochester's deathf : — 

' My most honoured Doctor Burnet — 

* My spirits and decay are so equally together, that 
I shall write you a letter as weak as I am in person. I 
begin to value churchmen above all men in the world. If 

♦ See * The Wits and Beaux of Society.' f Biog. Art. Wilmot, Note D. 
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Grod be yet pleased to spare me longer in this world, I hope 
in yomr conversation to be exalted to that degree of piety, 
that the world may see how much I abhor what I so long 
loved, and how much I glory in repentance and in God's 
service. Bestow your prayers upon me, that God would spare 
me if it be His good will, to show a true repentance and 
amendment of life for the time to come. Or else if the Lord 
pleaseth to put an end to my worldly being now, that he 
would mercifully accept' of my death-bed repentance, and 
perform that promise he hath pleased to make, " that at what 
time soever a sinner doth repevtty he would receive himr Put up 
these prayers, most dear doctor, to Almighty God, for 

*Tour most obedient and languishing servant, 

* EOCHESTER. 
• Woodstock Park, June 25, 1680, Oxfordshire.* 

Eochester expired without a convulsion, or even a sigh to 
mark the moment when his purified spirit passed away. He 
had only attained his thirty-third year. Such is the history 
of one of the Whitehall sinners. 

Still Whitehall was noisy and splendid as ever ; its theatres 
thronged with the fairest in the land, to see the most indeli- 
cate plays. The sight of the ladies was, indeed, Pepys 
assures us, ^exceeding noble, and, above aU, my Lady 
Castlemaine ;* late hours did not then spoil English beauty. 
The play was all over by ten o'clock. The visitation of the 
Great Plague seems to have been the only event that stopped 
these * noble sights,' and then the theatres were closed for a 
short time, from necessity. 

Sir Charles Sedley formed another of the laughter-loving 
Charles's court. Sedley owed his success to the charm of his 
manners, for Charles was very much alive to the merits of 
savovr faire in men or women. As a lyrical writer Sedley's 
merit was his demerit. There was poison in, his love poems ; 
but it was a poison that enchanted the wits of the day, and 
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Buckingham called it Sedley's * Witchcraft.' Sedley's am- 
bition was to be the hero of all the wildest pranks of the 
hour. One evening he was a participator in the famous fix)lic 
at Bow Street with Lord Buckhurst and Sir Thomas Ogle ; 
he was fined for this escapade five hundred pounds. * Have you,' 
asked the judge on the trial, after receiving some very dis- 
courteous language from Sedley, *ever read the Complete 
Gentleman ?' * I have read more books than your lordship !' was 
the answer. Sedley, some time before his fine was to be paid, 
applied to the King to have it remitted ; KiUigrew, who was 
the medium of the application, asked the King's aid for him- 
seK and received it, and Sir Charles was obliged to pay all the 
fine, which added to the embarrassments incident to such a 
career as his. 

With the exception of his love-songs, Sedley's works were 
chiefly dramatic. One night when his comedy, * The Mis- 
tress,' was being performed by the King's servants, the roof of 
the theatre fell down — Sir Charles was one of the few persons 
hurt Sir Fleetwood Shepherd told him ' that there was so 
much fire in the play, that it blew up the poet, house, and 
alL' * No,' replied Sir Charles, * the play is so heavy that it 
brought down the house, and buried the poet in his own 
rubbish.' Charles the Second told Sedley tiiat * nature had 
given him a patent to be Apollo's viceroy ;' and Lord Eoches- 
ter, in the following lines, praises his friend as among the 
first judges of poetry : — 

* I loath the rabble, 'tis enough for me, 
If Sedley, Shadwell, Shepherd, Wycherley, 
Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurst,. Buckingham, 
And some few more, whom I omit to name, 
Approve my sense : I count their censure feme.' 

Sedley was, indeed, regarded in those days as an oracle of 
criticism, and by his judgment every poem was weighed in the 
balance. 

* George Etherege,' * Gentle George,' ' Easy Etherege,'a8 
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he was familiarly called, is known almost entirely as a dra- 
matic writer. Tall, fair, slender, he was a model of courtly 
grace, mitil his countenance was disfigured by the effects of 
intemperance. Twenty small poems — small, it appears, in 
every sense they were — scarcely give Etherege any place in 
the Parnassus. His chief success was in the drama. The titles 
of his poems are very sentimental, but, unhappily, sentiment 
of his days is not of a kind fit to be read in ours. * Hopeless 
I languish out my days,' a translation from Voiture's Urania ; 
* To Sylvia, who sees her must love her ;' * Tell me no more 
you love ;' ' If I my Sylvia could persuade ;' * The divided 
heart ;' * Ah, Colin, if I were but sure,' — were printed in ' The 
Temple of Death,' as his poems. Sometimes a more serious 
sentiment pervades the production. * Cease, anxious world, 
from fruitless pain,' and *The Libertine,' a very suitable 
subject, which begins,— * Since death on aU lays his im- 
partial hand.' We would not, however, if we could, give 
more than the titles of Etherege's dangerous songs. The la- 
bels only of his ^poison ' may be here transcribed. 

Etherege is said to have died in an awful manner. He 
was at Eatisbon giving an entertainment to some friends one 
evening. He had drunk too freely : with his wonted courtesy 
he followed his friends out to see them to their coaches ; flushed 
as he was with wine, he fell — ^and died. It was found after- 
wards that his neck was broken. It was at the performance 
of Etherege's play, ^Love in a Tub,' that the sight of the 
ladies was so * noble,' according to Pepys. The play he con- 
demned as * siUy.' 

The intemperance of Etherege and of other clever, success- 
ful men, was /better tolerated than the disgraceful habits of 
one to whom the King owed so much — Monk, no>v Duke of 
Albemarle. Monk was out of fashion : and several * slurs ' 
were passed on him by the King and the Duke of York. He 
associated with a low fellow named Troutbeck, with whom 
even the courtiers of Whitehall thought it necessary ^ to draw 
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the Una* One night, Monk and Troutbeck were drinking 
together; Monk — ^his Grace of Albemarle— expressed his 
wonder that Nan Hyde * should ever come to be Duchess of 
York' *Nay,' cried Troutbeck, * never wonder at that; for if 
you will give me another bottle of wine I will tell you as 
great a wonder : — ^and that is, that our dirty Besse (meaning 
his Duchess) should come to be Duchess of Albemarle.' 

Buckhurst, Earl of Dorset, and -George Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham, made up the King's intimate society 
— or, at leasts enlivened those hours in which he was not 
absorbed with Lady Castlemaina In every pleasure there 
was one who added largely, by the peculiar felicity of his 
witty sallies, to the merriment of the courtly circle : this was 
De Grammont. It was with a mixture of pride and humour 
that Charles one day, at table, made De Grammont remark 
that he was served upon the knee : a mark of respect not 
usual at other courts. ' I thank your Majesty for the expla- 
nation,' was the reply : * I thought they were begging pardon 
for giving you so bad a dinner.' Bussy Eabutin, who was sent 
to the Bastille for the freedom of his satires, in 1664, relates 
another anecdote of De Grammont, showing that Charles was 
not the only monarch whom the gay chevaUer treated with 
freedom. Louis the Fourteenth was playing one day at tric- 
trac with one of his courtiers : there was a dispute as to the 
throw : the bystanders were appealed to, but declined giving 
an opinion. De Grammont, who was at the other end of the 
gallery, was then referred to : he declared against the King. 
'But,' Louis argued, *you have not heard the case!' *Ali 
Sire,' replied the Count, ' if there had been a shadow of right 
on your Majesty's side, would these gentlemen have hesitated 
to decide in your favour ?' 

From St. Evremond's epitaph on De Grammont, composed 
long before the Count's death, it would appear that his wit 
was free from the debasing indelicacy in which Villiers, and 
Eochester, and Sedley, and Etherege delighted : — 
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• Here lies the Count de Grammont, stranger ! 

Old Eyremond's eternal theme. 
He who shared Condi's every danger 

May envy from the bravest claim. 
Wonld'st faiow his art in courtly life ? 
It matched his courage in the slrife, 
Would'st ask his merit with the fair ? 
Who ever liv'd his equal there ? 
His wit to scandal never stooping ; 
His mirth ne*er to buffoon'ry drooping ; 
Keeping his characters markVl plan. 
As spouse, sire, gaUant, and old man. 
But went he to confession duly? 

At matins, mass, and vespers steady ? 
Fervent in prayer ? to tell you truly. 

He left these cares to my good lady. 
We may once more see a Tmenne ; 

Oond6 himself may have a double , 
But to make Grammont o'er again 

Would cost Dame Nature too much trouble.' 

De Grammont is supposed to have been the author of a 
scarce Kttle book, in Latin and French, in part consisting of 
translations, in honour of the coronation of Charles the Second. 
The initials of which he makes use are P. D. C, which have 
been interpreted Philibert, Comte de Cramont, the name of 
De Grammont being sometimes spelled in that way. This 
book was printed in 1662, and dedicated to James Boteler, 
Earl of Ossory, afterwards Duke of Ormond, by way of compli- 
ment, on his lordship's going to Ireland — ^the author hoping 
that Lord Ossory would * be pleased to accept of him in this 
slender garb, being in every way otherwise disappointed by 
the frowns of fortune ; and so unfit to pretend admittance to 
so splendid a train.' His fortune, he hints afterwards in the 
dedication, not allowing him to maintain duly the splendour 
of a French nobleman, he could only be considered as a 
private gentleman. 

Li perusing the annals of these times, it is almost pleasant 
to return to the composure and self-sufiSciency even of Samuel 
Pepys. He had now been sometime Clerk of the Acts of the 
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Navy, and resided in Seething Lane, in the parish of St 
Olave's, Hart Street Here on attaining his thirty-first year, 
he makes the following self-approving entry in his Diary : — 

* I find myself in a fair way of coming to a better esteem 
and estate in the world than ever I expected. But I pray 
God give me a heart to fear a Ml, and to prepare for it V 

The trial soon came, and came in a fearfdl shape — ^the 
£unous visitation of the Plague: Dr. Creighton, Pepys tells 
us, preaching at Whitehall, * had told the King and the ladies, 
plainly speaking of death and of the skulls and bones of dead 
men, how there is no difference : that nobody could tell 
that of the great Marius or Alexander fix)m a pyoneer: 
nor for all the pains the ladies take with their fietces; he 
that should look in a charnel-house could not distinguish 
which was Cleopatra's, or Fair Eosamond's, or Jane Shore's.* 

The courtiers were soon to be put to the proof of this 
teaching, which seemed almost ominous. Nevertheless the 
King still supped every Sunday night with Lady Castle- 
maine, or danced all night at her lodgings *with fddlers,' 
and the * world,' says Pepys, * coming by taking notice of 
it :' — no wonder ! 

At last the news came that a Dutch ship had lost all its 
men by the plague, and had been cast ashore empty near 
Hamburgh. Still Charles and his court were merry, and 
still Pepys, in a small way, had his enjoyments, Agoing to 
Bowe, and Old Ford, — and thence to Hackney ; there lights 
and play at shuffle-boards, eat cream and good cherries.' 

The Plague came, and it came in the dog-days; and 
nothing was now talked of but remedies, and preventives, 
and plague-water ; and the pestilence broke out in the abode 
of a physician. Dr. Burnet He instantly caused his house 
(in Fenchurch Street) to be shut up— which, Pepys observes, 
'was very handsome.' Whitehall and its precincts were 
soon in confusion : and waggons were seen waiting to take the 
people out of town. The infection was the worst, it seems, in 
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the West End. The Park was now locked up — ^and Pepys, 
as he walked along, observed a house that had once been a 
club for young men, in Pall Mall, shut up also. A solemn 
fast-day was held on the 12th of July. Pepys was consoled 
for the dismal scene by the present of a bottle of plague- 
water jfrom * my Lady Carteret ' — and, to do him justice, he 
l^efused to leave his duties at the Navy Office : ' You, sir,' he 
said to Sir William- Coventry, * took your turn of the sword, 
I must not, therefore, grudge to take mine of the pestilenca' 
Solemn and serious thoughts did not prevent Pepys from 
giviqig the following glowing description of court doings at 
this period* : — 

* Hearing that the King and Queen are rode abroade with 
the ladies of Honour to the Parke, and seeing a great crowd 
of gallants staying here to see them return, I also staid walk- 
ing up and down. By and by the King and Queene who 
looked in their dress (a white laced waistcoate and a crimson 
short pettycoat, and her hair dressed a la negligence) mighty 
pretty : and the King rode hand in hand with her. Here was 
also my Lady Castiemaine rode amongst the rest of the 
ladies ; but the King took, methought, no notice of her, nor, 
when she light, did any body press (as she seemed to expect 
and wait for it) to take her down, but was taken down by her 
own g^tleman. She looked mighty out of humour, and had 
a yellow plume to her hat (which all took notice of), and yet 
is very handsome, but very melancholy : nor did any body 
speake to her, or she so much as smile, or speake to any body. 
I followed them up into Whitehall, and into the Queene's 
presence, where all the ladies walked, talking and fiddling 
with their hats and feathers, and changing and trying one 
another's by another's head, and laughing. But it was the 
finest sight to me, considering their beauty and their dress, 
that ever I did see in my life. But above all, Mrs. Stewart, 

* Diary, vol. i. p. 238. 
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with her hat cocked, and a red plumes with her sweet eye, 
little Eoman nose, and excellent taille, is now the greatest; 
beauty I ever saw, I think, in my life ; and if ever woman 
can, do exceed my Lady Castlemaine, at least in this dress ; 
nor do I wonder the King changes, which I verily believe is 
the coldness of his behaviour to my Lady Castlemaine.' 

We may readily suppose that the Muses were plague- 
struck, and that they languished during the great national 
visitation. Light literature, satire, ballads, plays, vanished 
it is true : the funeral bell and the dead cart silenced all such 
productions. It was a sad thing, Pepys thought^ * to toll and 
ring so often, either for deaths or burials ; ' but it was a plea- 
sant thing, also, to hasten down to Hampton Court, ^ and to 
see the King and Queen, the Duke and Duchess of York 
set oflf to Salisbury; and pretty to see the pretty ladies dressed 
like men, in velvet coats, caps with ribbands, and laced 
bands, just like men's' — ^though it did not become stout Anne 
Hyde, Duchess though she was, to wear that masculine 
attira And although for the poet or dramatist the times 
were bad, for the light efforts of the diarist they were 
excellent. Pepys becomes lively at this period. Bfis con- 
trasts are inimitable : he ends the month of August with the 
* greatest joy of any he ever did in his life' — shaving spent 
that month in journeys and brave entertainments, ^ without 
any cost of money' — a great point with Pepys — only *the 
BUI,' meaning the Bill of Mortality, rises so high — nearly to 
four thousand in a week : * so God preserve us 1' 

A man could not count on his life two days, and the 
streets were full of ghastly spectacles of corpses taken to the 
open fields — in daylight, — night not being long enough for 
the terrible work ; and at night poor Pepys goes about with 
a lanthom, * in great fear of meeting of dead corpses, cai^ 
rying to be buried, but, blessed be God I met none, but did 
see now and then a linke in the distance, which is the marke 
of them.' He even does not dare to wear his coloured silk 
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suit, and new perriwig, because the Plague was in West- 
minster when they were bought : and he wonders what will 
be the feshion after the Plague is over, for no one will dare, 
he thinks, to buy any hair, from the fear that it has been cut 
off the heads of those who have died of the Plague. 

Some touches there are of natural feeling in this childless 
man, who, stout-hearted, did all he could to stay the pesti- 
lence ; and, — treating his Diary as one of the most valuable 
contributions to the * Literature of Society,' — we close this 
chapter with a touching anecdote told by Samuel Pepys — 
that most anti-pathetic man and matter-of-fact author : — 

* Among other stories,* one was very passionate, methought, 
of a complaint brought against a man in the town for taking 
a child from London from an infected house. Alderman 
Hooke told me it was the child of a very able citizen in 
Gracious Street, who had buried all the rest of his children 
of the plague, and himself and his wife now being shut up 
and in despair of escaping did desire only to save the life of 
this little child ; and so prevailed to have it received stark- 
naked in the hands of a fHend, who brought it (having put it 
into new clothes) to Greenwich: whereupon, hearing the 
story, we did agree it should be received, and kept in the 
town.' 

A sad time was it indeed : no boats on the river : the grass 
growing in the streets of Whitehall, — and the pestilence, in 
spite of the coming autumnal weather, increasmg. Only one 
physician and one apothecary were left in Westminster : — the 
fearless practitioners had fallen, victims to their zeal in trying 
to save others. Every one was talking of that man dead, and 
this man sick ; the searchers with their rods were walking the 
streets: nevertheless the year 1665 closed well to Pepys — ^his 
estate, he tells us, was more than doubled : * My whole family,' 
he adds, * hath been well all this while, and all my friends I 

* Diary, vol. i., p. 364. 
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know of: saving my Aunt Bell, who is dead, and some chil- 
dren of my cosen Sarah's of the Plague. But many of such 
as I know very well, dead : yet, to our great joy, the town 
fills apace, and shops begin to be open again. Pray God con- 
tinue the Plague's decrease ! for that keeps the court away 
from, the place of business, and so all goes to rack as to pub- 
lic matters ; they at this distance, not thinking of it.' 
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• CHAPTER Xm. 

To the Diarist who conscientiously fdlfils his task, the lovers 
of social literature are under extraordinary obligations : first, 
in matters of history ; next, in details of biography ; then, in 
the expression of public feeling. Also in the state of all that 
interests the intelligent mind : art, poetry, manners, — even 
dress. 

Evelyn had the advantage over Pepys of a more complete 
and enlarged education than the narrow, but shrewd Samuel. 
Hence Evelyn's mind embraced a larger scope :-r-his views 
were more elevated ; his tastes more genial With what dif- 
ferent eyes did these two men view the same events I They 
both stayed at their posts, nor was it until the mortality had 
amoimted to eleven thousand weekly, that Evelyn even re- 
moved his family to Wotton. He remained himseK, either 
at Sayes Court, or in London, attending to the infected ports, 
going at the risk of his life through the whole city, sur- 
rounded, whenever he alighted, with multitudes of poor pes- 
tiferous creatures b^ging alms: — ^yet still he quailed not 
He passed through streets where coffins lay exposed — ^whilst a 
deep silence universally reigned — yet his thoughts were for 
his ' sick flock.' * In truth I did but my duty !' — ^that is his 
exclamation when he relates how Charles the Second thanked 
him for staying when all fled : gave him his hand to kiss 
and said * several times he had been concerned for him.' 
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Then the Duke of York, — ^with all the grace native to the 
Stuarts, — embraced Evelyn with much kindness, and said, 
had he known the dangers Evelyn had run, he would not 
have suffered his Majesty to *have employed him in that 
station.' Throughout the whole narrative of this time a 
solemn, chastened tone pervades every sentence of Evelyn s 
Diary, He does not run off in the middle of the recital to 
talk of * Nell's looks,' or *Knipp's singing,' or *my wife's 
new hood.' If for an instant the mournful tale is varied, it 
is for the narrator to express his delight when he escapes 
into the green meadows by the Medway, or .tastes a brief re- 
pose from perilous care when he goes to old Nonsuch Palace, 
whither the office of the Exchequer had been removed during 
the Plague — where he delights in the statues and basso re- 
lievos — and the avenue of elm trees spared then by the rebels 
— (we fear it has not since been spared). * To Chatham, to 
view a place design'd for an Infirmarie,' is one of the entries 
in Evelyn's Diary, at this time. That was one of the many 
great works he suggested ; and of which, without him no one 
would have thought. Evelyn was one of that class whose 
lives of leisure, of means, of opportunity are so often wasted : 
he was a coimtry gentleman. From the first. moment when 
he reached maturity Jus time, however, was devoted to obtain- 
ing valuable information, and to improving others. His 
Diary — ^less graphic, less captivating, less explicit than that 
of Pepys — is a perfect granary of many and various kinds of 
knowledge. The historian will resort to it for its truth, — ^truth 
never hidden by even the strong party bias of the annalist 
The philosopher will find curious hints ; the antiquary precious 
records — each in his own peculiar line. The moralist traces 
through all, and in all, the lofty, enduring, practical faith of 
an enlightened souL We, as women, can also say more. In 
his contributions to social literature, Evelyn has done justice 
to the subject of dress. 
Before we turn to Evelyn's work on dress, * Tyrannus, or 
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the Mode/ let us, as some palliation of the vices and follies 
of our ancestors, show to what disadvantages in mental ac- 
quirements they were exposed in those times, in comparison 
with our own. Independent of the tumults and changes in 
public affairs; of the sicknesses, and other national visita- 
tions ; of the still greater inequalities of rank and fortune in 
those days— a middle class such as we now have being 
very limited ; let us point out the existing evil in those days, 
already referred to — a scarcity of books. The topic is an apt 
one in a discussion upon literature. 

Some interesting details are conveyed to us upon this point 
in a letter from Evelyn to Pepys, on the subject of libraries. 
Pej)ys proposed to adorn his choice and valuable library — for 
he was a great collector — with pictures of illustrious men ; 
and Kneller painted Evelyn's portrait for that purpose. 
Evelyn disclaimed his right to be so placed. Kneller, he 
said, ought to have * made him blush in his likeness ; he, a 
mere planter of colewort, what had he to do among the 
Boyles and the Newtons of the nation 7 

He then refers to the deficiency in England, in the houses 
of the gentry, and in the great towns, of good libraries. 
Paris, he declared, could show more than all the three king- 
doms of Britain put together ; those of Thuanus, Cordesius, 
Seguin, Albert, and Conde; besides the public library at 
St. Victoire, the Sorbonne, and that of the King, which had 
swallowed up the collections of Mazarin and Eichelieu, — all 
united in the present Bibliotheque Imperiale. He allows, 
indeed, that there were many valuable books in England. 
But they were, he says, chiefly shut up in * private cabinets;' 
except at the universities, where if we are ' to judge by the few 
productions of so many learned men as are there at leisure, 
they signifie very little to the learned world.' ' This greate and 
auguste Citie of London,' he proceeds, ' abounding in so many 
witts and letter'd persons, has scarce one library fumisht and 
indowed for the publiq. Sir John Cotton's, collected by his 
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noble uncle, is without dispute the most valuable in MSS., 
especially of British and Saxon antiquities ; but he refuses to 
impart to us the catalogue of this treasure, for feare, he tells 
me, of being disturbed. That of Westminster is not much con- 
siderable, still less that of Syon College. But there is hope 
his Majesty at St. James's may emerge, and be in some 
measure restored again, now that it comes under the inspec- 
tion of the learned Mens. Justell, who, you know, was owner 
of a very considerable one at Paris. There are in it a great 
many noble manuscripts yet remaining besides the Tecla^ and 
more would be, did some royal or generous hand cause those 
to be brought back to it, which still are lying in mercenary 
hands for want of two or three hundred pounds to pay for their 
binding, many of which being of the oriental tongues will 
soone else find Jews and chapmen that will purchase, and 
transport them, from whence we shall never retrieve them 
again. For thus has a cabinet of ten thousand medals, not 
inferior to most abroad, and far superior to any at home, which 
were collected by that hopeful cherisher of greate and noble 
things. Prince Henry, been imbezild and carried away during 
our late barbarous rebellion, by whom or whither none can 
or is like to discover.'* 

* Were not this,' he asks, * losse enough to break a lover's 
heart ?' There were, also, some treasures at Gresham College, 
and a few MSS. given to that institution at Eveljoi's request 
by the Duke of Norfolk. A mere part, he adds, of the collec- 
tion of Francis Junius ; and in the Middle Temple there was 
a fragment of the famous Selden's library ; but the greater 
part of his manuscripts were given to the Bodleian, at Oxford. 
Selden and Laud had been great benefactors to that library ; 
yet so poor was it in manuscripts, that Evelyn declares the 
curators or trustees were ashamed to print their catalogues. 

There was, however, a too general indifference to the for- 

* Evelyn's Works, vol. il p. 283. 
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mation of libraries; and when formed, they were libraries 
only fit for the learned, for the classical scholar, or the 
black-letter student. Lambeth, he designates as rich in MSS. 
Dr. Stillingfleet had a good library at Twickenham, and 
Archbishop Tenison was then forming the collection which 
has been so recently dispersed in London. Sir Edward 
Coke's choice library had descended to the Earl of Berkeley, 
from his uncle, Sir Eobert Cook ; and the Earl had an idea 
of building a place which should at once be a repository for 
his books, and a convenient spot where the clergy of Surrey 
should, as in a public library, have access to them. ' Why,' 
asks Evelyn, ' is not such provision made by a public law and 
contribution in every county of England?'* 

Why, indeed, and if not then, why not now ? How com- 
monly does a country clergyman take leave of everything like 
extended study, when he enters in his first curacy ; or, indeed, 
when he leaves college, a scholar by compulsion. Pauper in 
means, he sits down with a narrowing intellect, because he 
has no means to improve it : abandons the pursuits so care- 
fully and painfully begun ; but, begun only, in Alma Mater : 
and betakes himself to gossiping, and tea-drinking, and flirta- 
tion, as a necessity of fate ; becomes morose, from a conscious 
degeneracy, and rushes into some extreme to escape from 
that consciousness, and from a monotonous existence. One 
can scarcely be located in the poorest provincial town in 
France without finding there a public library, or a collegiate 
library ; but in England, except in very large and stirring 
towns, there was a positive destitution of good books until 
our circulating libraries came into full play, and a great 
national benefit they are. But even with these, there is a 
want — a want of permanent, abiding books, that, like old 
friends, do not move off to other quarters, but stay with us, 
and are as the town denizens. Many such were formed during 
the beginning of the present century — but they have fallen 
* Evelyn's Works, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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into neglect and disuse — and are mere skeletons of what 
they were. We write from personal knowledge. One hails, 
it is true, the beneficial formation of such institutions as the 
Free Library at Liverpool; but nevertheless, the intelli- 
gent middle, fireside-reading classes profit less than the 
mechanic from that institution. 

Evelyn lamented this deficiency in his own time ; not, he 
says, that he wishes 'every gentleman's library should be 
made common,' but that he desired to see a freer circulation 
of books in London, the greatest ' city of the universe.' He 
even proposes that a ' stately portico were so contrived at the 
West End of St Paul's, as might support a Palatine, capable 
of such a designe ; and that every company and corporation of 
the citie, every apprentice at his freedom, (assisted at first by 
a general collection throughout the nation, a copy of every 
book printed within the citty and universities,) did cast in 
their superboles for a present stocke, and a future ample funde. 
But this we are to expect when kings are philosophers, or 
philosophers kings, which I think may happen not in this, 
but in Platoe's revolution. All that I shall add concerning 
gentlemen being furnished with competent libraries, and for 
most part residing m towne, is, how obliging a thing it were, 
and of infinite eflect, to the promoting a noble and useful 
conversation of learned gentlemen, if as there is a society for 
the improvement of natural knowledge, and which was fit 
should be first, since things were before words, so there were 
an academic for that of art, and improvement of speaking and 
writing well.' 

It may be said that Evelyn in these strictures on the 
scarcity of libraries, had little or no regard to the light 
literature which it is here attempted to analyze. He was, 
nevertheless, one who encouraged that, and every source of 
innocent amusement and information. 

Two of his works, besides his * Diary and Letters/ may be 
comprised imder the head of * Literature of Society.' 
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* Tyrannus, or the Mode, in a discourse of Sumptuary Laws/ 
was not for a long time allowed to be the work of Evelyn, 
until James Bindley, the famous collector, bought a copy of 
the second edition at an auction at Essex House. This copy 
was corrected throughout by Evelyn, with his own hand. 

This brochure^ a * gentle satire,' as Evelyn in his dedication 
to the reader calls it, bears, we think, internal evidence of its 
being his production. There is so much of his disposition in 
it ; for instance, we recognize the joyous, the bem'gn Evelyn 
in the following sentence. 

' For my part I profess that I delight in a cheerful gaiety, 
affect and cultivate variety; the imiverse itself were not 
beautiful to me without it ; but, as that is in constant and 
uniforme succession in the natural where men do not disturb 
it, so would I also have it in the artificial' 

Evelyn gives to dress an importance as one of the signs of 
the times. Malverri, he says, remarks, that garments are in 
animals infallible signs of their natures; *in men of their 
imderstandings,' and though he would not judge * of the monk 
by his Kood, or celebrate the humours of Julian's Court, 
where the Philosophic Mantle made all his officers appear 
like so many conjurors,' still he thinks it worth observing 
that when the Eomans left off the ancient and noble garment 
of the toga, they gave up their power also; and that the 
vicissitudes of their habits was little better than a presage of 
their fortune. With the distinction of dress, their courage 
declined. 

When the Venetian senate, Evelyn argues, begin to 

* leave off their vests,' the state if self would not exist without 
some material alteration. 

The nation that can prescribe new modes of dress will 
quickly insinuate itself into those places where the mode is 
taken up, and gain ascendancy. ^The Swiss,' he remarks, 

* would not in his time have been a nation, had they not kept 
to their prodigious breeches.' And one cannot but remember. 
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in repeating these observations of Evelyn's, how in visiting 
the armoury in the Tower of London, one is struck by the 
gradual change in the warlike habiliments of our ancestors, 
after the time of James the First How slight the armour 
becomes, when the Rebellion was over ; how it begins to be 
softened by neckties and collars, by slashed sleeves and 
bombasted hose ; until in the days of James the Second, it 
dwindles down to nothing but a cuirass, with all the other 
parts of the dress modernized. 

French fashions tyrannized over the English world ; with- 
out them, says Evelyn, * heaven and earth could not subsist, 
and all the world were ready to play the pantomime with 
that Protean nation.' * Methinks,' he adds, ^ a French tailor, 
with his ell in his hand, looks like the enchantress Circe over 
the companions of Ulysses, and changes them into as many 
formes.' Sometimes, the obedient world were made to be so 
very loose in their clothes that they looked like malefactors, 
sewn up in sacks, as they formerly were. Anon * the gallant 
of the court of Charles the Second went so pinched in at the 
waist, as if he were prepared for the question of the fiery 
Plate, in Turkey ; then so loose in the middle, ' as if he would 
turn insect and drop in two. All men now wear coats, and 
no beards ; oh, prodigious folly !' cries Evelyn. 

' It was a fine silken thing,' he adds, ' which I espied walk- 
ing th' other day in Westminster Hall, that had as much 
ribbon about him as would have plimdered six shops, and set 
up twenty country pedlars ; all his body was dressed like a 
May-pole, or a Tom o' Bedlam's cap. A fregat newly rigged 
left not half such a clatter in a storme, as this puppet's 
streamers did when the wind was in his shrouds ; the motion 
was wonderful to behold, and the well-chosen colours were 
red, orange, and blew, of well-gumm'd satin, which argued a 
happy fancy. Whether he did weare this garment, or, as a 
porter, only heare it, was not easily to be resolved.' 

Evelyn seems to have professed a decided hostility to coats, 
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* clothes,' he said, * he could hardly call them.' His own pic- 
ture represents him in what was then called a night-gown — 
now a dressing-gown — with a loose piece of flowing cambric 
carelessly round his neck ; his hair au naturel, no peruque. 
Yet he was far, he declares, *from decrying ornaments,' or 

* significant changes.' He was an advocate for what was 

* graceful and put on with reason.' * But,' he adds, * there is a 
mediocrity in all things, and though garments be superficials, 
and extrinsical to us, they are yet of such notable presage 
that, if (as Solomon) a wise man may be known by his gate, 
a fantastick may no less be by his garb and apparel.' 

He was an advocate for a fixed costume: and wished that 
his Majesty would make a standard of it at court. * Laws,' he 
argued, 'are in credit as they are ancient, and the very 
alteration of elements, weather, and diet are full of peril.' So, 
he contended that there was wisdom^ in Plato's notion, that 
only comedians and persons of their stamp should be allowed 
to vary their dresses, since it were * a kind of hypocrisy to be 
every day in a new dress.' 

Much did he allow to youth, something to * age and hu- 
mour.' Yet why follow the French? — *what have we to do 
with these foreign butterflies ? Let the change be our own, 
and not borrowed of others ; for why should I dance after a 
monsieur's flageolet, to have a set of English viols for my 
concert ?' * ' We need no French inventions, or for the stage, 
or for the back ; we have better materials for clothes ; they, 
better taylors. Strange, that men should come to value them- 
selves from a sort of wretches, of which nine go but to the 
making of one man. I hope to see the day when all this shall 
be reform'd, and when all the world shall receive their stan- 
dard from our most illustrious prince and from his grandees, 
and make prognostics even from their little accidents, and all 
that is extrinsical to them, and that there is a glorious, a 

* Evelyn's Works, vol. i. p. 327. 
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steady, and a wise direction within, and tliat it shall be ad 
presumptions for any foreign nation to impose upon onr court) 
as it is indeed ridiculous it should, and its greatest diminu- 
tion,* 

Then he complains (even in his time) of the absence of 
(Ustinctions between servants and their masters; and this 
complaint proves that the badge on the arm, borne anciently 
by servants, had been left off in his day — probably during 
the Commonwealth. ' How many times have I saluted the 
fme man for the master, and stood with my hat off to the 
gay feather, when I found the bird all this time to be but a 
daw/ *The ass,' he observes, * wore the lion's skin, but never 
hid his ears.' But in these times there was very little diffe- 
rence between a ' trumpeter and a generaL' 

He was strenuous indeed for all degrees of men to be 
known by their cognizance. * How would this,' he exclaims, 
• conduce to frugality ! For the promiscuous bravery had, in 
a very short time, employed two millions of treasure, lost in 
gold and silver lace — ^an article sure to be worn out, never 
used again, but certain to create a general penury. 

' Let us suppose,' he continues, ' the finest cloth of wooll, 
and which may be made thin, light, and glossy for summer ; 
thick, close, and more substantial for the winter, and inferior 
to no wearing under heaven, were more in use and esteem ; 
or that there were a general prohibition that persons beneath 
such a degree should wear silk, or foreign stufl&.' That, he 
thought, would bring down these ' exotic impertinences,' na- 
tive productions would be encouraged, and the vanity of a 
few impertinent triflers, whose * brains were as transparent as 
their clothes,' no longer fed. 

Those who are given to change of fashions, he condemns 
as * lunatics.' ' Change,' he observes, ^ though allowable in the 
weaker, becomes not the virilus sex. 'Twas not ill-observed of 
Sir Philip Sydney that ladies, though they were naturally 
afraid of a sword, were yet soonest in love with the men of 
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iron, whose shape is the most unalterable of all the metals, 
and the noblest emblem of constancy.' 

* Behold one of our silken and aery gallants, making his 
addresses to his mistress, and you would sometimes think 
yourself in the country of the Amazons, for it is not easy to 
say which is the more woman of the two coated Sardanapa- 
lus's.' To remedy this, he descends to particulars which are 
curious, not only as illustrating the customs of that day, but 
as containing strictures which old people in our own time 
are greatly disposed to make. 

Evelyn commended the riding coat, which was then the 
mode, and the hose, or howse, adopted by Charles the Second ; 
something not so exorbitant as the pantaloon ; and if he wanted 
the hose enlarged for the summer, or more open at the knees : 
'it should be done with mediocrity, and not so set in plaits 
ajs if I were supported with a pair of Ionic pillars, as the 
gatherings of my granname's loose gown.' Neither would he 
have his doublet or his skirt as short as if he were one of Sir 
John Mandeville's Dobys, and had eyes and mouths in their 
breasts and shoulders ; nor would he conceal the shape of a well- 
proportioned leg under a hoop and canopy, because some bow- 
legged monsieur would disguise his deformity to the disgrace 
of nature. ' Are our knees like Esop's pots, afraid of jostling, 
because made of the same frail metal?' He professed his pre- 
ference for good wide sleeves, and liked the noble buskin for 
the legs, and the * houcle better than the formal rose,' hasped, 
not as was then fashionable, with a long cross-hilted knot, 
but with a glittering stone. 

With regard to hats, Hannibal, Caesar, and the wisest of 
the ancients went, he remarks, bare-headed ; but if one must 
wear a hat, let it be the Montero, as being most manly, use- 
ful, and steady — of that shape, in fact, adopted by Charles 
the First. The hat (we suppose Evelyn means the steeple- 
crowned hat of James the First) was the object of his utter 
contempt. 
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' I have heard,' he says, * that when the Turk would exe- 
crate one that digpteaaes him, he wishes him as unstable as 
a Christian hat ; and, in effect, 'tis obseired that no man 
can plant it on another man's head, bnt the owner does im- 
mediately alter it, nor is it erer certain.' 

Then he complains of the Tolnminons bands, and of the 
piece of wainscot that maintained them about the necks of 
the wearer& * To coyer all with two words : I like the stately 
and easy vest within doors, and the cloak without. Mode is 
a tyrant, and we may cast off his government without im- 
peachment to our loyalty.' With regard to imitation of those 
aboTC us, he remarks that those Alexander's courtiers held 
their heads awry, because he most inclined to one side ; and 
though the followers of his father Philip wore fillets around 
their foreheads, because his head was hurt and bandaged. 
Englishmen in these days had no need so to disfigure them- 
selves. * We have a prince,' he concludes, ' whose shape ' (he 
says nothing about the ugly visage of Charles the Second) 
*is elegant and perfect to admiration, so as I know not 
whether there was ever on the throne one who had less need 
of art to render him more graceful, and whose mien makes 
all things certainly to become him.' 

To this lively essay a note is added : — 

^This was published two years /before the vest, cravett, 
garters, and boucles came to be the fashion, and, therefore, 
might haply give occasion to the change that ensued in those 
very particulars.' 

' Tyrannus, or the Mode,' was not the only work in which 
the energetic and well-stored mind of Evelyn expended itself 
on small subjects. In 1690, a quarto volume was printed, 
containing the following works : * Mundus Muliebris, or the 
Lady'% Dressing-Iloom unlocked, and her Toilette spread. In 
Burlesque. Together with the Fop-Dictionary, compiled for 
the use of the fair sex.' 

The grave author of Evelyn's life in the Biographia, ad- 
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mits, with reluctance, these unworthy bagatelles into the list 
of Evelyn's voluminous works. But his own testimony decides 
the matter. The * Mundus Mtdiebris^' a poem which Evelyn, 
in all his avocations, found time to write, was a labour — if 
labour it was — which his beloved daughter Mary, who died 
at an early age, shared with him. * She could,' her father wrote 
of her, * compose happily, and put in pretty symbols, as in 
the Mundu9 Muliebris, wherein is an enumeration of the modes 
and ornaments belonging to the sex.' 

Evelyn's works, with the exception of these two and his 
Diary, were all for special purposes. What an extraordinary 
amount of knowledge he collected ! what a proof his works are 
that the busiest life possible does not preclude mental occupa- 
tion, where there is a determined taste and will ! It is a task, 
which we shall not attempt, even to run over the titles of his 
numerous works ; his first, be it remarked, was on ' Liberty 
and Servitude ;' his last, according to Wood, on the ' Dig- 
nity of Man.' Between these two essays came his books on 
gardening : not only his ^ Sylva and Pomona,' but his * French 
Gardener,' his 'Fumifugium, on the inconveniences of the 
air, and the smoke of London dissipated ' (would he were here, 
to do it !) his * Gardener's Almanack,' dedicated to Cowley, 
who, in return, dedicated to Evelyn his * Garden ;' his ^ His- 
tory of the three late famous Impostors,' the last of whom, 
Sabbatai Levi, was the supposed Messiah of the Jews, in 
1666; his translation from Freart's *Idea of the Perfection 
of Painting ;' his ^ History of Navigation and Commerce ;' his 

* Terra,' a work relating to the cultivation of plants ; his 

* Numismata ' a discourse of medals, containing also a digres- 
sion on physiognomy. * Acetaria,' or a * Discourse of Sallets,' 
dedicated to Lord Somers, was his last published work ; that 
on the ^ Dignity of Man ' being only in MS. 

The dedication of Evelyn's work on Sallets, or, as we should 
now call them, salads, is said by Dr. Campbell, the writer of his 
life, to be equal, or nearly so, in eloquence and spirit, to some 
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of Dryden's dedications. His object in this address to Somers 
was to obtain a public establishment of the Royal Society, of 
which Somers was then president. 

The opening of the dedication is written with Evelyn's 
wonted humour : — 

' The favour,' he writes, ^ I humbly beg, is your Lordship's 
pardon for this presumption. The subject is mean, and re- 
quires it, and my reputation in danger should your lordship 
hence suspect, that one could never write so much of dressing 
sallets, who minded anything serious, besides the gratifying a 
sensual appetite with a voluptuary apician art. Truly, my Lord, 
I am so far from designing to promote those mppUcice luxuricsy 
as Seneca calls .them, by what I have here . written, that 
were it in my power, I would recall the world, if not altogether 
to their pristine diet, yet to a much more wholesome and 
temperate than is now in fashion ; and what if they find me, 
like to some who are eager after hunting and other field- 
sports, which are laborious exercises ; and fishing, which is 
indeed a lazy one, who after all their pains and fatigue, never 
eat what they take and catch in either ? For some such I 
have known ; and though I cannot affirm so of myself, when 
a well dressed and excellent sallet is before me, I am yet a 
very moderate eater of them'.'* 

The plan, he adds, that he annexed to this ^ Discourse on 
Sallets,' would * acquit him of having bent all his contempla- 
tion on sallets only ;' those considerations he only offered as 
a product of horticulture, which, as an * inferior member ' of 
the Eoyal Society, he had cultivated. Amid all this variety of 
subjects, one little book recalls the father, who was at once so 
blessed and so bereaved ; to whom children of so much promise 
were given, — and from whom they were taken away so pre- 
maturely. The work might be reprinted for our own time — ^for 
Evelyn's works are not obsolete ; they have the spirit of our age. 

* Biog. Britt art. Evelyn, 1866, note P. 
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* The Golden Book of St. Chrysostom, concerning the Educa- 
tion of Children,'* might even now be worthy of attention. 
Evelyn was eminently practical. The Eoyal Society, which 
his efforts chiefly supported, — and it is sometimes more diflB- 
cult to maintain an institution after once formed, than to 
form one, — has raised our country in the scale of nations ; 
his plan for constructing a philosophical, half-conventual 
retreat for the learned, where each man should live separate 
as the Carthusians do, and each cultivate his own garden, 
and pursue his own studies, may be deemed more speculative. 
It might have succeeded in his day ; it would not do so in 
ours. 

Whilst thus advocating retirement, Evelyn acknowledged 
the advantages of an active life. * He knew,' Horace Wal- 
pole remarks, * that retirement in his own hands was industry 
and benefit to mankind ; but in those of others, laziness and 
inutility.' 

Cowley has drawn a beautiful picture of Evelyn's domestic 
happiness : a happiness not the mere selfish possession of every- 
thing around him to make life enjoyable, but consisting in the 
generous communication of advantages to others. Evelyn's 
books, his collection, his knowledge, his heart, were alike 
open to all who were worthy to enjoy them. 'I know 
nobody,' Cowley wrote to him, ^ that possesses more private 
happiness than you do in your garden ; and yet no man who 
makes his happiness more publick, by a free communication 
of the art and knowledge of it to others. All that I myself am 
able yet to do, is only to recommend to mankind the search 
' of that felicity, which you instruct them how to find and to 
enjoy.' For himself, Cowley says, in another jjkrt of his 
letter, alluding to his wish for a rural retreat, ^ I stick still in 
the inn of a hired house and garden, among weeds and 
rubbish, and without that pleasantest work of human industry, 
which we call, not very properly, but yet we call our own.' 

* 12mo. London, 1659. 
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* Happy art thou whom God does bless 
With the full choice of thine own happiness : 
And happier yet, because thou'rt blest 
With prudence how to choose the best. 
In books and gardens thou hast placed aright, 
(Things which thou well dost understand 
And both doth make with thy laborious hand) 
Thy noble, innocent delight. 

And in thy virtuous wife where thou again dost meet. 
Both pleasures more refin'd and sweet, 
The fairest garden in her looks. 
And in her mind the wisest books. 
Oh I who would change these soft yet solid joys. 
For empty shows and senseless noise. 
And all which rank ambition breeds. 
Which seem such beauteous flowers, and are such poisonous weeds ?'* 

Associated as the name of Evelyn is with all that is kindly, 
fresh in heart and mind, cheerful, refined, we can only claim 
the humblest of his eiOforts published during his life for the 
* Literature of Society.' 

But his whole Diary is composed of that material. It is a 
book for a rainy day ; it is a book for a fireside ; a book for 
our summer seat in an arbour ; a book one loves to think 
about. When we have closed it, we claim the author as 
our friend. He has been sitting with us, and telling us 
all that happened to him after Charles came — when Charles 
passed away, and James took the reins that were half 
decayed ere he held them. How Monmouth died; how 
Dryden and his * two sons, and Nell went to mass ;' how he 
found Grindley Gibbons in a small house in Deptford, work- 
ing on that famous piece from Tintoret representing the 
stoning of St. Stephen ;• how he, having sought him out, 
named him to the King, calling this favourite of nature, as 
indeed he was, an * incomparable young man ;' adding — what 
he tells us minutely — ^how he met with the patient, plodding 
youth in a field near Sayes' Court, and followed him to a 
poor solitary thatched house, and found him locked in for 
quiet. And Evelyn simply says, after begging his Majesty 

* Cowley. 
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to allow him to bring Gibbons and his works to Whitehall, 
— * the king said he would himself go see him. This is the 
first notice he had of Mr. Gibbons.* 

Then the variety of Evelyn's Diary, how enjoyable it is ! 
One moment he goes to hear Bishop Burnet preach, ' with 
such a flow of eloquence and matter !' The next night, to 
see ' Calisto, or the Chaste Nymph ' (by Crowne), performed 
at court, and by such an exclusive band of performers ! The 
two ladies ' Mary ' and ' Anne,' — ^Mary, the sensible, hard- 
headed Queen Mary of after days ; Anne, the heavy, prosy, 
well-intentioned, good housewife of a queen in her own 
right ; Lady Henrietta Wentworth, afterwards the Duke of 
Monmouth's mistress — ^the Duke himself among the dancers ; 
then Sarah Jennings, eventually Duchess of Marlborough, in 
all her bloom ; and last, not least. Mistress Blagg, one of the 
Queen's maids-of-honour, who, covered with jewels borrowed 
from Lady Suffolk to the amount of £20,000, loses one worth 
£80, but the Duke of York pays for it. 

Amid all these various resorts we find him — and we record 
it with shame and sorrow — ^we find him one day following 
his Majesty into the Duchess of Portsmouth's dressing-room, 
at her levee, *the King and all the gallants of the court 
present ; her maid combing out her hair.' But that which 
most engaged Evelyn's curiosity * was the rich and splendid 
furniture of this woman's apartment, twice or thrice pulled 
down and rebuilt to satisfy her prodigal and expensive plea- 
sures, whilst her Majesty's does not exceed some gentlemei^'s 
ladies in furniture and accommodation.' Here he wondered at 
the new fabrique of French tapestry (the Gobelines), for 
design, tenderness of work, and incomparable imitation of the 
best paintings, beyond anything he ever beheld. Some 
pieces had Versailles, St. Germains, and other French palaces, 
with hunting-pieces, figures, landscapes, ^ exotick fowls, and 
all to the life rarely done.' Then as to Japan cabinets, 
screens, * pendulo clocks, vases of chaste and wrought plate. 
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and fdmiture of massive silver/ they were cbuntless ; some of 
her Majesty's best paintings interspersed through the whole. 

* What contentment/ he exclaims, * can there be in the 
riches and splendour of this world, purchased with vice and 
dishonour ?' 

He goes, nevertheless, — ^but he goes sorrowing, — ^to the 
marriage of the Countess of Sunderland's daughter, a beautiful 
child of twelve, to the King's natural son, the handsomest of 
that descent. He confesses he could give the mother but 
little joy, on ^ the sweetest, the hopefullest, the most beautiftJ. 
child, and most virtuous too, being thus sacrificed to a boy 
who had been rudely bred,' — the son, too, of the infamous 
Lady Castlemaine, now Duchess of Cleveland. He attends, 
nevertheless, at the altar to see the sacrifice completed, — for 
one marriage had taken place when the poor child was only 
five, the Archbishop of Canterbury officiating. Evelyn looked 
on mournfully ; the little Duchess, he anticipated, would in 
a few years be a paragon of beauty and excellence ; never- 
theless, he stayed supper — ^his Majesty sitting between the 
young Duchess, his son's bride, and the Duchess of Cleve- 
land ; and Evelyn consoled to hear that the Duke of Grafton 
was forthwith to be sent to sea. What a scene ! yet Evelyn's 
conscience stood it all, though he had now nearly reached 
his sixtieth year, and though he shortly spent one week in 
* examining his life, begging pardon for his faults, assistance 
and blessing for the future, that he might be in sort prepared 
for the time that now drew near, and not have the great 
work to begin when one can work no longer.' 

Admirable conclusion ! — ^yet, one would suppose, visits to 
Whitehall the worst preparation for such a self-examination 
that could be devised. 

Another great author next comes under our review ; and 
the name of Dryden is associated in much that Evelyn wit- 
nessed and effected. It was a source of satisfaction in the 
mind of Sir Walter Scott, that John Dryden was bom too 
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late in the seventeenth century to carry out the notion of 
' rivalling the metaphysical Pindarics of Donne and Cowley/ 
Agreeing fully in that opinion, we are disposed, on many 
accounts, to regret that whilst this great poet escaped the 
sands and shoals of metaphysics, his muse suffered from the 
contamination of the Eestoration, and from its miry sloughs. 

Dryden, like Shakespeare, was a native of the Midland 
Counties ; and, happy are we to add, that his illustrious name 
abides in the old haunts of the poet, and in the home of his 
ancestors. Canons Ashby, which came into the family by a 
marriage with Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John Cope, still 
has a Dryden as its proprietor, 

Dryden, Sir Walter Scott informs us, is a name not unfre- 
quently met with in the North of England, and in the 
neighbouring counties of Scotland. John Dryden, the great- 
grandfather of * glorious John,' was, notwithstanding his 
union with the heiress of Canons Ashby, a schoolmaster, and 
gloried in the profession. He seems, by an expression in his 
will, to have held Calvinistic principles. He bequeaths his 
* soul to his Creator ;' * the Holy Ghost assuring my spirit 
that I am the elect of God.' 

Erasmus, his eldest son, was created a loiight-baronet* in 
the reign of James the First, and was succeeded, both in his 
estate and honours, by his eldest son, John Dryden ; his 
second, William Dryden, settled at Famdon, Northampton- 
shire ; the third was Erasmus Dryden, of Tichmarsh, in the 
same county, and was the father of the poet. Erasmus 
Dryden, or, as he then signed himself, 'Driden,' married 
Mary Pickering, the daughter of the Rev. Henry Pickering, 
of Aldwinkle All Saints, minister of that parish. 

If the paternal great-grandfather of the poet, the first 
owner of Canons Ashby, were eccentric, his maternal grand- 
father came of a still stranger family. Sir Gilbert Pickering 

• ♦ CoUins* Baronetage, vol. iii. 
VOL. I. X 
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the £Eitlier of Henry Pickering, was a violent Puritan ; never- 
theless a fiivourite with King James, with whom he often 
rode ont hunting. The estate of Canons Ashby was seated 
in the immediate vicinity of those places, where the Gunpowder 
Plot was framed; and Sir Gilbert was one of the persons 
marked out for a victim, as a supposed participator in what 
was perilous both to his honour and his life. He escaped it, 
however, and the whole plot was eventually betrayed by Guy 
Fawkes. 

Little is known of Erasmus Dryden, the poet's father, 
except that he acted as a justice of the peace, and had 
fourteen children, ten of whom were daughters. John was 
the eldest of this tribe. He was bom at the parsonage-house 
of Aldwinkle All Saints, on the 9th of August^ 1631. 

Of course, when he, in after life, attacked others, Dryden 
was himself attacked. It is a favourite plan with the mali- 
cious to state what are always emphatically called * facts ' of 
a man's parents ; it is so easy to scandalize a generation gone 
by and nearly forgotten. Not contented with styling Dryden's 
progenitors * Puritans,' there were persons who maintained 
that they were Anabaptists. 

• A bristled Baptist bred, and then thy strain. 
Immaculate was &ee from sinfhl shame.* 

Thus writes one foe, the author of ' The Laureat,' whilst 
the Duke of Buckingham attempted to sneer down ' Glorious 
John.' 

* And though no wit can royal blood infuse. 
No more than melt a mother to a muse ; 
Yet much a certain poet undertook. 
That men and manners deals in without book ; 
And might not more to gospel truth belong, 
Than he {if christened) does'by name of John.'* 

Like many other great men, Dryden received the first 
♦ * Poetical Reflections,' vol. ix. p. 272. 
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elements of learning near his home, and under home in- 
fluences — often the best encouragement to application. ' We 
boast ' — such are the words inscribed on a monimient at Tich- 
marsh, erected to his memory by Elizabeth Creed — ^ that he 
was bred and had his first learning here.' 

He was removed to Westminster School, and placed under 
Dr. Busby, an unflinching disciplinarian, although then a 
young man of thirty-four. This successful classical instructor 
was the head-master of Westminster for fifty-five years, 
beginning in 1640 ; he died still holding the oflBce in 1695. 
Dryden honoured him, and, in fact, had cause to be grateful 
to Busby for the development of those powers to ^s^hich he 
owed all his eminence. 

A good education is a patrimony to a poor man's son ; but 
Dryden's father confined the advantage of college to his 
eldest son alone. Erasmus, the second, was in trade, but 
succeeded eventually to the estate of Canons Ashby, and to 
the baronetage. Henry, the next son, went to Jamaica 
James, the fourth son, was a tobacconist One of Dryden's 
sisters married a bookseller in Little Britain, anotber a 
tobacconist in Newgate Street Probably the tobaccom'st 
line was more respectable in those days of monopoly than of 
these, and a larger capital was required. 

Of Dryden's classical proficiency, early as it was displayed, 
much has been said by scholars. He was admitted to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he seems to have been ' gated and 
walled,' to use the slang expression, either for contumacy to 
the Vice-ChanceUor, or for some satirical efifusion. In the 
Conclusion Book, preserved in the archives of Trinity College, 
the diligent Malone found this minute : 

' July 19th, 1652. Agreed then that Dryden be put out 
of commons for a fortnight at least, and that he goe not out of 
the colledg, during the time aforesaid, excepting to sermons, 
without express leave from the master, or vice-master ; and 
that at the end of the fortnight, he read a confession of his 
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crime in the hall, at dinner time, at the three fellowe's 
table; 

This temporary disgrace is thus referred to by Shadwell : 

• At Cambridge first your scurrilous vein began, 
Where saucily you traduced a nobleman, 
Who for the crime rebuked you on the head. 
And you had been expelled, had you not fled/ 

Dryden, nevertheless, took his degree as Bachelor of Arts 
in January 1653-4 ; but although he spent altogether seven 
years of his life at Cambridge, he never liked that university 
so well as Oxford. 

* Oxford to him a dearer name shall be, 
Than his own mother university. 
Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage ; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age !' 

It is very unusual for a man 'thus to slight his own Alma 
Mater ; but there are many who will subscribe to the truth 
of Dryden's comparison, at least, so far as situation and 
beauty of architecture are concerned ; and if we remember 
what Cambridge was even thirty years ago, we can easily 
imagine what a miserable town must then have been standing 
on that Boeotian flat. Certainly it must have been difficult 
to have found two more uninteresting situations for xmiver- 
sities than thos^ on which both Oxford and Cambridge are 
seated. 

Jolm Dryden, however, must have been well accustomed 
to flat lands in his native county of Northampton. The 
poet's vivid imagination was certainly not fostered by local 
beauties in this central part of England. The rectory of 
Aldwinkle gave Jiim, however, a home, until he entered upon 
the world on his own account; and whilst Aldwinkle All 
Saints is for ever glorified by being his birthplace. Aid-, 
winkle St. Peter's, the adjacent parish, boasts of being the 
native place of Thomas Fuller, the quaint author of the 
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* Church History/ of the ♦ Worthies of England/ and of oth^r 
works. 

The proximity of Canons Ashby — to which his brother 
Erasmus, as we have seen, eventually succeeded — gave the 
Dryden family a position in their own county. When, in the 
early part of this century, ' The 'Beauties of England and 
Wales ' were written, Canons Ashby was merely a moderate- 
sized mansion, built .when strength and solidity were more 
considered than symmetry or regularity. It was chiefly re- 
markable for a room, which was entirely floored and wain- 
scoted with the timber of one oak which grew on the 
manor. And with that slight notice Mr. Britton, or Mr. 
Evans, we know not which may be the culprit, dismisses 
the subject of a spot where Dryden passed many of his 
youthful days, and where his collateral descendants still 
reside. 

Ashby Canons, or Canons Ashby, (at your pleasure,) was 
once the seat of a Priory of Black Canons ; Stephen de Leye, 
its founder, during the reign of Henry the Second, confirmed 
the grant of these lands to that pious fraternity by offering a 
sword on the altar in the presence of all the parishioners of 
Greens Morton. When dissolved, the monastery was given, 
with all its lands, to Sir Francis Brian, one of Henry the 
Eighth's early companions and attendants; from him they 
passed to Sir John Cope, whose daughter, as we have seen, 
married a Dryden (the gentleman who was so much satisfied 
with the state of his own soul). There is still a small 
church, the remnant of the monastery, and in it several 
monuments of the Dryden family. 

After quitting the imiversity, Dryden entered into the 
family of his relative. Sir Gilbert Pickering, commonly called 

* Fiery Pickering.' He was one of the Committee of Seques- 
tration, and, as such, was peculiarly odious on account of his 
venal, as well as virulent character. First a Presbyterian, 
then an Indepehdent, then a Browm'st, then an Anabaptist^ 
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his religion seems to have chiefly consisted in regarding all 
who opposed his views 

* As Gpiritoal ont-laws, whom the pow*r . 
Of miracle can ne'er restore/ 

Sir Gilbert was as implacable as he was furious ; and was 
the instrument of getting many of the learned clergy out of 
their livings. * He got,' says an old writer, ' a good manor 
for his booty of the E. of E., and a considerable purse of 
gold by a plunder at Lynn in Norfolk.* 

Mr. Malone quotes the following character of him from a 
rare pamphlet, entitled, *A Second Narrative of the late 
Parliament,' 1658. 

*Sir Gilbert Pickering, knight of the old stamp, and of 
considerable revenue in Northamptonshire; one of the 
Long Parliament, and a great stickler in the change of the 
government from kingly to that of a commonwealth, — 
helped to make those laws of treason against kingship; 
has also changed with all changes that have been since. 
He was one of the Little Parliament, and helped to break 
it, as also of aU the Parliaments since ; is one of the Pro- 
tector's Council (his salary £1000 per annum, besides other 
places); and as if he had been pinned to this slieve, had 
never to seek; is become High Steward of Westminster, 
and being so finical spruce and like an old courtier, is made 
Lord Chamberlain of the Protector's Household or Court ; 
BO that he may well be counted fit and worthy to be taken 
out of the House to have a negative voice in the other 
House though he helped to destroy it in the king and 
lords.' 

Under Sir Gilbert's patronage Dryden acted, it is supposed, 
as an amanuensis, or secretary. ShadweU, who succeeded 
Dryden as Laureate and Historiographer, put his office, of 
course, in the most degrading light 
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• The next step of advancement you began 
Was being clerk to Noll's Lord Chamberlain, 
A Sequestrator and Committee-man/ 

The Medal of John Bayea* 

As a pendant to this fierce Nonconformist, there was Dryden*s 
uncle, Sir John, *a Puritan,' as Walker, in his * Sufferings 
of the Clergy,' terms him, *by tenure,' *his house. Canons 
Ashby, behig an ancient college, where he possessed the 
church, and abused most part of it to profane uses. The 
chancel he turned into a bam; the body of it to a corn- 
chamber and store-house, reserving one side aisle of it for the 
public service of prayer/ The knight-baronet was never 
noted for talent, and the chief force of his weak and violent 
character was elicited when any circumstance called forth his 
favourite topic— the abuse of the clergy (a vulgarity at any 
time). 

Sir Walter Scott wonders how a youth * entering life under 
the protection of such relations ' could have become not only 
the dramatist, the satirist, and the poet laureate, but also the 
stanch * advocate of the Stuarts, the convert and confessors 
of the Eoman Catholic faith.' 

Kather should we say that the rabid hatred tinned against 
piety and learning, produced in the thoughtful and generous 
mind of the young poet that counteraction which bitterness 
and injustice are sure to stir up within a good heart, acting 
on an unprejudiced mind. 

Influenced, however, either by interest or by a natural 
partiality for the memory of a man of powerfiil talents, and 
great heroism in the field, Dryden's first poem was written 
on the death of Cromwell. The Puritans, who decried all 
poetry, except that of their own lyrists, Hopkins, Withers, 
and Wisdom, may have been expected to enjoy this tribute to 
their hero. But it was far too truthfdl, in regard to the Pro- 
tector, too generous to the fallen Stuarts, to meet with popu- 

* Scott's * Life of Diyden,' p. 36, note. 
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larity from partisans. Drydeu's gave to Cromwellliis due, and 
even according to the devoted Jacobite, Sir Walter Scott, not 
m<5re than his due : but he did not attempt to gratify the 
ascendant party by ridiculing the exiled Charles the Second 
or his followers : neither at the Eestoration, when he wrote 
a poem on that event also, did Dryden recant his former 
• praise of Cromwell. 

Notwithstanding the subsequent tenour of the poet's life 
and opinions, his supposed puritanic predilections were often 
thrown up in his face. He deigned no reply. In the * Pro^ 
testant Poets,' a satire of the day, these lines appear — ^Dryden 
being the * Bayes ' of the poet ;— 

* Not 80 forced Bayes, whom sharp remorse attends. 
While his heart loathes the cause his tongue defoada. 
Hourly he acts, liourly repeatii the sin. 
And is all over grandfather* within. 
By day that ill laid spirit checks— o' nights 
Old Pickering's ghos^ a dreadful spectre, frights.' . 

With the Eestoration came what we style bellea lettres. 
When Charles ascended the throne of his fathers, 

* The officious Muses came along, 
A gay harmonious quire — like angels, ever young.' 

At first, the Muses wore their old maidish characters. 
Cowley was alive : and, for a time, his poetry, and that of 
Donne were in fashion at court, but soon ceased to be read or 
liked, except by the discreet portion of the old Cavaliers and 
bygone wits, who had flourished during the reign of Charles 
the First. Clevelandism, as Dryden termed it, was revived 
by Wild, in his poem entitled ' Iters^ BoredU^ on Monk'a- 
return from Scotland. And how many partial and pleasant 
memories centred around John Cleveland's newly-naade grave. 
Judge-Advocate in the royal army at Newark, when that 
town fell at last to the Cromwellites, he was apprehended 

♦ Grandfather he was noi Sir John Dryden was the poet's uncle. 
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when all was over, with a bundle of satirical songs against the 
Republicans in his pocket. He appeared in all the dignity of 
one who had formerly obstructed the return even of Crom- 
well as member of Parliament for Cambridge, and who now 
resolved to stand to his principles, or suffer. The military 
judge before whom he stood, looking at the papers, turned to 
the accusers of Cleveland : * What T he asked, with great 
contempt, * is this all ye have against him ? Let the poor 
knave go sell his ballads.* This insult is said to have broken 
Cleveland's heart ; but it appears that, after a temporary 
imprisonment, his release was effected by a very temperate 
and sensible letter to Cromwell, defending the part he had 
taken as one adopted on principle, and not from personal 
motives. He died in 1659 ; and his satires, or rather squibs 
— ^for they were little more — expired soon afterwards, although 
the transient celebrity of his muse was revived by Wild's 
imitation. 

The Eestoration crushed, of course, the leaders of the Puri- 
tan party, and Sir Gilbert Pickering was thankful to escape 
trial by being suffered to relapse into private life. He was 
utterly disqualified from holding any ofiice ; and at the same 
time the influence of Sir John Dryden ceased. Their gifted 
relation, therefore, was no longer shackled by their patronage, 
and, at the age of thirty, had to learn to look upon himself 
as the sole arbiter, under Providence, of his own destiny. 

He entered life with the advantage of a handsome form 
and agreeable countenance : and his portraits impart the im- 
pression of genius, more especially that which is painted with 
his grey locks somewhat dishevelled. As he grew older the 
intellectual face was reddened, the form became corpulent ; 
and Lord Eochester failed not to ridicule these defects by 
calling him the * Poet Squab.' Dryden's days were one life-long 
struggle ; and it is, therefore, but too likely that the charm of 
his countenance was wholly lost under the pressure of inces- 
sant labour and anxiety. The following lines, called the 

VOL. I. Y 
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* EflBgies of Mr. Dryden, by Closterman,' were printed in 
1700:*— V . 

* A sleepy eye he shows, and no sweet feature, 

Yet was, indeed, a favourite of Nature : 

Endow*d and graced with an exalted mind. 

With store of wit, and that of every kind ; 

Juvenal's tartness, Horace's sweet air. 

With Virgil's force, in him concentred were. 

But though the painter's art can never show it. 
That his exemplar was so great a poet, 
Yet are the lines and tints so subtly wrought. 
You may perceive he was a man of thought. 
'Olosterman, 'tis confessed, has drawn him well. 
But short of Absalom and Achitophel.' 

Dryden, it is aflSrmed, had a patrimony of two hundred 
pounds a year but that it was so much is doubted. Like most 
men who depended, in those days, on literature as a profes- 
sion, he is supposed to have taken any occasional commis- 
sions, and to have written prefaces for the bookseller Herring- 
man in the New Exchange ; and here he is said to have lodged. 
He had offended his relations, it seems, by changing his name 
from Driden to Dryden. 

A certain old gentleman, a correspondent in ancient- 
modem times of the * Gentleman's Magazine,' remembered 
Dryden in a suit of plain drugget, the same material as that 
in which Flecknoe, — who * coarsely clad in Norwich drugget 
came,' — ^is described in the poem entitled *Mac Fleckno.' 
Shadwell, indeed, in his satire, makes Dryden say of his own 
early career : * At iSrst I struggled with a great deal of per- 
secution, took up with a lodging which had a window no bigger 
than a pocket looking-glass, dined at a threepenny ordinary 
enough to starve a vacation tailor, kept little company, 
went clad in homely drugget, and drank wine as seldom as 
a Eechabite, or the Grand Seigneur's confessor.' 

* * The Epigrams of Paintings of the Most Eminent Masters.* By John 
Elsum, Esq. Given by Malone. See Scott's Dryden, p. 442. 
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Dryden, soon after the Kestoration, pubKshed his * Astrea 
Eedux,' a poem on the * Happy Kestoration andBetum of his 
most Sacred Majesty King Charles the Second.' 

* The reproach of inconstancy was,' Dr. Johnson remarks, 
' on this occasion, shared with such numbers, that it produced 
neither hatred nor disgrace. If he changed, he changed with 
the nation. It was not, however, totally forgotten when his 
reputation raised him enemies.' Such was the commence- 
ment of Dryden's long struggles and labours. In the next 
volume we shaU endeavour to trace out this painful existence 
at length. 
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